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Gateway to the 
Weave Room 


Modern Slashing enables you to 
Reduce loom stops 
Control quality 
Maintain standards 


Every Overseer of Weaving knows that efficiency in 
the Weave Room is to a considerable extent controlled 
by the quality of the work performed in the Slashing 
Room. Good warps reduce loom stops. 


Warps must be as free from imperfections and crossed threads as 
is practical under normal running conditions. 


Care should be taken to make sure that the yarn is not made 
brittle by undue stretch or tension in the Slasher and its weaving 
qualities impaired. The elasticity and life of the yarn must be 
preserved. The best of yarn can be seriously weakened by poor 
controls at the Slasher. 


Modern Slashers and Sizing equipment with automatic controls 
enable you to turn out good warps consistently. They make 


possible accurate and continuous control of every operation. 


You can maintain your own particular standards of quality and at 


the same time increase production. 


The Slasher Room has been called the “Gateway to the Weave 


Room.” You can make it a Gateway to Increased Production. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


HOPEDALE MASSACHUSETTS 
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HERE fast-moving bearings lie close to 

x) yarn or fabcic, lubrication has to be right! 
Otherwise you've got oil stain trouble. You 
can avoid oil throw, splattering, creeping and 
dripping by lubricating with the proper grade 
of Texaco Stazon. 

For example, the Stazon recommended for 
top rolls on drawing frames is designed to 
feed properly, yet not creep onto the roll cot. 
Result—more yards of stain-free sliver. Stazon 
for loom lubrication is made to withstand 
shocks and vibration without splattering or 
dripping onto the fabric—more yardage passed 


. .TEXACO STAR THEATRE presents the NEW EDDIE BRACKEN SHOW every Scalia night. Mateapeliben Opera broadcasts every Saturday afternoon. 
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by cloth inspectors. 

Texaco Stazon stays on the bearing surfaces. 
It retains its stability even in high humidity 
and does not form gummy deposits. Because 
it lasts long, it lubricates effectively with fewer 
applications. 

Use Stazon and say good-by to oil stain 
troubles. For Texaco Products and Lubri- 


cation Engineering Service call the nearest of 


the more than 2300 Texaco distributing plants 
in the 48 States, or write: 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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Setting Points| 









THE GOOD PERFORMANCE of any machine is the result of intelligent design, superior mate- 
rials and skilled workmanship. H & B Cards perform well because they are made well. Here 
are a few outstanding features which contribute to the success of this machine: 





The 5 distinct setting points, visible in the above illustration, may 
be used singly or in any combination to control setting to .001 inch. 

* These points, while easily accessible, must be unlocked with a special 
key once a setting has been made This prevents change by other than 
the authorized operator. 












The bends and flats can be kept perfectly concentric with the cylinder 
at every point until che clothing is worn out. No other arrangement 

# has secured such accuracy nor has any adjustment yet been invented 
which approaches this one for reliability and simplicity. 


Bearings tor cylinders are made of phosphor bronze and pedestals are 
adjustable either vertically or horizontally. This is a very important 
point because the concentricity of the cylinder with the bends can be 
maintained as the bearings wear. The construction of our card side 
is such that a very rigid support is given to the pedestals. Pedestals 
last the life of the card. 
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RECENT IMPROVEMENTS 


O w ris view of the H & B Revolving Flat 
Card vou can see the feed roll weights are 
hangiag below, instead of as formerly, above 
the rull. Notice, too, on the opposite page, 
how the old disengaging handle is gone, and 
how the new one (shown below ) saves alley 
space and permits easier operation when 
piecing up. 


New Feed Roll Weights 





7 HIS CLOSE-UP shows the nev. drop lever 
with its disengaging handle and the con- 
venient, new treadle at the front of the card 
which actuates the drop lever. By merety 
stepping on this treadle the doffer can 
quickly and easily do his job when necessary, 
without lost motion or delay. 


New Disengaging Handle 


New Foot Treadle 


Textile Machinery 
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Amidst the confusion of all the recent price increases, 
we cre pleased to announce a continuation of National 
Aniline’s unwavering policy in connection with Nacconols: 


“NO INCREASE IN PRICE” 





This follows a policy of continual price reductions_over 
the past 15 years and today, despite largely increased 
wage and raw material costs, our price is one-third its 
Original level. 





Customers can be assured of our rigid adherence to the 
policy of consistently passing along the benefits of 
superior quality and lower prices resulting from larger 
production and improved chemical technology. 


New plants are under construction and more 
capacity will be available next year. 


is America’s oldest andlarg- gent NACCONOL NR, today the most widel 
of synthetic organic detergents. used. Our unmatched technical experience 
developed America‘s sm, in this field and unequalled proe 
ie organic deter. Q& NP duction facilities are at your service, 








The inside, as well as the outside surface, of a\Dayco 
Long Draft Apron is manufactured with the proper 
coefficient of friction, That is one of the reason’ why 
Dayco Aprons stay on. The overseer of one of the\most 
modern mills in the United States attested to this\fact 
with these graphic words, “Dayco is the first apron I 
ever saw that you wouldn’t lose a few when you 
started up”, 


A great many other advantages have been engineered 


into Dayeo Aprons. They are uniform, nondirectional, 


Dawei 








DAYCO APRONS 


WON'T CURL 

WON'T SPLIT 
WON'T CRACK 
WON'T BREAK 
WON'T GROOVE 
WON'T DISTORT 
WON'T FLIP OFF 


WON'T PICK UP LINT 


unaffected by hard ends and their drafting qualities 
remain constant. They are held to a tolerance of .004 
inches in thickness. These are all reasons why Dayco 
Aprons give 10% more uniform yarn. 

For full information on Dayco Aprons, as well as all 
other Dayton textile products, write for the new textile 
catalog. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


FACTORY: WAYNESVILLE, N. C. 
Main Sales Office: Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 


lek walap) a) ie 


THE MARK OF TECHNICAL EXCELLENCE IN NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


FAMOUS DAYCO SYNTHETIC 


RUBBER 
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MEDLEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
400 32nd Street, Columbus, Georgia 


GASTONIA ROLLER FLYER & SPINDLE COMPANY 
Linwood Ave. & Second Street, Gastonia, N. C. 
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ADJUSTABLE-SPEEDS 


From 


A-c. CiRCUITS 


\ :S is the simplest, most efficient anc most 
ecc 10mical means of providing ‘on the spot’ 
ad ustable-speeds for production and processing 
oferaticns ... and it's all-electric. 

Besides an infinite range of stepless speed 
changes, V*S offers unbelievably smooth accel- 
eration and deccleration—instantanzous starts 
and stops--and maintenance of proper tension 
for roll-fed materials. All V*S functions can be 
controlled manuai!y or automatically, from near- 
by or remote stations. 


For unlimited flexibility of machine operation— 
with savings that quickly pay for the installation 
—investigate V*S today. Write for Bulletin 311. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
1085 Ivanhoe Road ° Cleveland 10, Ohio 


Appleton, Wis. * Birmingham * Boston * Buffalo * Chicago * Cincinnati 

Denver * Detroit * Gaty * Grand Rapids * Greenville * Houston * Kansas City 

Knoxville * Los Angeles * Milwaukee * Minneapolis * New Orleans * New York 

Philadelphia ° Pittsburgh ® Portland, Ore. * Rockford * St. Louis 

San Francisco * Seattle * Syracuse * Tampa * Tulsa * Washington, D.C. 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 
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SPEED CONTROL 





Conveniently-packaged, sbace- 
saving VeS Drives available in 
Rotating or Electronic Systems 
or a combination of both. 


RELIANCE*S,, MOTORS 


““Motor-Drive is More Thaw Power’’ 
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In spinning rooms throughout the South, Standard Oil Lubricants have 





been eliminating gumming and increasing bolster and spindle life for 
many, many hours. Refined from carefully selected crudes, they permit 
higher spindle speeds and heavier packages by cushioning against vi- 
bration, and resisting hunting and lagging ...If you’re looking for lub- — 
ricants you can rely on to assure more 
a y uniform tension and twist, and smooth- 
ci rr * ! tT & a Oo ya = nn er, stronger yarn—call in a Standard 
Oil Lubrication Engineer and ask 
him to recommend the right lubricant and its proper application to 
your frames. . . Remember — the experience and combined facilities for 


research and testing behind Standard Oil Lubricants are unequalled. 
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uthentically 
picturing 


M History of 
Weaving / 


| we have had so many 
requests for reprints of our series 
of advertisements ‘‘Weavers 
Through the Ages,”” which ap- 
peared in Trade Magazines 
during 1945 and 1946, we are 
now offering the complete 
series expertly reproduced 
from the original art work in 

full, vivid colors. 
Authentic in every de- 
tail, the artwork depict- 
ing ‘“‘Weavers Through 
the Ages’’ has been pro- 
duced ona high quality 
offset stock, size 25” x 
39", ready for use as 
1 wall hanging. Each 
illustration and 
caption may be cut 
out and framed 
individually if 

desired. 





SUPPLY LIMITED 


Use the handy coupon be- 
low to order your free copy 
of this beautiful reproduc- 
tion. Ideal for office or den. 


H. Davidson, Manager, Industrial Sales 


Mr. C. H. 
Division, A. E. Staley Mfg. Company 
Decatur, Illinois 

s a 7 7 Please send me, without charge, ..... ; 


. copies 
of the full color lithograph “Weavers Through the 
Ages. . 
INDUSTRIAL Staley’s SALES DIVISION 
CORN ANDO 
SOY BEAN 
CEP 
DECATUR ILLINOIS 
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Crttle Cugomerit’ 


cotton today ... 
synthetics tomorrow 


A few simple changes and you're ready to process 
practically all types of synthetic fibres now 
in commercial use. 








Versatility in equipment is a must today. 

Continuous production to meet changes in fashion 
requirements depends upon a mill’s ability to 

change its production setup rapidly and economically. 


With Saco-Lowell’s flexible equipment, you can blend, 
prepare and spin synthetics in any combination 

today .. . and then, with a few simple mechanical 
changes, convert to cotton processing. 


Our engineers will be glad to work with you on any 
program which you may have under consideration 
on this important subject of synthetics. 


Saco-Lowell Shops, soston 
Shops at Biddeford, Maine 


Branches: Charlotte - Greenville - Atlanta 
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A CHANGE FROM | 
ARIDYE CORPORATION 


AS Subsidiary ad. Ltorchemical Corporation 











Interchemical Corporation 


Os ( f ( - 
Seatite botoxv. Pewstonm 
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At the close of business on December 31, 1946, Aridye Corporation, 
heretofore a wholly owned subsidiary, became a division of its parent 
company and is now known as Interchemical Corporation— Textile 
Colors Division. 
Customer relationships, policies, management and personnel 
remain the same, the change being merely one in corporate 
organization. The Division will carry on the manufacture and sale of 
Aridye* Pigment Colors and Interchem* Dyes. Pioneering in the 
application of pigment colors to textiles will continue through an 
uninterrupted research and development program. 
Remember—For full information on the latest developments in 
pigment colors for textiles, you now write to: Interchemical Corporation 
— Textile Colors Division, P.O. Box 357, Fair Lawn, New Jersey. 3 











District offices : Interchemical Corporation 
Rock Hill, S. C. 


Providence, R. I. Sortie O}ters Division 


*Trede Mark P. O. Box 357, Fair Lawn, New Jersey 









LY 194 
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4 cuban buWNT GING 
~ COMPANY 


Inc. 
* 


CHactoring Service 


Puts your sales on a cash basis 


Sleccelaelcekmeltlaretiels eecjialee 
Relieves you of credit losses 


, f Oo 
% 55 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK XK 
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| Obermaies Stienen 


Reg. Trade Mark Reg. ‘lrade Mare 


ORIGINATORS OF PRESSURE DYEING 


. . . . and World-Wide Leaders in this Field 


THE LEADING preecccmmmey: gaps —_— — 
PACKAGE DYEING ig = — 7 Lt i 
MACHINE = | : 
MODEL KRAG— 


package dyeing installa- 
tion with closed pressure 
extractor in complete 
| cycle on the same mate- 
| rial carrier. Features: Hor- 
izontal spindles adaptable 
to pressure extraction. 
Alternate use of cones or 
: cheeses. Even tempera- 
ture maintained through- 
out bath. Continuous 
rinsing — with flow in 
either direction. Balanced 
6-way valve for reversing 


dye liquor. 








THE LEADING WORSTED 


SKEIN DYEING MACHINE 






4 
| <= NEW MODEL GAWET 
All Stainless Steel Construction 


Standard - F abricators 


INCORPORATED 


355 WALTON AVENUE NEW YORK 51, N. Y. 


BUILDERS OF 


Cotton and Wool Dyeing Machines — for Beams — Packages — Raw Stock — Skeins — Rayon Cakes — 
Dye Spindles — Perforated Tubes — Centrifugal Pumps — Extractors and Dryers. 











AGENTS 
FRANCE BOLIVIA & CHILE ARGENTINA & BRAZIL COLOMBIA INDIA 
Schaciter & Cia Ltd. “UR AY io Teent F i 

Georges Escrit eenice ndo A tea 
8 Allee de yo » te Faz. Sotvie— UGU waty + - el Cabo Olozaga Teste Guaipesre 
Le P le antiago, Chile Lang, Vroieber & Ole “Lodovieo Lazzati Ltda.”’ Apartado Aereo 37-68 43 Forbes Street 
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is YOUR TWISTER ROOM stiLt IN THE 


¢ HORSE s BUGGY STAGE? 
< ae ... with old, wood-bearing, box-type, 


sliding, low-hung, lint and oil 








catching pulley assembly? 











If so, we suggest that you replace these with 
Meadows Precision Heavy-Duty Ball Bear- 
ing Overhead Tension-Pulley assembly. 


@ Overhead suspension minimizes oil-mist ond 
humidity cleaning problem common with low- 
hung plain-bearing pulleys 


@ More uniform spindle speeds B-242—Twisting (1% shaft) 
@ No stuck bearings 


@ Eliminate tape jump-off due to stuck or worn 
bearings 


@ Lubrication necessary only twice a year, or 
each 5000 hours 


Different puiley sizes, brackets and weights 
to handle any frame up to heaviest cable 
twisting. 


B-248 — Twisting (1 '» shaft) 


Our representatives will check your frames 
with Stroboscope and tension scales and 
make proper recommendations. i OPO ae 


=x 4 Pulley B 212-R-213-1 Twisting 


Ample Stocks ... Prompt Shipment 
(A repair and maintenance item) 245—S4e Ib. (x shah) 


247—7's Ib. (1's shaft) 
250-11 tb (1's shaft) 


49—17 Th. (1% shaft) 





Representatives 


JAMES P. COLEMAN, 
P.O. Box 1351, Greenville, $.C 


WALTER S. COLEMAN, 
P. O. Box 722, Salisbury, N. C. 


MATTHEWS EQUIPMENT CO., | 
93-A Broadway, Providence, R. |. a ‘ 
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ATLANTA, GA. 


. - « « Ball-Bearing Specialists to the Textile Industry . .. . 
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There's a full strain of quality in these 
Airedale fabrics...suit of Lippitt Venetian 
Covert worn by Jean Sullivan of the 
movies and the suit and topcoat of Aire- 
dale gabardine worn by Helmut Dantine. 

Many fabric leaders, like Airedale 
Worsted Mills, Inc., consistently specify 
Sandoz colors because they count not 


only on high technieal standards but also 





on a research department which is re- 
sponsible for colors of high efficiency in 
handling and extreme fastness to 
and wearing conditions. 

For example, the Vitrolan (Chron 
ous) colors used in the 

at left, are ree 

special manufacturing 
fabries brought directly fron 
izer to the dye bath. The colors hav 
cellent level dyeing properties 
be depended upon to meet the consis 
more rigid retail standards for 
perspiration. 

For acid, chron 
or auxiliary chem! 
and synthetic fibres... | 
successful “color achievements you have 
been seeing in these Sandoz advertise- 
ments. Sandoz application laboratories are 
low ated in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Los Angeles, Charlotte, Toronto, where 
stocks in wide range are carried. Other 
branches are in Chicago, Paterson and 


Providence. 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC. 
61 VAN DAM STREET 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 

















THIS IS NO. At 





OF A SERIES ON 


GETTING THE MOST FROM WIN 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


SLUB CATCHER ANVIL FOR ABRASIVE 
YARNS (Roto-Coner*) 


A new anvil has been designed for the 
MacColl Slub Catcher which thorough test- 
ing has shown will stand up indefinitely 
with even the most abrasive yarns. 


f 





MacColl Slub Catcher Assembly with Slub 
Catcher itself removed to show “‘Carboloy”’ 
strip in front section of anvil. 

A strip of “‘Carboloy”’ is inserted in the 
front section of the anvil where the yarn 
enters the Slub Catcher Assembly the 
portion of the Slub Catcher subjected to 
the greatest wear. This use of ‘‘Carboloy”’ 
makes the anvil practically wear-proof. 

The new anvil is installed in exactly the 
same manner as the standard anvil. 


SPEED AND POWER REQUIREMENTS 
OF WINDING MACHINES 


In determining the proper limits of oper- 
ating speed for winding machines, it is 
necessary to consider a number of factors, 
including: 

1. The economical life period of moving 

parts. 

. The type of supply. 

. Operative efficiency. 

. Strength and condition of material. 
. Volume of package. 


“Precise-Wind” Machines 

In all machines of the “precise-wind’’ 
type, there is a maximum speed beyond 
which the parts should not be operated. The 
cam is usually the critical element; at a 
maximum speed of about 250 rpm, the cam 
and the parts that reciprocate with it can 
be expected to last a long time. 

The spindie speed is the speed of the cam 
multiplied by twice the number of winds 
(one traversing of the yarn in both direc- 
tions). With a greater number of winds, the 
spindle speed can be increased without 
affecting cam speed. 


Drum-Winding Machines 

On drum-driven machines having cams, 
both the type of winding and the cam place 
limitations upon winding speed, although 
a somewhat higher cam speed is allowable 


wn & W bd 


See our Catalog in TEXTILE WORLD YEARBOOK 


23.6.4 


than on machines of “‘precise-wind”’ type. 
Machines fitted with the grooved tra- 
verse (Roto-Coner*) impose practically no 
machine limitation on speed, and the wind- 
ing speed is restricted only by the type of 
winding and the strength of the yarn. 


Yarn Supply 


Some forms of yarn supply impose a limit 
on the speed of the machine because of the 
difficulty in withdrawing the yarn from the 
container. When winding from revolving 
supplies, such as skeins and spools, the yarn 
speed must be reduced to a speed where the 
supply will not overrun when an end breaks 
or where the strain upon starting the spindle 
is sufficient to cause the end to break. 

When winding from a revolving supply 
to a large-diameter package, it is also neces- 
sary to reduce spindie speed if the yarn is 





Leeson yi: 


of a type not strong enough to withstand 
tension due to the high yarn takeup speed 
at the large diameter. 


Type of Yarn 


When winding more than one end, the 
maximum yarn speed must be such that a 
broken end or the inside end from the sup- 
ply container will not reach the winding 
package before the spindle stops. 

The requirements of the winding package 
also make a difference. Warping cones and 
tubes, for example, can be wound at much 
higher speed than, for example, knitting 
cones. 

Yarn with a minimum of twist or of poor 
quality may have to be wound at slower 
speed to prevent an unreasonable amount 
of breakage. Very large packages must be 
wound slowly because of their bulk. 













































































SPEED AND POWER REQUIREMENTS 
Machine Supply or Winding Pkg Spindles Speed Power 
6C Unrolling 1 600-9CO RFM V4 HP 
6 600-9CO RPM 1 HP 
7 Unrolling 500 RPM ’ WP 
- Overend 1 700-1000 RPM V4 HP 
6 | 700-1000 RPM 1 HP 
° Unrolling Spools 1 | 800 RPM 1 HP 
10 | Single-end | 1 1400-1800 RPM 1/12 HP per sp 
| Multiple-end | 1 } 1000 RPM 1/12 HP per sp 
“ —_—_—_———_ |— —- fee 
30 Overend 8 up to 1250 RPM YB KP 
42 Overend 42 400 RPM 7A kP 
40& 44 | Dyeing packages 100 325-500 YPM 6 HP 
| Paper cones and tubes 100 500 YPM 6 HP 
Wood cones 100 750 YPM 6 HP 
45 Unrolling — | 
Tight & Loose Pulleys 1 275-375 RPM 1 HP 
5 275-375 RPM | 3. HP 
Overend — Clutch Drive 1 37 5-600 RPM | 1 HP 
5 375-600 RPM 3. HP 
50 | Coning 6 up to 1250 RPM Y% HP 
12 up to 1250 RPM % HP 
| Tubing 12 up to 1250 RPM 34, HP 
Skein Supply 12 300-600 RPM % HP 
Elastic Yarn 12 500 RPM 34, HP 
Unrolling Supply 12 500 RPM 4% HP 
Multiple-end 12 600 RPM 344-1 HP 
60 96 Cam Speed up to 280 RPM > Ww 
Coning 500 YPM 
Paper Tubing 500 YPM 
Wood Tubing on Spring 
Holder 500 YPM 
Wood Tubing on Spindle 350 YPM 
Swift Supply 200 YPM 
Runner Supply 150-200 YPM 
| Slub Trap Attachment 250 YPM 
| Multiple-end 300 YPM 
90 | 5 Wind 7 Wind —_10 Wind miner 
| Overend 20 2000-2300 2300-2400 2300-2400 RPM 3/4, HP 
Unrolling 20 1500-2000 1500-2000 1500-2000 RPM 4 HP 
Skein 20 1500-2000 1500-2000 1500-2000 RPM 4 HP 
99 Cones 56 4800 RPM 7 Winds 5 HP 
150 Coning z= up to 1250 RPM Vy HP 
12 up to 1250 RPM 44 HP 
Tubing 12 up to 1250 RPM Vy HP 

















*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





January 1947 


WINDING COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE ~ Boston - Philadelphia - Utica - Charlotte + Atlanta - Chicago - Los Angeles - Montreal and Hamilton 
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HUNT SPREADERS ALLOW HIGHER 


SPEEDS....GIVE GREATER STABILITY 


EAVING PRACTICES, including “Main- 
tenance, Cleaning, and Bracing of Looms,” 
occupied an important place on the program of 
the recent fall meeting of the Textile Operating 
Executives of Georgia; held in Atlanta, Oct 12th 
Bracing. characterized by Hunt Spreaders 
came in for generous praise Figures gathered 
from operation of many mills, as reported in 
COTTON, November 1946, showed that: 

“60-inch E-Model looms after bracing gave 
104.8% efficiency compared with unbraced 
looms. Speed of the braced looms averaged 
149 ppm. and regular looms 125 ppm on the 
same test. 

“Extra bearings were placed on looms in an- 
other mill, with a smoother running loom and 
less trouble resulting. The looms were not 
speeded, but were enabled to operate on heavier 
goods. This change on 40-inch E-Model looms, 
running 160 
ppm. lowered 
seconds and 
increased the 
production 
without speed- 
ing. 


Specify the Original, Patented 





“Other mills also reported lower maintenance 
costs, and smoother operating looms by bracing 


“Other experiences were related concerning 
28-inch E-Models, 40-inch E-Models and 62-inch 
Model D looms The 28-inch loom speed was 
increased from 147 to 176 ppm.; 40-inch from 
143 to 167 ppm., and the 62-inch from 128 to 
149 ppm. Tests indicated that the looms ran 
smooth enough at these speeds.” 


The foregoing reports from Georgia Textile 
Other users of Hunt 
Spreaders from Maine to Texas say they get 
better cloth, higher production reduced vibra- 
tion, lower maintenance costs, and uniformly 
smoother performance in weave rooms. 


Executives are typical 


To learn more about the benefits you can get 
from an_ in- 
stallation of 
Hunt Spread- 
ers, write oF 
wire today for 
detailed infor- 
mation. 


Hunt Textile Equipment is Manufactured and Distributed by 


MOUNTAIN CITY FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., GREENVILLE, S. €. 
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OBTAIN ——— EVEN PEBBLE IN 
OURNGREPE SOAKING AND WARP SIZING 
PERATWONS. This highly concentrated synthetic 

is the ideal softener for gelatin. \f you 

{ \w that “Finishing Touch" on Rayon 

ugn $4 Corasil RT, a product that provides 

zl fe dation for a fine finish. It promotes 
rotects the yarn against undue ten- 
als ainst the mechanical strains of 


g. + the boil-off, the solubility of 
| 
| 


rop 


Corasi| RT the twist evenly resulting in a 
uniform pebble wotthy of that "Finishing Touch." 


Send tor [det@led ‘information and experimental 
satnpleg of Cor@sil RT\ today. 


- F.\DRE & CO., INC. 
Mai fice: 15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


= | j BO | Street fipctory & MAboratories 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
. shane panty sina: “oc sopra meat | Boston TO, Mass. Boontom N. J. Chicago 11, Illinois 


Interested in Corasil RT 
_ ff} Send complete information 

















AND-STAPLE a specimen of ‘TEcA, Eastman 
H crimped acetate rayon. Note the uniformity 
of the fibers—insuring the smooth, even blending 
essential for successful cross-dyeing. Feel their 
softness—it makes for richer textures. Stretch and 
telax the fibers—this resilience gives a weave extra 
“life,” extra resistance to sagging and crushing. 

Men who know textile fibers know TeEca will turn 
in a consistently good performance on any spinning 
system—cotton, rayon, wool, or worsted. And it 
naturally follows that such uniformity will help turn 
out a top-quality fabric—not once, but every time. 








For further information about Teca, consult A. M. Tenney Asso- 
aates, Inc., 10 East 40th Street, New York 16, sales representatives 
jr Tennessee Eastman Corporation (Subsidiary of the 
Eastman Kodak Company), Kincsrort, TENNESSEE. 
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LAYER OF 
COTTON CORD 


THICK LAYERS 
OF RUBBER 
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Special Accotex interliner construction is 
shown at left. Besides freedom from 
stretching, Accotex Aprons offer: 


\/ long Life: Accotex Aprons in continual 
service for more than four years show 
little sign of wear. 


Uniformity: All Accotex Aprons have 
the same composition throughout, and 


dimensions of every size are accurate. © 


Clean-Running: Accotex Aprons do not 
crack or scuff. Thus they assure 
cleaner-running work and less waste. 


Reduced Lapping: Accotex Aprons are 
not affected by temperature or humid- 
ity. They perform with a minimum of 
lapping. 

Good Friction: The efficient ‘‘grip"’ of 
Accotex Aprons reduces slippage. 
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ont stretch or grow 


You get stronger, more uniform yarn 
because of exclusive Accotex construction 


You won’t have to worry about stretching, growing, or sagging when you in- 
stall Armstrong’s Accotex Long Draft Aprons on your frames. These superior 
aprons fit correctly . . . keep tension constant. They spin stronger, more even 
yarn throughout their long service life. That’s because Accotex Aprons are 
reinforced with a strong cord interliner. So effective is this non-stretch inter- 
liner that, even after years in the mill, an Accotex Apron will still fit snugly 
on the same form on which it was made. 

Accotex Aprons are extra durable, too. Heavy layers of rubber, which 
enclose the cord interliner, provide a tough wearing surface on both the inside 
and outside of the apron. The synthetic rubber used is non-oxidizing and not 
affected by oil. And Accotex Aprons are seamless, so they won’t tear or break 
open during operation. 

Ask your Armstrong representative for free samples, prices, and addi- 
tional information on Armstrong’s Accotex Aprons. Or write today am 
for descriptive literature to the Armstrong Cork Company, Textile ( yay) 
Products Department, 3601 Arch Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. ce 
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s BORDERLINE VISION’ 


Stealing Production Time? 


§ 


* Just a shade too dark slows 
down your workers. 


Save Wasted Minutes 
With Wheeler Skilled Lighting! 


“Borderline Vision” — lighting that’s just a shade too dark may be rob- 
bing you of precious production time... 

Phe time it takes a worker to take a second look. The time — and money - 
it costs you if work isn’t just right. The little slow-downs that add up to an 
expensive lag in production. 

For 65 years Wheeler has specialized in light engineering that eliminates 
such Borderline Vision. Wheeler Reflectors are designed to control light — 









* Just right means faster, 
better work. 























All-Steel Open-End Fluorescent Unit 
Available for two or three 40-watt, or two 
100-watt lamps. Broad wiring channel 
with accessible, enclosed ballast. Mounts 
to put light to work where it belongs —on the job. Their high reflection from chain or conduit, individually or in 
factor gets top illumination from standard lamps. And their rugged, porce- continuous runs. 


lain-enamel coated construction means longer service — easier maintenance. 

Don’t be fooled by a lighting system that may look all right at a glance. 
Better, faster work is almost automatic when you install Wheeler Skilled 
Lighting. Write for full details on the complete line of Wheeler Fluorescent 
and Incandescent Reflectors now! Wheeler Reflector Company. 
275 Congress St., Boston 10, Mass. Representatives in New York and 
principal cities. 


Distributed Exclusively Through Electrical Wholesalers 


RLM Solid Neck Incandescent Reflector 


Maximum lighting effici- 
ency for either indoor or 
outdoor use. Expertly 
designed, ruggedly 
built. 75 to 
1500 watts. 


. 










yt 
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SKILLED LIGHTING }~. 


oo 
~ 




















MADE BY SPECIALISTS IN LIGHTING EQUIPMENT SINCE 1881 
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ainers by Gaylord will assure you 


e Advantages of correct functional design, 


equate protection in shipment — and 
berfect color harmony for greater sales 


appeal and prestige. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION, General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


New York *« Chicago « San Francisco * Atlanta * New Orleans 


Standard of the Jersey City * Seattle » Indianapolis « Houston + Los Angeles + Oak- 
D , 7 : land « Minneapolis « Detroit « Jacksonville * Columbus « Fort Worth 
ae (aging ada ty Tampa ¢ Cincinnati + Dallas * Des Moines * Oklahoma City 
Greenville * Portland « St. Louis * San Antonio * Memphis + Kansas 
City * Bogalusa » Milwaukee « Chattanooga * Weslaco * New Haven 

Appleton « Hickory + Greensboro + Sumter 
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Why it will pay you 
to modernize your plant with 


PC GLASS BLOCKS 


eT rid of dark spots in workrooms. Reduce heat losses through 
G lighting areas. Protect precision machinery and goods in proc- 
ess from the effects of excessive condensation, destructive grit and 
dust infiltration. 

You can do all of those things—and also save money—by using PC 
Glass Blocks on new construction and on modernizing projects. 

The light-transmission properties of PC Glass Blocks direct 
ample diffused daylight to areas remote from light openings. So 
you increase productive floor space, save artificial lighting costs. 

The dead air space in PC Glass Blocks gives them definite insulat- 
ing value, cuts down heat losses, helps to control temperature, 
and condensation. So you save on fuel cost, reduce wear and tear 
on heating and air-conditioning equipment. 

PC Glass Block panels form a solid wall, exclude drafts and dust, 
dampen distracting sounds. So you save on spoilage and machine 
repairs, enhance the comfort—hence the production—of workers. 

PC Glass Blocks are quickly and easily cleaned. They do not 
break readily, rarely need repairs or maintenance. They eliminate 
window sash, which frequently rots, warps, cracks, corrodes and 
needs repainting. So you save on repair and maintenance costs. 

Before your building or remodeling plans take definite shape, 
find out how plant owners all over the country have brought better 
lighting, greater efficiency—and rock-bottom economy—into their 
factories and offices, with PC Glass Blocks. Write to Pittsburgh 
Corning Corporation, Room 405, 632 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 
22, Pennsylvania. 


- Also makers of PC Foamglas Insulation - 




















The traditional spot for creation of new fabrics is in 
weaving process. 


Today chemistry has modified that. Progressive producets 
of fine textiles are developing exciting new fabrics in the 
finishing operation . . . utilizing Resloom, Monsanto's unique 
textile chemical—Resloom builds new properties into the 
old constructions. 


Resloom delivers the resilience of wool to rayon fabrics 
or new stability to both cotton and wool. (For example, 
Resloomed rayons are lower in cost than rayon and wool 
blends—are more washable, more stable). And the head- 
aches of mixed fiber dyeing and finishing are avoided. 


If you are interested in the immense potentialities of new M se 
fabrics produced with Resloom...get in touch with Monsanto's OY SANTO 


textile technicians and hear the full Resloom story. Write, wire CHEMICALS ~ | 
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~ PLASTICS 
or phone: MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 140 Federal ee sealant eens dieivet sian 
Street, Boston 10, Massachusetts. Resloom: Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. : 
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Fig. 123 
5S ‘‘N-M-D"' Globe 
(Non Metallic Disc) 






Fig. 2125 
Bronze Gate 


See Your LUNKENHEIMER 
DISTRIBUTOR for Needed 
Parts... Better Valve Service! 
Lunkenheimer Distributors are located in principal 
industrial centers. They are important links in the 
Lunkenheimer chain of better, more efficient valve 
service—service that can save you time, trouble, and 
money. Our Distributor nearest you can supply you 
with Lunkenheimer precision-made, perfect-fitting parts, 


and will gladly help you solve problems of vaive 
maintenance or operations. 


LUNKENHEIMER 
Vawves ... 


ew | 


ao 


& 





©” He’s interested in... 
TEN THOUSANDTHS OF AN INCH 


Iron Body Gate If parts do not measure up to the stringent require- 

; ments for accuracy, they never enter a Lunkenheimer 

Fig. 16-P Valve and never become part of a Lunkenheimer Dis- 
“‘Renewo"’ Globe tributor’s stock. 


... require fewer replacements 
.« Cost less per year of service 


In every respect— quality of materials, advanced design, finest precision 
workmanship—Lunkenheimer Valves are built to provide longer as 

well as more efficient and reliable service. 

One or two new parts at long intervals make a correctly engineered, ruggedly 
constructed Lunkenheimer Valve as good as new. Ali Lunkenheimer parts 
are precision-made . . . perfectly matched . . . requiring no special 

fitting on the job. 

Thus, when you install Lunkenheimer Valves you can look forward to 
purchasing fewer replacement valves . . . and to easier, lower-cost replace- 
ment of present valves with parts quickly obtainable from your 

nearest Lunkenheimer Distributor. 

Remember—in utmost economy plus superior efficiency, Lunkenheimer 
products offer you greater value per valve dollar. 





Fig. 1430 





Cc oO M P A N Y 
CINCINNATI 14, OHIO, U. $. A. 


NEW YORK 13, CHICAGO 6, BOSTON 10, PHILADELPHIA 7, 
EXPORT DEPARTMENT: 319-322 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


BRONZE, IRON, STEEL, AND CORROSION-RESISTANT ALLOY VALVES, 125 TO 2500 LB. S.P. 
BOILER MOUNTINGS AIR CONTROL DEVICES LUBRICATING DEVICES AIRCRAFT FITTINGS 
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AS PRODUCED BY 
NORMA-HOFFMANN 





“R” Type: For 
heavy radial load 
and axial float. 
Straight outer 
ring, two-lipped 
inner ring. 





“R-E” Type: For 
heavy radial load 
and axial float. 
Two-lipped outer 
ring, straight in- 
ner ring. 


inner ring 


FIVE STANDARD TYPES of cylin- 
drical roller bearings are shown in 
cross-section below. Other variations 
of this type are also available. Metric 
and inch sizes up to 224” bore. 





“R-L” Type: For “R-LL” Type: For “R-RR’ Type: For 
heavy radial load heavy radial load heavy radial load. 
and one-direction and two-direction Full-roller retain- 
axial location. axial location. erless type with 
One-lipped outer Two-lipped outer snap rings. 

ring, two-lipped ring, two-lipped 


inner ring. 
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USE THIS BEARING WHERE NO 
OTHER ANTI-FRICTION BEARING 
WILL STAND UP: 






® HIGH SPEEDS 

@® PLUS HEAVY LOADS 

@® PLUS TEMPORARY OVERLOADS 
& 

. 
















a!) 
G 
n 


L SHOCK 
LUS VIBRATION 


0 





" NORMA-HOFFMANN 
PRECISION ROLLER BEARINGS 
GUARANTEE YOU: 


@ LARGER SHOCK-ABSORBING CAPACITY THAN 
ANY OTHER TYPE SINGLE-ROW BEARINGS. 
@® MARGIN FOR 50% OVERLOADS. 


@ LOWER FRICTION COEFFICIENT UNDER HEAVY 
LOAD THAN ANY OTHER TYPE BEARING. 


@ SPEEDABILITY EQUAL TO ANY BALL BEARING, 
SIZE FOR SIZE, UP TO 35,000 R.P.M. 


® 100% MACHINED, EXTRUDED BRONZE CAGE 
OF MAXIMUM DENSITY AND UNIFORMITY. 


ANU SANAW Nad a AVA REPVAVA NNN 


PRECISION BALL, ROLLER AND THRUST BEARINGS 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORPORATION 
STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 
FIELD OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, | 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Portland, Ore., Seattle, Phoenix 
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In ANY V-Belt 
That Get the 


t's the (IDES. WEAR! 


The moment you look at a V-Belt in its 
sheave you see at once that the sides of the belt do 
all the gripping on the pulley and get all the 


wear against the sheave-groove wall. 





































Notice, too—it’s the sides that pick up all de power de- 
livered by the driver pulley. The sides transmit that power to 
the belt as a whole. And then, once more, it’s the sides—and 
the sides alone—that grip the driven pulley and deliver the 
power to it, 


~ SSS 
SI I——~—~ 


YYW That's 


re Fact tat te CONCAVE SIDE 


(A GATES PATENT) 


S 





REDUCES Sidewall WEAR 
ls IMPORTANT to You! ian 





The fact that the side is the part that does the Straigs Hides 


work and gets the wear explains why you have always 
noticed that the sidewall of the ordinary V-Belt is the 


ne that wears out first. Naturally, then, when you How Straight Sided Lic. 1-4 J 
engthen the life of the sidewall you lengthen the life when vee 
g Around 
of the belt. Its Pulley ar 
The simple diagrams on the right show exactly ‘i NE lage 

why the ordinary, straight-sided V-Belt gets excessive straight-sided V.Belt by holding the cides 

" ‘ between our finger and thumb and then 
wear along the middle of the sides. They show also eee ee cle’ Netatalip thle belsine 
why the Patented Concave Side greatly reduces side- roduces excessive wear along the middle of 


wall wear in Gates Vulco Ropes. That is the simple eer ey ae ey 


reason why your Gates Vulco Ropes are giving you so 


much longer service than any straight-sided V-Belts can re See 
possibly give. Sidewall 
i Sh H Concave 
Longer Sidewall Wear Is SI de of Gates V-Belt Yn 
1 8 ake Per- 
NOW MORE IMPORTANT Than Ever Before! pireigpiene to Make For. 
Now that Gates Specialized Research has resulted pene” ~~~ gee 
n V-Belts having much stronger tension members—ten- 
sion members of Rayon Cords and Flexible Steel Cables 
. 4 Igi inst the sid f the sheav 
among others—the sidewall of the belt is often called upon Bn. pom “that ‘calawell ro is ony 


to transmit to the pulley much heavier loads. Naturally, istributed over the full width of the side- 
with heavier loading on the sidewall the life-prolonging i that means much longer life for 
Concave Side is more important today than ever before! 1 

THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY, DENVER, U.S.A. 

W orld’s Largest Makers of V-Belts 
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PERO AIDE oe | STEM. 


ach 
They bleat 
DU PONT CONTINUONS 


PLYMOUTH 


BLEACHES STANDARD 
CONSTRUCTIONS FOR SCREEN-PRINTING, 
WHITES AND VAT-DYEING 
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' CO. Ine. 
MOUTH FINIST en. HERE'S WHAT THEY SAY: 
~ ‘Our single stage open-width Du Pont Continuous Peroxide 
Bleaching System gives a fine, uniform bleach — particularly 
important to us in handling materials to be screen-printed or 
vat dyed. 


‘*_.. all classes of goods can be processed together, and rehandling 
is practically eliminated. 


‘*We have found this Du Pont System satisfactory in every 
respect. It has considerably reduced the number of ‘seconds’, 
and saves us time, material, water, steam, power, chemicals 
and labor.” 
















A BASIC, FLEXIBLE SYSTEM 


Du Pont Continuous Peroxide Bleaching is a basic system 
comprising a flexible arrangement of equipment which can 
be adapted to meet any production requirements. This ver- 
satility is typical of both the rope and open-width systems. 
We'll gladly study your plant requirements to plant, select equipment and assist in starting 
determine how a Du Pont Continuous Peroxide _up your process. For details, write E. I. du Pont 


Bleaching System can benefit you. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Electrochemicals 
Technical Service Men will help survey your Dept., Wilmington 98, Del. 


Someta BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 0 T 
° SESS ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
Uy ' 
vs fat OFF 














FLOW DIAGRAM OF DU PONT CONTINUOUS ROPE SYSTEM. 
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KNURL POINTED 


SOCKET SET SCREW 


Its knurled self-locking cup point will 
not budge—you can depend upon it 


—for that knurled cup point digs-in 
and holds regardless of HIGH 
SPEED VIBRATION! 


The most critical buyers—the most 
particular maintenance men know 
this and that's why there are millions 
upon millions in use in the leading 
mills and plants. Ever increasing 
numbers of satisfied customers 
SPECIFY "Unbrako" Self-Locking 
Socket Set Screws with the knurled 
cup point. 






Pats. Pend. 














You can't screw socket screws in or out 
without a hex socket wrench—so why not 
get our No. 25 or No. 50 "Hallowell" Hol- 
low Handle Key Kit which contains most 
all hex bits. 


“Unbrako" and "Hallowell" products 
are sold entirely through distributors. 





Knurling of Socket 
Screws originated with 
“Unbrako"” in 1934, 


Kits: Patents Pending 

















OVER 43 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 





, . ANCISCO 
JENKINTOWN, PENNA., Ted 582 BRANCHES: BOSTON + CHICAGO: + DETROIT + INDIANAPOLIS ST. LOUIS SAN FRAN 
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Plan your Loom Replacements 
ae < U RAT E LY 


.eethen leave it to C&K’s 
"6 Sentries’’ 


to guard your 


future Weaveroom Efficiency 


As of today’s date, make sure to figure your 
loom depreciation on the basis of accelerated 
wartime depreciation ...as well as on the rate 
of peacetime depreciation, both prewar and 
postwar. 


You will plainly see that the prewar replace- 
ment figure of 10% of a mill’s looms #s no longer 
anywhere near adequate. Then you can de- 
termine the correct amount of your current 
yearly replacement fund, to be earmarked for 
the purchase of new looms. 


And meanwhile you can be sure that the new 
C&K Looms you get for replacements will be 
exceptionally able administrators of your re- 
placement fund. For whatever type of fabric 





you weave, the new C&K Looms will bring you 
certain new features of design and construction. 
And remember that each of these new features 
has passed muster with at least one of C&K’s 
“6 Sentries” which challenge every new idea 
for loom improvement, to make sure it will earn 
more profit for you. 





Every Improvement-idea for C&K Looms Must Have 
the Password for one or More of these ''6 Sentries"’*: 
1. Does it increase Speed of Loom Operation? 

2. Does it increase Ease of Loom Operation? 

3. Does it improve Quality of Fabric? 

4. Does it decrease Cost of Maintenance? 

5. Does it improve Continuity of Operation? 

6 








. Does it improve Appearance and Utility? 





Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S$. A. 

PHRADELPHIA, PA. * CHARLOTTE, NC + ALLENTOWN, PA. 

Crompton & Knowles Jecquerd & Supply Co. 
Pewtucket, &. 1. 
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between Today's Knowledge. 
and Tomorrow's Looms 


STEEL CUTTER PLATE is mounted on front 
wall of shuttle. It is accurately positioned 
and securely mounted to withstand oper- 


FITTED WITH STEEL CUTTER PLATE | “<== 





FOR POSITIVE THREAD CUTTING 


AVAILABLE NOW is this new U S Shuttle designed to 
operate with the thread-cutting device of the new Crompton 
& Knowles S-6 loom. It is equipped with an alloy steel cutter 
plate, accurately positioned for efficient operation and 
securely installed to stay tight for the life of the shuttle. 
Design details were worked out by U S and C & K engineers. 


Another feature of this Shuttle is the Jackson Tension Eye. 
This eye has been thoroughly mill-tested and the Jackson 
Pad Tension Device has proved to be unsurpassed for posi- 
tive threading. Die cast of brass and formed to tolerances of 
.004” to .005”, the eye permits complete interchangeability. 
When necessary, changeover to a left hand eye for left hand 
twist can be made in less than five minutes. 


Keeping in step with all new loom developments is a 
habit with U S design engineers. They have been collaborat- 
ing with leading loom manufacturers for nearly 90 years. JACKSON PAD TENSION can be easily adjusted to 


meet varied requirements for different counts of 
If you have already ordered new S-6 looms, or plan to yarn with the use of the simple adjusting tool. 


order them in the future, get complete information on this The tension is adjustable from the front or, if 


; : necessary, from the back also for a wide range 
new shuttle. A U S representative will be glad to show you of filling yarns. Diagonal top screw locks set- 


a sample and explain its features. ting at desired tension. 


Available for Prompt Delivery 


BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. LAWRENCE, MASS. JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
CHICAGO AGENT: CANADIAN AGENT: ALABAMA AGENT: 
Albert R. Breen Mont aie oe Ont. Young & Vann Supply Co. 
80 E. Jackson Bivd. a Se eae em Birmingham ESTABLISHED 1687 
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MEET YOUR NEEDS FOR SUPERIOR SMOOTHNESS AND 


SUPPLENESS with... 











Deceresoi* 1861 Softener...a 
durable, exceptionally compatible, odor- 2. REOUCED BLEEDING of direct 


: : : ini- 
less, surface active colloidal material . . . cracking of naphthol colors. M 


lors . . : 
- f certain ace 


—_— ” , ie a tate colors. 
engineered” to meet the demands of mizes gas-fading 


modern high speed textile processing, it 


imparts exceptional elasticity to yarns, 





fabrics, knitgoods. 3 
i “Gy 
CO, 
With 
. Ms 
di] » Sta 
lute alkalies teesal 
t 


Be sure to send for Technical Bulletin 
giving general properties and full appli- 


cations details. 
* 


AMONG CYANAMID PRODUCTS FOR THE 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY ARE . . . Penetrants, Soft- 
eners, Finishes, Sizing Compounds, DECERESOL* 
Wetting Agents, PARAMUL** 115 Water Repel- 


lent, and other Specialties and Heavy Chemicals 


tog. :5.Pot.OF.  **Trade-mork G, SATISFACTORY REACTIONS 


d casein solutions, 








with sulphonated oils an 
when used in proper ratios. 





Industial AMERICAN 
Chemicedls CYANAMID 
Division COMPANY 


ZO ROCKEFELLER PLAZA +» NEW YORK 20,N. Y. 
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Aveco, INc., manufacturers of the Aveco high-speed 
tricot knitting machine and a subsidiary of American 
Viscose Corporation, announces a new table-model 
Aveco machine to be used by textile mills in developing 
new fabrics and for instruction purposes in textile mills 
and textile schools. 

The table-model machine is capable of knitting a 
fabric 21 inches wide, which is one-eighth the size of 
the 168-inch fabric made by the full-size Aveco ma- 
chine. The small machine has an adjustable pattern 
wheel which permits quick and easy changes from one 
stitch pattern to another. 

Past experience has shown that with a table-model 
machine experimental work can be carried out more 
quickly and economically than with a full-size machine. 
The small machine, for example, eliminates the neces- 
sity of taking a full-size machine out of production to 
make samples of new fabrics. Another advantage is that, 
because of its size, samples can be made with limited 
quantities of yarn. 


calendars are available for distribution. 









The U.S. rayon pro- 


ANNOUNCE NEW TABLE-MODEL KNITTING 


CAREER PREVIEW FOR COLLEGE GRADUATES 


American Viscose has prepared an informal outline for use of 
college graduates interested in general information about the 
Corporation. The booklet gives information on the many di- 
verse, specialized departments of research, production and dis- 
tribution of American Viscose, discusses the rayon industry in 
general, the Corporation and its career potentials in particular. 

The “Preview of American Viscose Corporation” was mo- 
tivated by the policy that “the successful development of our 
human resources is one of management’s most important ob- 
jectives.” Copies may be obtained on request. 


NEW CALENDAR GIVES INTERESTING FACTS 
ABOUT RAYON. An attractive 1947 wall calendar, pre- 
pared by the American Viscose Corporation, illustrates facts 
about the past and present of rayon. A limited number of these 


RAYON 20 YEARS AGO 








Further information and prices of the table-model 
Aveco machines can be obtained from the Aveco Sales 
Division of American Viscose Corporation, New York. 


MAKE USE OF 4-PLY SERVICE 
PRODUCT RESEARCH 


Helps you get the right yarn 
or fiber. 


2 FABRIC DEVELOPMENT 


Helps you design new fabrics. 


3 TEXTILE RESEARCH 
Helps solve textile production 
problems. 


4 FINISHING DEVELOPMENT 
Helps develop and apply service- 
able dyes and finishes. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 








Increased use of ray- duction figures of 























on yarns is predicted 
in men’s furnishings 
Men won’t be so 
“old Fogy”’ as to re- 
sist alluring rayon 
neckties, colorful 
handkerchiefs and 
shirts. 





70,000,000 Ibs. per 
year show that this 
new industry is not 
transitory but.has 
come to stay. It is 
even thought that 
chemistry will bring 
further advance- 
ments! 


, TI 
IRAYON FABRICS| 








The Converters Association was re 

cently instrumental in causing the 
railroads to apply the rates ruling 
on all-cotton fabrics to cloths made 
of cotton and rayon. 








America’s largest producer of rayon 
Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1,N.Y.; 
Charlotte, N. C.; Cleveland, Ohio; Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Providence, R. I.; Washington, 
D. C.; Wilmington, Del. 

Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roanoke Va.; 
Lewistown, Pa.; Nitro, W. Va.; Parkersburg, 
W. Va.; Meadville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va. 





















MEET YOUR NEEDS FOR SUPERIOR SMOOTHNESS AND 
SUPPLENESS with... 




























Decerresou* 1861 Softener...a f; 
durable, exceptionally compatible, odor- 2. REDUCED BLEEOING of direct t} 
less, surface active colloidal material . . . colors...cracking of naphthol we a c 
. ” . as : in acetate colors. 

“engineered”? to meet the demands of mizes gas-fading of certain a * 
. , . , st 

modern high speed textile processing, it 
imparts exceptional elasticity to yarns, n 
fabrics, knitgoods. 3 AG q 
Be sure to send for Technical Bulletin Bt . Wey CON, 

a ° . Wit. 7°24, 
giving general properties and full appli- dilute a Stare "AE Uppy on 
cations details. Alies (Ieg Solvents act be 
lan IZ wy Cids and 

* ao aOW), qi 


AMONG CYANAMID PRODUCTS FOR THE i 

TEXTILE INDUSTRY ARE. . . Penetrants, Soft- ’ 
eners, Finishes, Sizing Compounds, DECERESOL* 
Wetting Agents, PARAMUL** 115 Water Repel- 


lent, and other Specialties and Heavy Chemicals 








*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. **Trade-mark $ SATISFACTORY REACTIONS 


with sulphonated oils and casein solutions, 
when used in proper ratios. 








Industrial AMERICAN 


Chemionls CYANAMID 
Division COMPANY 


ZO ROCKEFELLER PLAZA». NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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Aveco, INc., manufacturers of the Aveco high-speed 
tricot knitting machine and a subsidiary of American 
Viscose Corporation, announces a new table-model 
Aveco machine to be used by textile mills in developing 
new fabrics and for instruction purposes in textile mills 
and textile schools. 

The table-model machine is capable of knitting a 
fabric 21 inches wide, which is one-eighth the size of 
the 168-inch fabric made by the full-size Aveco ma- 
chine. The small machine has an adjustable pattern 
wheel which permits quick and easy changes from one 
stitch pattern to another. 

Past experience has shown that with a table-model 
machine experimental work can be carried out more 
quickly and economically than with a full-size machine. 
The small machine, for example, eliminates the neces- 
sity of taking a full-size machine out of production to 









CAREER PREVIEW FOR COLLEGE GRADUATES 


American Viscose has prepared an informal outline for use of 
college graduates interested in general information about the 
Corporation. The booklet gives information on the many di- 
verse, specialized departments of research, production and dis- 
tribution of American Viscose, discusses the rayon industry in 
general, the Corporation and its career potentials in particular. 

The “Preview of American Viscose Corporation” was mo- 
tivated by the policy that “the successful development of our 
human resources is one of management's most important ob- 
jectives.” Copies may be obtained on request. 
































NEW CALENDAR GIVES INTERESTING FACTS 
ABOUT RAYON. An attractive 1947 wall calendar, pre- 
pared by the American Viscose Corporation, illustrates facts 
about the past and present of rayon. A limited number of these 
calendars are available for distribution. 








RAYON 20 YEARS AGO 
















The U.S. rayon pro- 
duction figures of 
70,000,000 Ibs. per 
year show that this 
new industry is not 
transitory but has 









4 Increased use of ray- 

on yarns is predicted 
in men’s furnishings. 
Men won’t be so 
“old Fogy”’as to re- 





'RAYON FABRI 














sist alluring rayon come to stay. It is The Converters Association was re 
neckties, colorful even thought that cently instrumental in causing the 
handkerchiefs and chemistry will bring railroads to apply the rates ruling 
shirts. further advance- on all-cotton fabrics to cloths made 





install 
ments! of cotton and rayon. 


ANNOUNCE NEW TABLE-MODEL KNITTING MACHINE 








make samples of new fabrics. Another advantage is that, Further information and prices of the table-model 
because of its size, samples can be made with limited Aveco machines can be obtained from the Aveco Sales 
quantities of yarn. Division of American Viscose Corporation, New York. 










MAKE USE OF 4-PLY SERVICE 
] PRODUCT RESEARCH 


Helps you get the right yarn 
or fiber. 


2 FABRIC DEVELOPMENT 


Helps you design new fabrics. 


3 TEXTILE RESEARCH 
Helps solve textile production 
problems. 


4 FINISHING DEVELOPMENT 
Helps develop and apply service- 
able dyes and finishes. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon 
Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y.; 
Charlotte, N. C.; Cleveland, Ohio; Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Providence, R. I.; Washington, 
D. C.; Wilmington, Del. 

Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roanoke Va.; 
Lewistown, Pa.; Nitro, W. Va.; Parkersburg, 
W. Va.; Meadville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va. 







































































out uniformly high quality products. 


PRODUCT 
Caustic Soda 





& 
fess 


eo Liquid Chlorine 

. Laury! Pyridinium 

; Chloride 

: Sodium Sulfide 

- Sodium Sulfhydrate 








ES 





14 Forty-seventh St. 


New York, N. Y. 








HOOKER 
ELECTROCHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 


Wilmington, Calif. 


Soda has retained its popularity in the Rayon Industry over the years. 


DESCRIPTION 


Specially refined for. Rayon In- 
dustry. Impurities carefully con- 
trolled. In solutions of 50% and 
73% concentration. 


Light orange liquid or greenish 
yellow gas of umform high quality. 


A mottled tan semi-solid. Solu- 
bility in water is 60 gms per 100 
gms of water. 


A light yellow colored solid rela- 
tively free from iron and other 
heavy metal salts. 


A light yellow colored solid of 
high purity and negligible metal 
content. 


Data sheets and samples of Hooker chemicals will be sent 
when requested on your letterhead. Send also for Hooker 
General Products List which contains information on 
nearly one hundred Hooker chemicals, many of which have 
a wide application in the textile field. 


*This use is controlled by U. S. Patent Number 2,125,031. 





Tacoma, Wash. 





HOOKER 


CHEMICALS 





Better Rayon with These Hooker Chemicals 


Chemists who have worked to improve rayon production have learned that they can depend upon 
the high quality of Hooker Caustic Soda. Because of its continued dependability, Hooker Caustic 


These same high standards are upheld in all Hooker Chemicals. The ever increasing use of Hooker 
Rayon Chemicals testifies to the confidence users have learned they can place in Hooker products. 
Here are five of the Hooker Chemicals that are helping in the manufacture of viscose rayon. The 


consistent high purity of these Hooker Chemicals lightens your work and enables you to turn 


USE 
Mercerizing pulp to form alkali 


cellulose having  reproduceable 
solution viscosity. 


Treating process water. Prepara- 
tion of hypochlorite bleaching 
solutions. 


As a cationic detergent to keep 
* clean. Wetting and 
cleaning agent for textile fibers. 
As a leveling agent and color 
modifier in dyeing. 


spinerettes 


In desulfurizing rayon yarn. 
Manufacture of dyes. 


For preparation of desulfurizing 
bath. Manufacture of dyes. 
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TIME TESTED NOW EVEN BETTER 


This Van Vlaanderen Tubing Machine has done excellent work through the war years. 
Now it has been improved to process up to 250 yards a minute and to take larger 
diameter rolls on tubes. 


Operation of the machine is through mechanical controls within easy reach of the 
operator. Cloth speed is constant and measuring is accurate and dependable. Ball bear- 
ings are used throughout. Motor and |-3 variable speed drive. Lubricated parts are 
sealed in oil. 





Write for descriptive leaflet 
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Rayco engineers are prepared to give you a practical 
answer to this question by making a free in-the-mill 


ok HIGH E R PR IicE waste survey and analysis which will help you accom- 


isk ct 4 "hing | plish the following: 


Fe : ‘YOUR ‘WASTE 1. Reduce unnecessary waste output. 
OR LE ss WASTE if 2. Lower waste handling costs. 


E 





a. Rictebony Tr. : 4 3. Improve pre-cleaning methods to increase 
ofa iy ; TPU T eeee | quality and production. 


At your request we shall be glad to arrange a com- 
plete waste survey for your mill. 





The RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG. CO. and Affiliates 
Specialists in Grading, Marketing and Processing Cotton and Synthetic Fibers 
General Offices: Cincinnati, Ohio 
Plants and Cincinnati, Ohio « Franklin, Ohio « Atlanta,Ga. + Charlotte,N.C. «© Covington, Tenn. 
Sales Offices: e Greensboro,N.C. « Memphis, Tenn. + New/York,N.Y. + Chicago, Ill. « Detroit, Mich. 


‘ 
] 
; 
‘ 
i 


COTTON & 
SYNTHETIC 
FIBERS 
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—In Work Stoppage and Production Loss! 


“The Problem: 


Work stoppage due to machine parts failure exacts 
an enormous toll of production and profit. Frequent- The Solution: 
ly, the redesigning and ee <9 gee of Fanon specific Our business is to improve the life 
sore spot” part would eliminate a majority of the - A 
; : and wear, when feasible, of ordi- 
average machine breakdowns. Under today’s costs, is : 
Penge nary “weak spot” machine parts. 
no possibility should be overlooked to prevent or é . 
‘ . Fresh from exacting war aircraft 
reduce Recurring Parts Failure. : , 
production, our engineers and mod- 
ern metal working equipment have 
been successful “trouble shooters” 
for a number of manufacturers. If 
you have Recurring Parts Failures, 
we'll be glad to talk with you— 
without obligation. 


Precision Parts 
Complete Assemblies 


. / | 
One of the ations Finest, Manufacturing Division 


Bouligny now offers specialized engineering and 


equipment for producing longer lasting machine 
parts that require heat treating of steels, precision ¢ 
grinding, machining and electro-plating. Above is @) U { nm 
one of our modern machines for precision internal ° S 


grinding. n C 


ENGINEERS OF LONGER LASTING MACHINE PARTS 
Geer loatte, N, 
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An Adventure 
of the Armour 
SOAP Sleuth 


THE CASE OF THE 
DISAPPEARING SHORTAGES! 


Things are looking better... soap is coming back! 
There’s still not as much as we all would like, but with 


the lifting of Government restrictions, the future is 





brighter. 


Your cooperation is still needed .. . ic takes time 


to refill soap supply lines. If you'll try to keep Armour 





informed of your problems and needs, we will do our 
best to give you your fair share of soap as it becomes 


more plentiful. 





INDUSTRIAL 
soap 


Armour and Company, 1355 W. 3lst., Chicago 9, lil. 
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BELTS 


A COMPLETE LENE 


for every drive in 
kind of mill 


Gilmer SPe° jalizes 9 pelts- And Gilmer has 
a thorow ug” under retandin€ < t textile 
industry pelting nee a 

— lice 


“fr om ne early 
esociation with ev ery y branch o of el in 


y drive from 
Flat Felts, 
endless -:* 
for light 
Fa ch is de- 
y con- 


*xable 





Let Gilmer engine 

your mac chinery ° 
efficienY . 

any of Y ur pow r 

without * char 

FREE copy 

for the Text! ‘ile Industry- 





There is a Gilmer Distr! jbutor ! 
ti 


jude Endless Round Belts for . 
‘ons egardi b 
ne ow for = ing frames: ( onsult hi im reg rding » ye ” 
in 


est 
drives- Write for you noeREE copy t 
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<oR®- LOOMS...MOTORS 
COMB BOXES...WINDERS 


CARDS... HOSIERY MACHINES 
TOP ROLLS...LINE SHAFTING 


















HOUGHTON’S 


STA IPUT 


LUBRI 













ANTS 





These are not just good oils; thef’re made from highest grade 
stocks, polymerized and given two outstanding scientific treat- 
ments which result, first in resist{mce to leakage; secondly, in 
high film strength. 


As their name indicates, they stay put, rather than drip on 
fabrics or floor. And they’re high ih oiliness and in load-carrying 
capacity. It takes less oil, applied less often, so you save time 
and money. 


Supplied in all needed viscositieg by E. F. HOUGHTON & CO., 
Philadelphia and Charlotte. Sezyice and sales offices in all 
principal cities. 


Less oil... BA Less often... 
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Tuears a@ reason, and a good one, 
why corrugated containers carry so much of the 
nation’s commerce. It’s the perfect protection 
they afford products, whether large or small, 
heavy or light, that creates such a demand. 
Light in weight, they are sturdy enough to 
stand the stress and strain of shipping. 







PLANTS LOCATED THROUGHOUT THE SOUTH 
NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE 
228 EAST 45th ST., NEW YORK:-W, N. Y. 
Phone MUrray Hill 2-6492 





For furniture or fruit, tobacco or toys, the 


corrugated container is durable and depend- 
able. Old Dominion offers the advantage of 
engineering experience in the corrugated field 
. .. its own printing plant .. . and a specially 
devised system \of identity markings. Consult 
us on your corragated problems. 


Write, today for completely illustrated 
Corrugated Carton Folder, to Old 
Dominion Box Company, Inc., Dept. 
40,Charlotte, North Carolina. 





4 f 
CHARLOTTE - N. CAROLINA 


PRECISION BUILT PAPER BOXES AND PACKAGING MATERIAL 
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As shuttle speeds go higher and higher the advantages 
of Dayton De Luxe Loop Pickers become greater and And Here are More Reasons ve 


greater. They have approximately twice the life of ‘ } 
ordinary pickers at today’s higher speeds. Put another why you should standardize “ 
way, they are cutting picker costs as much as 50%. on Dayton DeLuxe Loop Pickers 


Dayton DeLuxe Loop Pickers are made of special 


R nies 5 " ic 50%. 
fabrics and resilient rubber, molded together into eae cnemnlbnapity. mi 


a superstrong unit. They are designed with a flared ay, ee em 


. d - Save ‘rati ime. 
bottom for easy application. Corners are rounded. satiate aes. ime 


- When boxed, loom stays in 


The picker stick hole is molded for a perfect fit. pareliel, 


ae oh ot oe 


If you are not using Dayton Pickers order a few Re. aden.e mented shetibe te 


to use as replacements. They will sell themselves eliminated. 

to you. Write for full information today. 6. Jerked-in fillings reduced to 
minimum, 

THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 7. Give month-after-month serv- 


i 1 high-speed looms. 
Factory: Waynesville, N. C. a ee aren 


Main Sales Office: Woodside Bidg., Greenville, $. C. 


Diente, Fwalanlopenc 


THE MARK OF TECHNICAL EXCELLENCE IN NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 




















FAMOUS WE pvmrmertiC RUBBER PRODUCTS SINCE 1934 
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Electronics—$100 a Plant 

Starry-eyed dreamers who 
tronics as nebular phenomena 
world) 


view elec 
(out of this 
should look over the offer of John 
T. O'Connor & Co. in our pages to survey 
any plant for 


electronic possibilities for 


just $100. Looks more like something just - 


around the corner, now. 
+ 
All Harry’s Fault 


Our President gets blamed for a lot of 


things, but S. G. Davenport of Kali Mfg. 
Co. (adyv.) caps the climax with hanging 


the Navy defeat in the annual clash with 
Army at Mr. Truman's doorstep, It seems 
that Navy got ahead in the first two quar- 
ters, but Harry moved over to 
of the field at the half and 
much of a jinx even for them. 


their side 


proved too 


Bunch Builder 
“Please send us the address of the people 
who make the Holcombe Bunch Builder 
J. R. SWETENBURG 
Gen. Supt., Wellington Mills, Ine. 
Anderson, S. C. 
S 
Waste Control 
“I will appreciate sending to me 
any booklet at which may 
prove helpful to me in my present assign- 
ment on waste control.” 
OSCAR 


your 


your disposal 


GOODSTEIN 
Catasauqua, Pa. 
* 
Rah & Hank to Purdue 
“I have today read ‘Rah and Hank—The 
Eleventh Modern Fable’ . I like it very 
much, Please tell me the cost of reprints. 


” 


M. F. STIGERS 
Purdue University 
Lafayette, Ind. 
Sf 

Spun Rayons 

“Kindly send us a reprint on the series 
‘Processing 
Yarns. 


Procedures for Spun Rayon 


, G. W. MORGAN 
Bear Brand Hosiery Co. 
Kankakee, II. 

Sd 
“Tops With Us” 


He won't let us use his name and maybe 





U. S. Rubber says Happy New Year. 
Anyway it is a New Year and Betty 
Underwood is showing new sheer chiffon 
panties woven of U. S. Lastex or so we 
understand. That’s good enough for us. 
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because those wolves 


well 
who are our competitors would be on him 
right now, but a good advertiser says, “We 


that’s just as 


are well aware of the exceptional value 


of your publication ... is tops with us and 
you may have noted that we chose it as 
the first ‘ 

Thank you, brother. Amen and may the 


publication 


rumor spread. 





POEM-—To Be Or Not To Be 


The editor doesn’t like my poems. 
The president says they stink. 

I like my poems. 

What do you readers think? 


Tear off a bale of cloth, draperies, a dozen 


nylons size 814 or whatever you have handy, 
and send together with not less than 200 
why you like [Ed. Note: Or 
abhor| the Poet Laureate of TExTILE IN 
DUSTRIES. The decision of the 


words on 


judges (me) 
will be final and no manuscript returned 


There is one (1) reader at least or most 
P. J. Wood of 
“The meeter in your poem is all cock-eyed 
time take a little more 


What do you think? 


Royce Chemical Co. says 


. The next com 


pany time 





Inquiries on New Equipment 


Inquiries are still coming in to us and 
to companies mentioned in our October 
Modern Equipment and 
Comments and thanks have 
from Althouse Chemical Co., 
Bushing Co., Walton Laboratories, Sylvania 
Div., 
Textile Machine 
Earnest F. Culbreath, 
Smith, Drum & Co 


Number 


Process 
been receive: 
Moccasin 
American Viscose Corp., Americar 
Corp., J. W Lewis Co 


Kearny Mfg. Co., 


¢ 


New Looms 


that the Pullman Com 
pany is starting the manufacture of looms 
for the cotton trade. If this information is 
true, can you give us information...” 

S. D. FRANCESCA 
Trinacria Specialty Mfg. Co. 
Norwich, Conn. 


“We understand 


Sh-Sh-Sh! However, if Draper 
Pullman Warner & Swasey, M. W. 
Kellogg, Crompton & Knowles, Kaltenborn, 
Information Please, et al are still not talk 


ing, write us for the answer. 
5 
Needle Straightening—Berkshire 


Corp., 
Corp., 


“TI received the September issue and read 
with great interest the article in the Knit 
ting section, ‘How to Straighten Needles. 
1 want to congratulate you upon the pre- 
sentaton of the material We wish to 
get some copies for training purposes... *’ 

HUGO HEMMERICH 
Berkshire Knitting Mills 
Pa, 


Ve x 
Reading. 
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Straightening Needles 
have available one reprint of 
Needles for Full-Fashioned 


“Do you 
Straightening 
Machines’ ?”’ 

N. H. ROCHELLE 
Mills 


South Langhorne, Pa. 


Grace Hosiery 


(So much interest was evoked by send 
ing out reprints of past series on “Straight 
ening Needles for Full-Fashioned Machines’ 
that a new article in the Knitting Section, 
brought this subject up 


September issue, 


to-date.) 


* 
Card Sliver Drafting 


“Some time back you carried an article 
in Corton about a concern in North Caro- 
lina who were manufacturing a set of 
draft rolls to go on the front of a card 
to take the place of the bottom calender 
rolls. as 


A. S. THOMAS 
V-P, Monticello Cotton Mills 
Monticello, Ark. 
(Card Sliver Drafting Attachment 


scribed in May issue on page 134, patented 
by Prentice M. Thomas and J. H. Barton, 
Columbus, Ga.) 
* 
Old-Timer Again 
“Have you Septem 
ber 1946 issue. ...I am particularly inter- 
ested in ‘Old Timer’ remarks and just want 
to be sure our men on the job read it.” 
T. H. FLOYD 
Textile Mills, Ine 


extra copies of the 


Gen. Megr., Opelika 
Opelika, Ala. 


5 

Garnett Machine 
“You might be able help us loeate ; 
rag packer or garnett machine . We 
would appreciate your advising us whom to 


contact. 
R. V. KIRKLAND 

Hortex Manufacturing Co., Ine 
El Paso, Texas 

* 
Foreign Dept. 
; We are very interested to come int 
contact with American firms manufacturing 
machinery and textile 
factories. We ourselves are acting as sell- 


accessories for the 


ing agents to the Swedish textile factories 
for which sale we are specialized ... 


NILSSON & HAGERSTROM A-B 
Norrkoping, Sweden 


“We are interested in the import of warp 
stretch control or tension 
stallation in slasher roo.as for low, medium, 
fine, and warp threads. Beam 
sizes vary from 36 to 60 inches in length 


devices for in 


superfine 


K. B. JAVERI 
Federal India Trading Co. 
Ahmedabad, India 


¢ 
We Change Our Name 


Advertisers and agencies must prepare 
copy well in advance, so we had to let 
them know about TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
well in advance. Comments generally were 
favorable and orders are already being re- 
ceived under the new name. An old time 
contributor who learned of the change writes, 
‘‘T think it is a grand idea there are 
so many fibers mixed today. . . It will be a 
hard job to improve the magazine as it is for 
to my judgment there is no textile maga- 
zine that approaches its greatness.’’ Our 
humble thanks. 
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A JOB THAT PROVES THE 
aa SSN Meee ‘WEARING 
- wa Ze 
| OF FORMICA 














ORMICA ways, bearing many tons 
aay and operating at speeds up to 38 
feet per minute have been used on gian 
planers produced by the G. A. Gray Com- 
pany, Cincinnati. After years of use they 
show no wear or deterioration whatever. 


This is proof of the adaptability of this mod- 
ern material for wearing surfaces in all sorts 
of machinery. These ways are used to guide 
the machine, and accuracy of its output de- 
pends on them. 





They have a non-scoring and wear-resisting 
quality that makes them the best of possible 
materials for the purpose. Another important 
quality for high speed operation under heavy 
weight is their heat-insulating quality. This 
prevents heat penetrating to the metal table 
support, changing its dimensions and caus- 
ing it to curl. 





y orf. 
"ADE MARIE REG.US- PAY 


Formica engineers will be glad to discuss 
similar applications and recommend the most 
desirable grades. 


4 


THE FORMICA INSULATION CO., 4635 SPRING GROVE AVENUE, CINCINNATI 32, OHIO 








“Cotton”’--18938 


IN 1898, THE FIRST issues of 
“Cotton” were published in 
Atlanta with the primary editorial 
aim of supplying manufacturing 
information to a small but grow- 
ing group of southern textile mills. 
In 1898, textiles were predomi- 
nantly for clothing and mostly for 
women. 28 to 30 yards of cloth wasi_ 
nothing for one of those dresses; » 
not mentioning the layers under-.; 
‘neath. Silk stockings were consid=s 
ered immoral and indecent. Many 
of today’s uses of textiles, such as» 
in the automobile, were unknown. © 

The great bulk of textile manu- , 
facturing in the United States was 
in New England, and we still de- 
pended upon England and the con- 
tinent for finer textiles. 

In England and on the continent, 
textile manufacturing information 
had always been closely held by 
the mills. To a great extent, New 
England mills inherited that trait. 
Fortunately for the new publica- 
tion “Cotton,” there was an eager- 
ness on the part of those establish- 
ing mills in the South to learn and 
a willingness on their part to assist 
fellow manufacturers by exchang- 
ing manufacturing information. 
The new publication spread rapid- 
ly with more and more mill men 
participating in and contributing to 
its editorial pages. 

In 1904, the present publishers, 
W. R. C. Smith Publishing Co., 
purchased the publication, and by 
1908 knitting and dyeing informa- 
tion had been added and the cir- 
culation had spread into New Eng- 
land and other sections of the 
country. Also in 1908, the nation- 
al scope of the magazine was aug- 
mented by the purchase and con- 
solidation of the oldest existing 
textile publication in America— 
The Journal of Commerce of Bos- 
ton, Mass . 

With its location and roots in 
the southern textile industry, 
which had to learn the hard way, 
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“Textile Industries”’’--1947 


“Cotton” was a party to and part 
of an advance in textile manufac- 
turing that brought the United 
States from a position of step-child 
of British industry to world domi- 
nance in the field. 

There were many changes in fi- 
bers and in processes. 1911 marked 
the first domestic manufacture of 
viscose rayon and the entry of 
synthetic fibers. Automatic looms, 
electric power, improvements in 
spinning and other textile process- 
es, as well as in general industrial 
equipment, were adopted readily 
by the textile industry. 

“Cotton” grew and expanded 
with the industry—broadening its 
editorial services to cover the new 
fibers, processes, and equipment. 
Its circulation expanded into all 
branches of textile manufacturing 
industries throughout the United 
States and Canada and into over a 
score of foreign countries. 

The spread of the industry and 
of “Cotton” magazine led to a 
growing feeling of the inadequacy 
of the name “Cotton.” One step 
was taken in 1928 to indicate more 
clearly the expanded scope of the 
publication by the addition of the 
phrase The Textile Manufacturing 
Journal to the name “Cotton.” In 
1931, the name was formally 
changed to “CoTToNn (Serving the 
Textile Industries).”’ 


WITH ALL of the changes and ad- 
vances in textile manufacturing 
and in fibers, and with the in- 
creased scope of editorial and cir- 
culation activity, the major pur- 
pose of providing a production and 
management journal for those in 
charge of textile manufacturing 
has remained unchanged. Nor is 
any such change contemplated in 
the adoption of the name TEXTILE 
INDUSTRIES with this issue. It is 
our belief that the new name more 
clearly portrays the service of the 
journal covering, as it does, all fi- 
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bers and all types of textile pro- 
duction. 


THROUGHOUT the years “‘Cotton”’ 
has been accepted by the reader as 
his own personal journal, edited 
so that the man on the job can 
readily interpret and apply in a 
practical manner the manufactur- 
ing information offered. It has 
been part and parcel of his job. 

Not only does the textile man 
read the magazine, but in many in- 
stances he writes it. By-lines ap- 
pearing in “Cotton” have been 
those of outstanding men in the 
textile industry. Through the 
“How Other Men Manage” and 
other departments “Cotton” has 
become recognized as the clearing 
house for all types of practical and 
helpful manufacturing and man- 
agement data. 

Readers have been asked by 
sources other than “Cotton’s” just 
what its power is and why it is ac- 
cepted whole-heartedly by the 
manufacturer. They have been told 
that “Cotton” is human and per- 
sonalized—and brings to them an- 
swers to problems that they must 
solve in their own plants. We ac- 
cept this as a high compliment: The 
magazine is personal, and whether 
the term “human” provides the 
proper terminology or not. we still 
like it. 

The editors appreciate the splen- 
did cooperation of the men in the 
mills—those men who read and 
often contribute to its pages. The 
editors appreciate the generous ex- 
change of information — for 
through this exchange, as much as 
any other contributing factor, the 
textile industry enjoys its position 
in the world of business. 

TEXTILE INDUSTRIES will contin- 
ue to be your production and man- 
agement journal. Its constant pur- 
pose will be to expand and im- 
prove the value of its services to 
you. 


5! 








ROLLER BEARING SPINDLES 


with FULL-FLOATING FOOTSTEP BEARING 


+. . insure continuous operation 
and reduce your costs. The standard 
Marquette cotton spindle, equipped 
with aluminum adapter (as illustrated) 
for use with paper tubes, has been giv- 
ing satisfactory service for seven years. 
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Write for illustrated catalog 
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Anti-Racket Legislation 


THE MOST URGENT problem fac- 

ing the new Congress is some 
sane and reasonable labor legisla- 
tion. The recent coal strike was 
merely a sample of what can be 
done by unregulated monopolies 
encouraged and nourished by the 
Government. Ever since the pass- 
age of the Wagner Act-—the Bill 
of Rights of the rackets—it has 
been absolutely certain that the 
labor unions must sooner or later 
gain the power which they are 
now exercising. 


Any move to restrict this un- 
reasonable power is going to be 
met with anguished cries from the 
racketeers who wield it. The 
slightest attempt to make labor 
unions amenable to the ordinary 
laws of the land will be hailed as 
a “punitive” measure and as “anti- 
labor” or an attempt “to destroy 
the labor unions.” Certainly, we 
want no punitive labor laws, be- 
cause it is irrational to punish 
people for doing what they have 
been invited and encouraged to 
do, and certainly the Wagner Act 
was:‘an invitation and an encour- 
agement to the formation of these 
all-powerful, monopolistic labor 
rackets. Furthermore, the National 
Administration gave constant aid 
and comfort to these monopolies 
for many years. Neither do we 
want any anti-labor legislation— 
all we need are some anti-monop- 
oly and anti-racket laws as applied 
to unions. 

For years there has been a defi- 
nite distinction between “labor,” as 
the term applies to all who work, 
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and “Labor,” with a capital “L,” 
which includes only that relative- 
ly small section of labor belonging 
to labor unions. There are prob- 
ably 10 or 12 million people nomi- 
nally belonging to these unions. 
How many of them have been 
dragooned into membership 
through threats or by the auto- 
matic action of trick lakor laws, 
and how many are voluntary and 
enthusiastic labor union members, 
there is no way of telling, but out 
of a total estimated labor force 
of around 60 million, it is rather 
absurd to talk about one-fifth of 
these persons as constituting La- 
bor. 

It is even more absurd to grant 
to this 20 per cent of the labor 
force the power to extort from the 
other 80 per cent a fictitious stand- 
ard of living for the fortunate 
monopolists. 


WE SHOULD certainly make no 
concerted attempt to destroy labor 
unions, which have as much right 
to exist as any other organizations, 
so long as they exist within the 
framework of the laws governing 
the rest of us. For the past 12 or 
13 years our laws have treated la- 
bor unions as things apart and ex- 
empt from the common law and 
its customary applications. Labor 
unions have been specifically ex- 
empted from the operation of the 
laws controlling monopoly and 
rackets, a tacit admission that la- 
bor unions are monopolies and are 
rackets. Otherwise, why should 
they need specific exemption from 
these laws? 
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If labor unions can only exist 
under monopolistic conditions, 
there is little excuse for their ex- 
istence, and if they perish when 
forbidden to operate as predatory 
rackets, no one need mourn their 
passing. We see no reason, how- 
ever, why labor unions can not ex- 
ist usefully as decent, law-abiding 
organizations. 

Theoretically, a labor union is an 
association to permit employees to 
bargain collectively with employ- 
ers, and to put up a united front 
in such bargaining. Theoretically, 
each labor union would be con- 
cerned solely with the relationship 
between a given employer and his 
employees, and the moment a 
union representing one group of 
employees is permitted to form a 
power group with other unions, the 
seeds of monopoly have been sown. 
There is no more justification for 
one labor organization to control 
coal mining than for one industria] 
organization to control it, and there 
will never be peace in the coal 
mining industry, or in any other 
industry, until these labor monopo- 
lies are broken up. 

As a pattern for breaking them 
up we have ample precedent in 
the actions taken against the oil 
trusts, utility corporations, and 
other combinations held to be op- 
erating in restraint of trade. If 
the United Mine Workers should 
be split up into a group of six in- 
dependent unions, each of these 
would represent about 65,000 min- 
ers, and so constituted would cer- 
tainly not lack bargaining power 
in dealing with their employers. If 
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these six umions signed six sep- 
arate contracts, separated by two 
months each, and if these unions 
were further amenable to the va- 
rious anti-monopoly laws, a na- 
tional coal strike would be an im- 
possibility; yet each individual 
union would possess ample power 
to represent its membership force- 
fully in bargaining with the coal 
mining companies. 

Similarly, mo one group of 
unions should be allowed to con- 
trol the employees in the steel, 
automotive, textile, or other large 
industries. The same principle that 
applies to corporations should here 
apply to labor organizations. These 
labor organizations should be 
broken up into units large enough 
to properly represent the interests 
of their members; yet small enough 
to make monopolistic practices im- 
possible without collusion, and col- 
lusion should be strictly prevented 
by the application of anti-monop- 
oly laws. The aim in any forth- 
coming labor legislation should be 
to destroy monopolies and rackets 
and make labor organizations self- 
respecting and decent members of 
society. 

In every walk of life there are 
men with the instincts of high- 
waymen and the morals of burg- 
lars, who are never slow to take 
advantage of any situation which 
offers unusual rewards for the ex- 
ercise of their peculiar talents. 
They have infested industry in the 
past, and some of the labor unions 
are now literally crawling with 
them. To this type of man, a labor 
organization is nothing but a mon- 
ey-making racket. He looks upon 
the control of a labor union ex- 
actly as he would look upon the 
complete control of all the grocery 
stores in a community, with the 
attendant privilege of looting the 
public with unreasonable prices. 
We have had some highly illustra- 
tive examples of this attitude in 
the current drive to unionize the 
southern textile industry. 


FOLLOWING a recent union elec- 
tion in which the union was voted 
down about two to one, estimates 
of the amount the national union 
spent on the drive r.n as high as 
$200,000. One textile mill execu- 
tive stated that as nearly as he 
could estimate, the union had spent 
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over $30,000 during a period of six 
months in trying to.organize his 
help. These are merely random 
instances which have come to our 
attention recently. We can re- 
member any number of other 
unionization drives that must have 
cost very large sums of money. 

When a labor organization is 
willing to spend $30,000 or $200,- 
000 to cram something down the 
throats of people who do not want 
it, that organization must be play- 
ing for very high stakes. There 
must be plenty of gravy in the 
labor union business if it can af- 
ford to gamble a couple of hundred 
thousand dollars for the lucrative 
returns from unionizing a particu- 
lar plant or group of plants. 

It has always seemed to us that 
this phase of unionism as now 
practiced in the United States def- 
initely marks it as a racket. A 
labor union to be a good organi- 
zation should be a wholly volun- 
tary association. When a little 
neuclus of determined organizers 
can intimidate and coerce large 
groups of people into paying dues 
for little if any return, the organi- 
zation which these people are 
forced to join is flattered by call- 
ing it even a racket. 


The thousands of dollars spent 
by one of these organizations in 
trying to persuade a_ group of 
working people to join it must 
necessarily come out of the pock- 
ets of other working people. The 
costly strikes engineered by the 
racketeers for their own aggran- 
dizement are also financed by the 
working people. We have often 
wondered how many strikes could 
have been avoided if union prac- 
tice decreed that the salaries of all 
union officers stopped when a 
strike began. 


THE MEMBERS of the United 
Mine Workers took a severe beat- 
ing this year in their two strikes. 
On the basis of the average earn- 
ings per miner during the months 
when the mines were in full op- 
eration, these two strikes cost each 
individual miner slightly over 
$600. The first strike gained some 
concessions for the miners, while 
the second gained nothing except a 
$3,500,000 fine assessed against 
the union treasury. 

The automobile workers and the 
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steel and electrical workers have 
also taken a similar beating. It has 
been estimated that the employees 
of General Motors will have to 
work 10 years before the gain in 
the wage increase obtained by the 
strike will equal the wage losses 
suffered by the workers. We have 
seen no similar estimates for the 
steel and electrical workers, but 
the conditions will probably be 
about the same. 

It seems incredible that rational 
people would engage in any such 
idiotic behavior unless spurred on 
by the coercive action of leaders 
who themselves had some personal 
gain to be made by the workers’ 
losses. Not only do the workers 
lose directly, but the whole coun- 
try loses. Few strikes ever pay 
themselves out. The difference 
between what could have been ob- 
tained by peaceful negotiations and 
what was obtained through riot 
and anarchy is nearly always com- 
pletely absorbed by the costs of 
the strike. 

There is a strike going on in 
Wisconsin now which could not 
pay off in 30 years even if the full 
demands of the employees were 
met. Such strikes can not possibly 
benefit the members of unions, and 
these strikes are engineered solely 
in the interest of furthering some 
over-all policy decided upon by 
the master racketeers who control 
the groups of unions. The rights of 
individuals are completely lost in 
the master plans of these self-ap- 
pointed Napoleons of labor. 


THE CLOSED SHOP is a thoroughly 
monopolistic practice and should 
be forbidden by law. The closed 
shop principle denies to the indi- 
vidual his fundamental right to 
seek work where he can find it 
and where an employer is willing 
to give it to him. The labor unions 
have been vocally clamoring for a 
Fair Employment Law to prevent 
certain discriminations against 
working people, and yet the unions 
themselves are the most irrecon- 
cilable discriminators of all. They 
would deny to every man the right 
to work unless he belongs to some 
particular organization and pays 
tribute to it. 


We do not believe that any pri- 


(Continued on page 129) 
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Chemists and Colorists Hold 


Silver Jubilee Convention 


THE AMERICAN Association of 

Textile Chemists and Col- 
orists held its Silver Jubilee 
Convention in Boston, Mass., 
December 12-14. The conven- 
tion was sponsored by the 
Northern New England Section, 
with George O. Linberg of Du- 
Pont serving as chairman. 

Henry F. Herrmann of Gen- 
eral Dyestuff Corporation was 
elected president of the associa- 
tion. He is a member of the New 
York Section, having served as 
chairman of that section for two 
years. In the national body of 
the association, he has served 
on the council and on the re- 
search, publicity, and corporate 
membership committees. In 1945 
he was elected vice-president. 

John N. Dalton, chief chemist 
of Pacific Mills, Worsted Divi- 
sion, was elected vice-president. 
He is a member of the Northern 
New England Section. 

C. Norris Rabold, director of 
chemical research and develop- 
ment of Union Bleachery, was 
also elected vice-president. Mr. 
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Rabold is a member of the 
Piedmont Section. 

William H. Cady, for many 
years chief chemist of United 
States Finishing Company, was 
awarded the Olney Medal for 
outstanding achievement in the 
field of textile chemistry. His 
work on the lightfastness of 
dyed and printed textiles has 
been particularly notable, and 
he has published numerous re- 
ports and scientific papers on 
various aspects of that subject. 
Mr. Cady is a charter member 
of the association, having served 
as president in 1936-37. He has 


been active in its research work 
during the entire 25 years of 
its existence. 

A highlight of the convention 
were the exhibits by corporate 
members and the research com- 
mittees of AATCC. 

The Convention next year 
will be held in Chicago under 
auspices of the Midwest Sec- 
tion. 

Abstracts of selected papers 
presented during the Silver Ju- 
bilee Convention appear here- 
with. Abstracts of other papers 
presented will follow in later 
issues. 


Chemical Modification 
of Wool 


By MILTON HARRIS and ALFRED E. BROWN 


Milton Harris Associates 


A NUMBER of years ago, a series 

of researches on the molecular 
structure of the wool fiber dem- 
onstrated that the chemical struc- 
ture of this fiber could be altered 
in such a way as to profoundly af- 
fect its chemical, biological, and 
mechanical properties. Unfortun- 
ately, the reactions involved were 
impractical and prohibitively ex- 
pensive. 

The disulfide cross-links in the 
wool fiber are easily destructible; 
they are responsible in a large 
measure for the sensitivity of wool 
to alkalies, oxidizing and reduc- 
ing agents, and to its edibility by 


Left, William H. Cady, who was 
awarded the Olney Medal for out- 
standing achievement in the field of 
textile chemistry. Right, Henry F. 
Herrmann of General Dyestuff Corp.., 
elected president of AATCC. 


moths. Earlier research led to the 
prediction that if these cross-links 








could be broken and rebuilt in a 
stable form, many of the defects 
of wool could be eliminated or 
minimized and its desirable prop- 
erties retained. This subsequently 
proved feasible through a series of 
reactions involving the reduction 
of the disulfide linkages with thi- 
oglycollic acid followed by re- 
building the ruptured links with 
trimethylene dibromide. 

The reconstituted wool showed 
greatly increased resistance to at- 
tack by alkalis, oxidizing, and re- 
ducing agents and moths, even 
when only one half the disulfide 
cross-links were changed to the 
new linkages. However, the cost 
of the chemicals alone for modify- 
ing one half of the cross-links ex- 
ceeded $1.50 per pound of wool 
treated, and at least 6 hours were 


required for the conversion, a to- 
tally impractical system indeed. 

At this stage of the work, an 
interesting possibility suggested 
itself. If cross-links could be re- 
built as soon as the disulfide 
groups were split, such molecular 
rearrangements with their dele- 
terious effects could not occur. 
One possible way to accomplish 
this would be to incorporate both 
the reducing agent and the alky- 
lating agent in the same treat- 
ing solution. 


One-Step Method 


Treatment of the wool by a one- 
step method dramatically con- 
firmed the foregoing hypothesis. 
The treated fiber or fabric re- 
tained its strength, elasticity, and 
desirable hand, at the same time 





The Dyeometer, exhibited at AATCC convention by Calco, is 
an instrument for studying color reaction. The machine makes pos- 
sible the study of the dye liquor of sample dyeings throughout the 
dyeing range; and with an automatic recording spectrophotometer 
the change taking place in a particular position of the spectrum can 
be determined. When the change is rapid, it may be followed by 
a special recording device. The Dyeometer is said to make possible 
the rigid control of variation of temperatures, volume of dyebath, 
circulation of the dyebath, motion of material being dyed, and con- 
trol of the surrounding atmosphere. 
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acquiring a marked increase in re- 
sistance to attack by alkalies and 
other chemical agents—In_ addition, 
it was shown that cross-linking of 
the ruptured disulfide links could 
be accomplished in this process 
with such agents as formaldehyde 
and glyoxal, as well as with alkyl 
dihalides. 


Time and Cost 


In contrast with a minimum 
processing time of 6 hours and a 
chemical cost of $1.50 in the earli- 
er work, the one-step process can 
be completed in 30 minutes or less 
at a chemical cost of about 3 cents 
per pound of wool treated. The 
great rapidity of the one-step 
process must result from the fact 
that the products of the reaction 
are immediately removed, thus 
driving the reaction to completion. 

The stabilization of cross-links 
is of potential value in producing 
wool of enhanced resistance to at- 
tack by biological agents and by 
chemical reagents such as oxidiz- 
ing and reducing agents and alka- 
lies. It will immediately be ob- 
vious that many wool processes in- 
volve the use of these chemicals 
with more or less deleterious ef- 
fects, among the well-known ones 
being stripping, bleaching, and 
vat-dyeing. Most commercial 
stripping processes result in con- 
siderable damage to the wool fiber, 
largely through attack on the di- 
sulfide cross-links. Since the most 
widely used stripping processes in- 
volve the use of hydrosulfites or 
the sulfoxylates, the addition of a 
suitable linkage rebuilding agent 
to the stripping bath will elimi- 
nate or minimize much of this type 
of damage. 


Bleaching Modified Wool 


Only one preliminary experi- 
ment on the bleaching of the madi- 
fied wool has been conducted thus 
far, and a totally unexpected re- 
sult was encountered. When a 
sample of very dark brown alpaca 
was pretreated by a sodium hydro- 
sulfite-ethylene dibromide proced- 
ure, very little change in color or 
strength of the fiber was found. 
The untreated and stabilized sam- 
ples were then bleached with hy- 
drogen peroxide under identical 
conditions and, after a _ given 
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length of time, the color of the 
modified sample was very much 
lighter than that of the original 
material. The entire behavior of 


the modified fiber was such as to 
indicate a much greater reactivity 
towards peroxide, a phenomena 
which still remains to be studied. 


Tippy Dyeing of Wool 
and Its Control 


Presented by New York Section in Intersectional 
Contest at A.A.T.C.C. Convention 


Winning Paper in Intersectional Contest 


TIPPY DYEING of wool occurs in 

several forms, the first and 
most serious being those dyeings in 
which the tips of the fibers are 
heavily dyed while the body sec- 
tions remain undyed or are only 
lightly dyed. A second variation 
is obtained when two or more con- 
trasting colors are used to produce 
a shade, resulting in pronounced 
variations in hue and color value 
between the tips and body por- 
tions. A third and less trouble- 
some effect is caused by the tips 
remaining undyed or lightly dyed, 
while the body portions are heavi- 
ly dyed. Some of these extreme 
contrasts are reduced when the 
stock is carded and combed, but 
these operations cannot entirely 
eliminate these defects and there- 
fore skittery, frosty or heathery 
effects are obtained. 


A Major Problem 


Tippy dyeing has long been rec- 
ognized as a major problem and in 
the past many attempts have been 
made toward a solution. Correc- 
tive methods suggested by von 
Bergen, Westbrooke, Speakman, 
and O’Day are all limited in their 
effectiveness and therefore have 
not found widespread application. 
The need for minimizing or elimi- 
nating tippiness has greatly in- 
creased in the past few years due 
to the consumer’s demand for 
higher quality. Also it has been 
further aggravated by the greater 
proportions of foreign wools now 
in use. Due to the inadequacies of 
previous recommendations, this 
problem was selected as a basis 
for intensive study, and, as a re- 
sult of extensive laboratory and 
dyehouse research, improved and 
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practical corrective measures have 
been developed. 

It is well known to every wool 
dyer that Amido Naphtol Red 6B 
(C. I. No. 57) and Wool Green S 
(C.I. No. 737) are perfectly level 
dyeing types, and it is also known 
that Fast Red A (C.I. No. 176) and 
Alizarine Sky Blue (C.I. No. 1088) 
do not dye so level as the first 
two products. However, on tippy 
wool the latter two produce uni- 
form dyeings, while the level dye- 
ing types dye very tippy. There- 
fore, a dyestuff which is known to 
be level dyeing is not necessarily 
suitable for tippy wool. This is 
emphasized to show that the dyer 
unfortunately cannot apply his 
knowledge of the level dyeing 





properties of dyestuffs to their 
working properties on tippy wool. 


650 Dyes Tested 


More than 650 individual acid 
and chrome dyes were tested and 
rated for their dyeing properties 
on tippy wool and mohair. These 
tests involved over 4000 dyeings 
The resulting ratings were tabu- 
lated. Use of this comprehensive 
table now makes it possible to ob- 
tain improved results by proper 
selection from a range of dyes rat- 
ed for their tendency toward tip- 
piness. Therefore, it will be 
found of great value to the woolen 
industry. It should also prove of 
particular value in the case of 
shades requiring a combination of 
dyes, as a proper selection will 
make it possible to avoid the pro- 
duction of pronounced hue differ- 
ences between body and tips. 


Variation Depends 
on Procedure 


The tests indicated that varia- 
tions in relative tippiness obtained 
with certain dyes, particularly 
chrome colors, occur frequently ac- 
cording to the procedure used. In 
certain cases, therefore, improve- 
ments in tippy dyeing can be ob- 
tained by variations in dyeing 
techniques. Generally speaking, it 
was found that dyes applied by the 
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topchrome procedure produced 
better results than when dyed 
metachrome. While procedure 
changes may be of considerable 
help in some instances, they do not 
lead to a general solution. 

The scientific fact that the sun- 
light damage of the wool epidermis 
is accompanied by a break of the 
sulphur linkage was confirmed 


coloristically. Further tests showed 
that relinking of the cysteine side 
chains will not prevent tippy dye- 
ing. Therefore it was necessary 
to investigate other methods for 
the prevention of tippy dyeing. 
Recently various agents have 
appeared on the market which 
were reputed to correct this con- 
dition. Since products of this na- 


ture had never been objectively 
evaluated, it was decided to inves- 
tigate this field. Of the many 
materials tested, several showed 
considerable promise and from 
these, four were selected for mill 
tests. These tests showed that in 
all cases use of the selected agents 
resulted in nearly perfect cover- 
age. 


Elimination of Fire Hazards of Fabries 


By SIDNEY COPPICK 


American Viscose Corp., Marcus Hook, Pa. 


Presented during AATCC convention in 
Boston, Mass., December 18, 1946. 
THE TERM “fireproof,” when 
used with reference to cellu- 
lose fabrics, is a misnomer, since 
it implies that adequately treated 
material would be unaffected by 
heat sources of high intensity. 
This is, of course, not so, as no 
process has been or is likely to be 


devised which will prevent all 
damage. However, it is well known 
that by means of certain treat- 
ments cellulosic substances may 
be rendered resistant to deteriora- 
tion by fire. 


Protective Materials 


The simplest protective materi- 
als which may be added to fabrics 





Detergency Comparator, a machine for comparing detergencies of 
chemicals, was on exhibit. The machine uses a small piece of fabric 
and conducts test in reduced time. It is adjustable for speed. After 
test is run, the Photovolt is used to determine the amount of re- 
flection for comparison of two fabrics processed with different 


detergents. 
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are certain water-soluble salts. 
These comprise the sulfates, sul- 
famates, phosphates, and borates. 
Although the borate and sulfamate 
retardants provide adequate pro- 
tection from flaming combustion, 
they do not prevent glowing of the 
fabric. However, both mono- and 
di-ammonium phosphate inhibit 
the two types of decomposition by 
fire and are conveniently used 
alone or in conjunction with other 
retardants. These materials are 
usually added to the fabric in 
“add-on” values of from 10 to 15%, 
which is accomplished by impreg- 
nating the goods with their aque- 
ous solutions and then drying. The 
treatments, however, afford only a 
very temporary protection since 
their retardant action is destroyed 
by leaching out of the salts during 
laundering. 

A greater degree of permanence 
is imparted to fire resistant fin- 
ishes by use of the so-called 
“double bath’ process, wherein 
single metallic hydroxides alone or 
their amphoteric mixtures are pre- 
cipitated within the fabric or fiber 
structure. The best protection ap- 
pears to result from the hydrated 
oxides of tungsten and tin co- 
precipitated by use of sodium 
tungstate in the first and stannic 
chloride in the second bath. In- 
creased glow resistance may be ob- 
tained by incorporating sodium 
phosphate in the first bath, but 
in general neither the flame nor 
glow protection is retained after 
a number of launderings unless the 
fire resistant treatment is followed 
by a resin coating to further bind 
the constituents in the fabric struc- 
ture. 


Recently, however, interest in 
the process has been revived by a 
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simplification of the procedure and 
increased efficiency of the re- 
tardant. When zinc chloride and 
borax are dissolved together in an 
organic solvent such as ethylene 
glycol, no precipitation occurs. The 
fabric is impregnated with this 
solution and finally passed into 
water, whereupon precipitation of 
a relatively insoluble basic zinc 
borate occurs. 


Pigment Process 


Another application of the per- 
manent type is the pigment pro- 
cess, wherein a metallic oxide and 
a chlorinated body are padded di- 
rectly on the fabric. The system 
has been used quite extensively, 
especially for tentage. The most 
efficient formulations appear to be 
those involving antimony oxide 
and a chlorinated paraffin, and 
both emulsion and solvent-suspen- 
sion applications have met with 
considerable success. Although 
these treatments afford excellent 
flame protection in the higher add- 
on range, they exhibit little if any 
glow retardancy unless materials, 
such as zinc borate or melamine 
pyrophosphate, are added. The 
flaming resistance then appears to 
be quite permanent, although the 
glow protection is readily lost on 
prolonged water leaching or laun- 
dering. 

Very recently an outstanding 
development has been made in 
fire-resistant finishing processes. 
The ‘approach differs considerably 
from. the well explored field of 
fabric coatings, where a purely 
physical attachment of the finish 
is relied upon for its permanence 
In the newer methods direct chem- 
ical combination of the cellulose 
with the retardant is accomplished. 


Chemical Combination 


The choice of a suitable retar- 
dant with which cellulose may be 
combined chemically, naturally 
falls to the effective strong acid 
type. Futhermore, the phosphoric 
acid esters would appear to be the 
most promising, since this radical 
is specific in its combined flame 
and glow resistance. 

There is little difficulty in pre- 
paring cellulose phosphate with the 
desired fire-resistant qualities, but 
in the preparation of this material 
the fibrous characteristics of the 
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The Fade-Ometer, exhibited at the AATCC convention, is used 
for testing fastness to sunlight. This machine gives a speed-up 
method of testing. AATCC standards are used. These may be secured 
from Lowell Textile Institute. Moisture within the Fade-Ometer is 
controlled. The machine may be operated on regular current—tests 


made in all seasons. 





cellulose are usually either com- 
pletely destroyed or weakened to 
such an extent that the product is 
rendered useless as a textile. How- 
ever, it appears that if the reaction 
is carried out in the presence of an 
excess of certain nitrogen com- 
pounds, little if any changes oc- 
cur in the desirable fiber charac- 
teristics, and only a slight reduc- 
tion in strength is observed. 

In practice, urea seems to be thé 
best reaction medium and the pro- 
cess is carried out by passing the 
fabric through an aqueous solution 
of phosphoric acid or its ammon- 
ium salts containing a large excess 
of urea. This retardant mixture is 
dried on the fabric, after which 
curing is allowed to proceed at 
elevated temperatures. The phos- 
phoric radical is then permanently 
attached to the fabric and the ex- 
cess urea may be washed out. The 
resulting cellulose phosphate exists 
as the ester between the alcohol 
groups of the fiber and one or 
more of the tribasic phosphoric 
acid groups. 

The remainder of the acid groups 
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do not exist as the free acidic- 
hydrogen, but are neutralized as 
the nitrogen salt, so that the pro- 
duct in its simplest form may be 
designated as ammonium cellulose 
phosphate. Depending upon condi- 
tions, reactants, and concentrations 
the nitrogen salt may be somewhat 
more complex than the simple am- 
monium type, and such combina- 
tions as urea, biuret, guanidine, 
dicyandiamide, melamine and 
other polymerized salt forming 
bases appear to be advantageous. 
The thermally unstable nitrogen °- 
salt link appears to be the most 
favorable for resistance both to 
fire and tendering during storage. 
Elevated curing conditions appear 
to favor the conversion of these 
seats to the non-ionic amide, with 
the result that ion-exchange ten- 
dencies are greatly reduced. Fab- 
rics produced by this process are 
relatively stable to mild and nor- 
mal laundering conditions, but in 
that inherently the product is an 
ester structure, it is readily saponi- 
fied by alkali concentrations above 
pH 10. Hence avoid strong soaps. 
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Replacing Starch in Finishing 


Presented by Rhode Island Section in Intersectional 
Contest at A.A.T.C.C. Convention 


A CAREFUL sifting of all poten- 

tial replacements of starch 
for finishing of textiles was made 
in a search to discover those, either 
new or old, which might be de- 
serving of further study. Labora- 
tory investigations proved con- 
clusively that replacements which 
fell into this category were indeed 
few and far between. Properties 
which this committee felt to be of 
paramount importance in any new 
product that might be used as a 
starch replacement are listed be- 
low in their suggested order of im- 
portance. 

1. Good availability at a rea- 
sonable cost. 

2. No reaction as a skin irritant 
or sensitizer. 

3. Ready removability from fi- 
ber or fabric. 

4. Tensile strength should not 
be impaired. 

5. No effect on printed or dyed 
shades. 

6. No effect or an improvement 
in the light fastness of dyestuffs 
applied to textile materials. 

7. No yellowing of white goods. 

8. No odor development in fin- 
ished fabrics. 

Only two new types of products 
showed any great promise of suc- 
cess in meeting these rather strin- 
gent specifications. These two 
newcomers to the textile finishing 
industry are the water-soluble sty- 
rene and alkyd resin compounds. 


Test Resin Compounds 


Since each of these two types of 
resin compounds has a composi- 
tion that lends itself to further 
polymerization, combination with 
other products, or to cross-linking 
polymerization, a study was in- 
stituted to determine the value and 
advantage of such properties. After 
extensive laboratory testing of 
many materials, plant trials were 
run on four combinations, using a 
linen-type spun rayon and several 
cotton fabrics. These were: (1) 
water-soluble styrene resin plus 
melamine formaldehyde resin, (2) 
water-soluble styrene resin plus 
a quaternary ammonium com- 
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pound, (3) water-soluble alkyd 
resin plus melamine formaldehyde 
resin, and (4) water-soluble alkyd 
resin plus a quaternary ammonium 
compound. 

It was found that solutions of 
styrene resin may be mixed with 
melamine-formaldehyde to pro- 
duce stable application baths. Fin- 
ishes developed with such com- 
binations are satisfactory for both 
cottons and spuns. In general, 
good durability to laundering is 
achieved on both fibers, and shade 
changes are about the same as with 
the melamine-formaldehyde alone. 
It is well known that urea-formal- 
dehyde and melamine-formalde- 
hyde resins cause a loss in abra- 
sion resistance on spun rayons. 
Combinations of these products 
with the styrene compound re- 
duced this loss to a minimum and 
in some cases showed an actual 
gain. 

In our search for compounds 
which would tend to fix the sty- 
rene resin, the discovery was made 
that a quaternary ammonium com- 
pound had the power to combine 
in such a manner as to yield ex- 
cellent durability. Cottons and 
spuns may be finished either by 
a single bath, or by a two-bath 
process. 

Mixtures of the water-soluble 
alkyd resin with melamine-form- 
aldehyde resin yielded durable 
finishes on cottons and spuns. Like 
the styrene resin, the alkyd showed 
a surprising ability to counteract 
the decrease in abrasion resistance 


on spuns produced by melamine- 
formaldehyde resin. 

In sharp contrast to the combi- 
nation of styrene resin with the 
quaternary ammonium compound, 
the corresponding mixture of the 
latter with the alkyd resin re- 
sulted in resin precipitation in the 
bath. Because of this fact, a two- 
bath process was used to produce 
the desired results. 


Conclusions 


From the work accomplished to 
date we are able to draw the fol- 
lowing definite conclusions: 

1. Two new water-solube type 
resins have been evaluated, which 
may be used to replace starch in 
finishing and warp sizing. As a 
general rule, in fabric finishing 
2% styrene resin or 3% alkyd 
resin produces a hand equivalent 
to 5% pearl cornstarch. 

2. Durable finishes may be pro- 
duced by combinations of these 
and melamine-formaldehyde type. 
They have the further advantage 
in these combinations of minimiz- 
ing loss in strength and abrasion 
resistance. 

3. A quaternary ammonium 
compound in combination with the 
styrene resin produced a durable 
finish in a single-bath process. A 
two-bath process is indicated at 
present to yield a similar result 
when the alkyd resin is used in 
conjunction with a quaternary am- 
monium compound. 


4. Both the styrene and alkyd 
resin types have given some in- 
dications of suitability as warp 
sizings. The styrene type shows 
particular promise and appears to 
have an advantage over starch in 
not being affected by humidity. 


Evaluation of Kupensaure 
Process 


Presented by Piedmont Section in 
Intersectional Contest, A.A.T.C.C. 


THE KUPENSAURE process is a 

new development in vat col- 
or application which originally was 
developed in Germany. Recently 
an investigation has been made to 
evaluate this process and to de- 
termine whether it can be used to 
advantage in the application of vat 


colors to synthetic and natural 
fibers. 

The procedure for preparing the 
Kupensaure vat is as follows: First 
a stock vat is prepared with caus- 
tic soda and sodium hydrosulfite. 
Then, if weaker concentrations are 
to be used, it is diluted, prior to 
acidifying, near to the final con- 
centration. Thereupon, it is neu- 

(Continued on page 125) 
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Braided Fabrice Manufacture 


By ARTHUR E. HIRST 
Technician, Standard Chemical Products Co. 


A timely article on narrow fabrics manufacture 


based on the author’s observations of procedures 


at Heywood Narrow Fabrice Co., Fall River, Mass. 


NEW USES for braided fabrics are 

being developed continually. 
Therefore, the importance of the 
narrow fabrics industry to the wel- 
fare of mankind and the necessity 
for constant research to improve 
manufacturing processes is evi- 
dent. 

Following are only a few of the 
many uses being made of braids 
today: shoe bindings and laces, cor- 
set laces, hat braids, box tape, tie 
tapes for textiles, cords for ties, 
trimming for curtains and dresses, 
suspenders, garters, underwear 
elastic, mattress tufting, and rayon 
and rubber binding. 

For the information of those not 
familiar with the manufacture of 
braids, a braid is formed by cross- 
ing a number of strands diagonally 
in such a way that each thread 
passes alternately over and under 
one or more of the others, similar 
to the weaving of plain wide fab- 
rics. This braiding is accomplished 
on a machine known as a braider. 

Braids are divided into two 
classes generally: Flat braids, 
which are in the form of a flat 
strip or tape made in widths from 
¥% inch to 2 inches; and round 
braids, which are made tubular 
and are formed hollow or around 
a center core. 

Many varieties of materials are 
used for making braids, such as 
cotton, wool, worsted, mohair, silk, 
linen, metal thread, artificial 
straw, and wire. 


Types of Raw Materials Used 


The raw materials in use at the 
Heywood Narrow Fabric Company 
cover the entire field of de- 
mand—since yarns of cotton, ray- 
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on, linen, wool, and rubber are 
found. The handling of the var- 
ious yarns on the machines is es- 
sentially the same. Their applica- 
tion will be discussed individually 
where details of the process vary. 


Cotton yarns are received from 
the spinner in various forms, the 
type of package depending on the 
source of supply. Yarns are re- 
ceived on cones and tubes, and 
warps on beams, the latter averag- 
ing 378 ends per beam. Counts 
vary from 8s singles, for use in 
braided rugs, up to 60s 2-ply. The 
majority of the yarns purchased 


are in the grey as taken from the 
spinning frames, to be bleached 
eventually in the braid plant. At 
the same time a large quantity of 
yarn is received that has already 
been bleached and dyed. 

Rayon, usually viscose, varies 
a great deal in size, the most com- 
mon ranging from 150 to 1100 
denier. While some yarns are 3 
twist, the majority of these yarns 
are 6 twist. In this particular 
plant rayon yarn is purchased in 
shades required by the customer 
Through proper attention to clean- 
liness in the plant the shades are 
not affected by the necessary hand- 
ling from braiding machine to 
packing case. As in the case of 
cotton, the rayon is received ir 
skeins or on tubes. 

The use of rubber in narrow 
fabrics has developed enormously 
during the past few years. This 
has been done to cover a wide va- 
riety of uses where the interweav- 
ing of cotton or rayon with the 





View of a portion of the 3500 braiding machines at the Heywood Narrow 
Fabric Company. Over 45 different styles of elastic and non-elastic type 
fabrics are manufactured in this plant. 
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rubber results in more durable and 
attractive articles than can be ob- 
tained by use of rubber alone. A 
considerable proportion of the 
braids manufactured at this plant 
are of the elastic type, that is, 
blends of synthetic (neoprene) 
rubber and cotton or rayon 
threads. The rubber filaments are 
received on spools or in chains 
similar to cotton chains. When re- 
ceived in the latter form they 
come carefully laid out in card- 
board boxes; the length varies 
from 240 to 1000 yards per end. 
The number of ends in a box is 
specified by the braid plant. For 
instance, where the rubber is to 
be wound on twelve beams, the 
box will contain 72 ends, thus fur- 
nishing six ends for each beam. 
The sizes of the rubber threads 
vary from 24 (heavy) to 70 (light), 
depending on the specifications of 
the finished product. 


Winding 


From tubes, cones and beams, 
cotton and rayon yarns are trans- 
ferred to bobbins on conventional 
winding machines, care _ being 
taken that the yarn is under suf- 
ficient tension to make a firm 
package. The tension must be 
carefully regulated to prevent 
catching or bulging. For efficient 
operation of the yarns on the 
braider, the yardage on the bobbin 
must be controlled. For example, 
a bobbin of 20s/2 yarns should 
have approximately 1500 yards of 
yarn. 

The more modern winders in 
this plant run multiple ends of cot- 
ton and rayon and have automatic 
stops to govern the yardage. To 











Transferring rayon from cones to 
bobbins. 


fill a bobbin requires about four 
minutes for tne foregoing cited ex- 
ample of 1500 yards of 20s/2. 
Where the spoolers are of the older 
type without automatic stops the 
operator must use her judgment 
in estimating the yardage. 

To transfer rayon yarns from 
tubes to bobbins it has been found 
more practical to equip winders 
with special tension devices. Two 
types are used in this plant—(a) 
a perforated metal plate through 
the holes in which the yarn passes 
in zigzag direction, and (b) two 
circular porcelain or metal plates 
adjusted with sufficient space be- 
tween the two to create a drag on 
the thread running through the in- 
tervening space. 

In winding rubber threads the 
material is handled in a some- 
what different way from cotton 
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and rayon. As stated previously, 
the threads are received in chain 
form, usually in boxes. A special 
room is devoted to the winding of 
this material. Talc is sprinkled 
over the yarn to lubricate it and 
prevent static electricity. From 
the box, an end of the yarn is 
stretched from the winding end of 
the 50-foot room to two guide 
spools at the other end, around 
these and back to the starting 
point. Here it is passed through 
a guide onto one of a series of 
small beams resting on a motor- 
driven shaft. There are twelve of 
these beams un a shaft, each with 
an average capacity of 800 yards 
of rubber thread, the actual 
amount depending on the size of 
the thread. 


The number of ends per beam 
varies in general from one to 32. 
Those beams carrying one end are 
usually used on machines produc- 
ing round braids. It may be men- 
tioned here that the buyers of 
elastic fabrics specify elasticity by 
percentage of stretch. This elasti- 
city is governed by careful regula- 
tion of the tension on the threads 
on the braider by means of vari- 
able weights on the beam. Heavy 
weights are used where little 
stretch in the finished article is 
required, light weights being used 
for higher percentages 

The foregoing description of the 
winding processes applies to yarns 
received in the grey and braided 
in this state, and also to cotton 
and rayon yarns finished in the 
plant. 


Yarn Finishing 


Most of the cotton yarns are 
boiled off and bleached in the 
skein form. The skeins are packed 
into the usual type of kier used 
for wide cloths, the type with out- 
side heater. In this plant the kier 
has a capacity of 3500 pounds. 
Skeins are boiled in a caustic soda 
solution at atmespheric pressure. 
From the kier they are transferred 
tc a large concrete pit where the 
skeins are washed out and 
bleached with soda chemic, fol- 
lowed by washing, souring and 
final washing in the same pit. 

Water of excellent quality is 
used throughout, having been fil- 
tered through an underground fil- 
ter. Where white goods are to be 
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Dyeing cotton skeins 


manufactured, blueing is applied 
in hand tubs, then the skeins are 
extracted and dried over night in 
a Hurricane type dryer. 


From the bleach the yarns go to 
the dyehouse, where dyestuffs of 
various types are applied, their 
selection depending on the cus- 
tomer’s specifications as to shade 
and fastness. At present all dyeing 
in this plant is carried out in hand 
tubs, the skeins being hung on 
rods and turned frequently to in- 
sure evenness and good penetra- 
tion. It is contemplated that the 
modern type of package dyeing 
machine will be installed in the 
near future for greater efficiency. 


For yarns not requiring the 
highest type of fastness, direct 
colors are used. For fast color 
work such as that required for 
rickrack, vats and napthols are ap- 
plied, producing bright shades of 
the highest grade of fastness to 
washing, light, and crocking. After 
impregnation of the color, any nec- 
cessary aftertreatment is carried 
out, then thorough soaping and 
rinsing. As an exception to the 
bleaching and dyeing in the yarn 
form, it should be noted that rick- 
rack braids are bleached and dyed 
after braiding. 


Braiding 


The braiding machine is com- 
paratively simple in principle, but 
ingenious and requiring careful 
control. Typical machines are 
shown in the accompanying photos. 
Essentially, each machine is equip- 
ped with a flat bed cut with a track 
or groove which guides the bobbin 
carrier. The bobbin of yarn is set 


cn the carrier, the end led up 
through a guide in the center to 
the point where the threads are to 
be interwoven. As the machine is 
driven the carriers follow the 
groove from the starting point to 
the farther end, then return by a 
continuous path in the opposite di- 
rection. Reference to the photo 
will show that the groove crosses 
itself in a symmetrical pattern, 
thus weaving the yarns in and out. 

This procedure is followed when 
flat braids are being manufac- 
tured. When round braids are 
wanted, a machine is used which is 
equipped with a groove running all 
the way around the flat bed. In 
other words, for flat braids, the 
carriers with their bobbins run 
part way around the machine, then 
reverse direction; for round braids 
the travel is completely around 
the bed in one direction. 


The carrier, the part which sup- 
ports the bobbin, is an important 
and precise part of the assembly. 
There are two types of carriers, 
the so-called top latch carrier and 
bottom latch carrier. The latch 
supports the bobbin and prevents 
its spinning. It is claimed that car- 
riers equipped with bottom latches 
allow higher machine speeds and 
consequently greater production. 

Each carrier is furnished with 
a weight to bring pressure on the 
yarn. This weight is designed to 
give the correct tension so as to 
enable the manufacturer to use, at 





Courtesy, New England Butt Co. 
Flat braider—small 
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Courtesy, New England Butt Oo 


Top: Sketch showing details of 
construction of portion of bed of 
flat braiding machine. Bottom: 
Bed of round braiding machine. 


will, a tight or loose stitch. It 
also serves to stop the machine 
when the yarn breaks or becomes 
loose. In producing flat braids an 
odd number of carriers is used. 
An even number of carriers mak- 
ing a complete revolution pro- 
duces a round braid. 


As the yarns are thus braided, 
the finished fabric is continuously 
taken up by reels at the top of 
the machine. These reels are a 
recent development to give higher 
efficiency. Where elastic braid is 
being made it is delivered into 
tall cans such as those used in all 
ectton mills for card and drawing 
sliver. 


The ordinary pulley speed is 
from 144 to 170 rpm, the output 
at these speeds being approxi- 
mately 288 picks per minute. On 
most classes of work where the 
yarn is of sufficient strength, it 
is estimated that bottom latches 
will permit an increase in produc- 
tion from 10% to 25%. 


The number of carriers per 
braiding machine varies from eight 
to sixty-five, the larger machines 
being used for fine numbers and 
wider goods. 


Types of Braided Fabrics 


Rickrack is a zigzag braid made 
on regular flat braiders by provid- 
ing different tensions on the yarns, 
the variations of tension being 
brought about by using bottom 
weights of varying sizes. The 
weights are put on the carriers 
in such a way that the light 
weights are directly opposite the 
heavy ones, with the intermediate 
sizes between them. A _ special 
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| Flat braid 








Soutache 


Rickrack 


Courtesy, New England Butt Co. 








formula is used for this work and 
it is necessary to have the ma- 
chines equipped with selvage posts 
and bars. 

Soutache braid is a narrow trim- 
ming which can be readily formed 
into ornaments and loops, used 
largely for embroidery and dress 
trimmings, candlewick, braided 
rugs, hat felts, straws, etc. Tinsel 
thread is often used. The so-called 
3-strand soutache is made on ma- 
chines with large bobbin capacity. 
Square braids and cords may also 
be made for trimmings for uni- 
forms. 

Round braids are made in single 
or multicolor effects. They are 
tubular, formed hollow or around 
a core of wool or other resilient 
material to give body to the fin- 
ished fabric and prevent collapse. 
A special braiding machine is used, 
the core being fec up from a reel 
underneath, in such a way that 
the threads are braided around it. 
Elastic or linen yarns are often 
used as the core. Such braids may 
be used as bracelets and very fre- 
quently in the manufacture of 
braided rugs. In the latter, the 
braids are sewn together by zig- 
zag stitches on a sewing machine, 
tying the edges together. 


Elastic braids are made by intro- 
ducing rubber threads in the pro- 
cess of braiding, either as a com- 
pact group, in the case of round 
braids, or individually in flat 
braids. The flat type is made by 
passing the rubber thread from the 
beam through the center of the so- 
called horn gear under tension as 
the braid is being formed. As pre- 
viously stated, the amount of 
stretch in the finished article is 
governed by the tension in the 
rubber as it is fed into the ma- 
chine and by the length of the 
stitches in the braid. The individ- 
ual rubber threads may be square 
in cross section, flat, or round. As 
a rule, the flat type is used. 

Round elastic braids are made 
on a tubular machine, the rubber 
ends being introduced as a core 
from a beam under the braider. 
thence through the center of the 
machine to the take-up rolls. The 
number of ends and size determine 
the pull required to stretch the 
fabric to a specified length. 

Flat elastic braids are formed 
by passing rubber threads through 
hollow studs and warp guides. The 
rubber warp beam is placed be- 
neath the machine, as in the case 
of the round type, but the ends 


Aerial photo of Heywood Narrow Fabric Company’s plant. 
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are threaded individually through 
the hollow studs, the warp guides, 
over the roller to the take-up rolls. 

To give increased body and bet- 
ter wear-resisting properties, some 
braids are starched, depending on 
their ultimate use. This operation 
is accomplished by the convention- 
al method used on cloth. 


In the put-up department, the 
narrower width goods are run from 
the storage cans onto spools, in the 
majority of cases, using special 
winding machines. Each _ spool 
holds 288 yards of braid. Wide 
goods are wound on cores and are 
shipped out as self-rolls. 
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Courtesy, New England Butt Oo. 


Round braider—large 


The packaged braids are finally 
packed in cases and shipped to the 
customer. 


As an indication of the capacity 
of the modern narrow fabrics man- 
ufacturing plant, the following in- 
formation obtained from Heywood 
Narrow Fabric Company is rep- 
resentative. 

Under normal conditions of sup- 
ply of raw materials, the weekly 
production of all types of braids 
on 3500 braiding machines is ap- 
proximately 30,000 pounds. The 
majority of the braiders produce 
two “gross” (288 yards) of elastic 
fabrics per week or 1000 yards of 
non-elastic type fabric per week. 
These figures are based on the pro- 
duction of about 45 different 
styles, operating on three shifts, 
with a total of 200 employees, 125 
of which are on the first shift. 
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Courtesy, Whitin Machine Works 


40-inch full roller card for spun rayon and blends; for fibers over 2 inches. 


Blending Rayon Staple Fiber 


MANY FACTORS enter into the 

problem of blending synthe- 
tic fibers. Though there has been 
some excellent information pub- 
lished on the subject, still problems 
arise pertaining to cross-dyeing 
and fiber distribution. Such prob- 
lems logically come under the 
heading of blending. 

When fibers, both synthetic and 
natural, are blended, it is impor- 
tant to obtain a very uniform blend 
for several reasons. Nach will be 
discussed individually. 


Cross-Dyed Fabric 


If a fabric is to be cross-dyed to 
obtain contrasting shades, filling 
bands will result if the over-all 
blending is not held within close 
tolerance. Experience has taught 
us that if a 50-50 blend of 3 denier 
acetate and 3 denier viscose is 
spun into a 20s/1 yarn, and if the 
blend varies more than 1.5 per cent 
from bobbin to bobbin, a filling 
band will result, if the fabric is 
woven on a single shuttle loom. 

Ot course, it is impossible on 
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present day equipment to spin a 
yarn such as 20s/1 from a 50-50 
blend without a size variation of 
two to three hundred per cent, that 
is, over short lengths. 

If a bobbin of yarn, 20s/1, 
was perfect throughout its length, 
it would have 88 fibers in its cross- 
section, 44 fibers of acetate and 44 
fibers of viscose. If the acetate 
fibers in this mythical yarn varied 
more than .66 fibers, a filling band 
would result and the _ bobbin 
change could be seen by the naked 
eye. 

The ever present yarn size vari- 
ation aids in covering up small er- 
rors in fiber distribution because 
the fabric takes on an over-all 
mottled appearance or heather ef- 
fect. 


Fiber Distribution 


If the fiber distribution, in short 
lengths of yarn, is not uniform, 
the fabric will have a shady cover 
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or appearance. This is caused by 
small groups of the same fiber 
drafting as a unit and not as indi- 
vidual fibers or filaments. If such 
a fabric is cross-dyed, it will con- 
tain streaked yarn sections and the 
heather effect is disturbed. 

This uneven fiber distribution 
creates processing problems. This 
is especially true in coarse blends 
and wool-rayon combinations. 

For example, say a blend of 50 
per cent 5 denier acetate fibers and 
50 per cent 3 denier viscose fibers 
is being spun into 15s/l. This 
15s/1 yarn will contain approxi- 
mately 59 viscose fibers and 35 
acetate fibers. If the fiber distri- 
bution is not uniform (and in some 
sections of the yarn you find an 
excessive amount of 5 denier fi- 
bers), it is very probable that the 
end will break down in spinning. 

This is also true for the wool 
blends because it is difficult to ob- 
tain uniform blending when the 
wool fibers cling and often draft 
as a group. 


(Continued on page 127) 
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A Method for 


Predetermining 





Correet Weaving Pattern 


Formulas are offered for calculating the air 
space in drop wires, heddle frames, and reed. 


THOSE who run weave rooms 
know that some types of 
weaves get a higher percentage of 
production than others. This can 
be attributed to several different 
reasons, but not always do we con- 
sider the amount of air space for 
the yarn in the heddle frame, the 
reed, or the warp stop motion. 

It is necessary that we have ade- 
quate air space in the foregoing 
places in order to have good weav- 
ing. This was rather forcibly 
brought home to us some time ago 
when we were running 4-harness 
work and then changed to 3-har- 
ness work of approximately the 
same number of ends per inch, 
without having made changes in 
the reed wire and continuing the 
use of single bar heddle frames. It 
is obvious that the amount of air 
space in the heddle frames was 
reduced when we decreased the 
number of harnesses by one and re- 
tained the same number of ends. 
The result was excessive warp 
breaks between the harness and 
the fell of the cloth due to abrasive 
action in the warp. 

It was then that we began to ask 
ourselves if we had the correct 
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pattern, meaning the proper hed- 
dle frame, reed and number of 
banks in our warp stop motions. 
From a study of the foregoing fac- 
tors there developed formulas by 
which we could predetermine the 
amount of air space necessary to 
get good weaving; we have used 
these formulas and find that they 
serve adequately to replace the 
previously used trial and error 
method of putting on a style and 
then changing it because of bad 
running weaving. 


How to Get Air Space 


The percentage of space occu- 
pied by loom equipment and yarn, 
and the net remaining air space 
(if any) is now calculated with a 
reasonable degree of accuracy. 
This foretells what we may expect 
in running qualities of a particular 
style. 

Before presenting the formulas, 


By JAMES A. BYARS 
Superintendent, Avondale Mills, 
Pell City, Ala. 


As told to Member of Staff 
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it might be explained that certain 
changes may be made in order to 
secure additional air space, if it 
is needed. These include: changing 
the number of banks in the warp 
stop motion; using duplex heddles, 
double bar heddle frames, increas- 
ing the number of heddle frames 
(either with or without staggered 
cams), using lighter heddles; using 
lighter gauge reed wire, changing 
ends per dent in reed, or making 
use of any other conceivable means 
to obtain the desired air space. 


Standard Formula 
Applied to Problem 


The formulas for calculating the 
necessary factors described pre- 
viously follow: 

Formula \/counts * 840 X .93 
is offered for determining the 
dianjeter of different sizes of yarn. 
This formula is not original with 
us. It is a standard formula, which 
will be found in most reference 
books. The only thing which we 
have done is to apply this formula 
in what we thought would be a 
practical way to determine the 
kind of heddle frames, reeds, and 
drop wires which should be used. 








II 


Il 











in 








I For the heddle frames— 





Total Ends 
(a) = Space occupied by yarn 
Width of warp at heddle frames (\/Counts x 840 x .93) 
Total Ends 
(b) = Space occupied by heddles 





Width of warp at heddle frames x Heddles in 1 inch \ No. Bars 
(c) 1—(a + b) = Remaining air space in one inch in heddle frames. 


II For the reed— 
Total Ends 





(a) = Space occupied by yarn 


Width of warp at reed x (\/Counts \< 840 x .93) 
(b) Reed count x gauge of wire = Space occupied by wire. 
(c) 100—(a + b) = Remaining air space in one inch of reed. 


III For the Drop Wires— 


Total Ends Space occupied 
(a) = by yarn in 
Width of warp at drop wires x (\/ Counts S< 840 x .93) drop wires. 
Total Ends 
(b) = Space occupied by drop wires. 
Width of warp at drop wires x banks in stop motion wires in one inch 
(c) 100—(a + b) = Remaining air space in warp stop motion for one inch. 








For example: 


Construction of Fabric (At Loom) 


Ends per inch 80 

Width 37% 

Harness 5 Single Bar 

Reed 14.8—16 gauge wire 
Total ends between selvages 3000 

Warp Yarn 14s 


Other information: 

Heddles to measure one inch 45-Straight type 
Drop Wires to measure one inch 60 

Stop Motion 4 bank. 

Single Bar Harness 


Taking this information we get the following calculations: 
I For the harness: 


3000 (Ends between selvages) 
(a) ——_——_ — 73 


40.8 (width of warp at heddle frames) (\/14 \“ 840 « .93) 


3000 
(b) 33 
40.8 < 45 (heddles in 1”) « 5 (No. Bars) 
(c) 100 — (.73 + 33) = — .06 air space in one inch. 


II For the reed: 








3000 (Ends between selvages) 
(a) = .73 
40.5 x (\/14 x 840 x .93) 
(b) 14.8 (Reed Count) \“ .016 (gauge of wire) = .24 
(c) 1 — (.73 + .24) 


III For the drop wires: 





.03 remaining air space in one inch 





3000 
(a) meen = OD 
43 (Width at drop wires) (\/14 x 840 x-.93) 
3000 
(b) 29 





43 x 4 (banks in stop motion) x 60 (wires in 1”) 
(c) 1 — (.69 + .29) = .02 air space. 
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Conclusions derived 


frozn calculations: 


A. It would be better to run this 
fabric on double bar harness. If 
this were done we would have the 
following: 

3000 





40.8 x 45 x 10 
1 — (.73 + .16) = .11 remaining 
air space in one inch. In the origi- 
nal calculation we had a negative 
air space for the harness. Of 
course, duplex heddles or thinner 
heddles could be used to accom- 
plish the same result. 

B. The gauge of the reed wire 
should not exceed 16/1000-inch or 
we should again have negative air 
space. 

In this particular case we see 
that the harnesses should be 
double bar and that we should 
order reeds not to exceed 16/1000- 
inch in the thickness of the wire 
from side to side. By applying the 
formula shown, we can make some 
changes to prevent a crowded con- 
dition, thereby causing the fabric 
to run better. 

The space occupied by the yarn 
is figured to show the number of 
ends of any given number of yarn 
which will normally be side by 
side in one inch. Sometimes, the 
yarn space plus the equipment 
space figures more than one inch, 
or more than 100%. In such a case, 
good weaving cannot be expected 
because the yarn wil! be crowded. 

No standard for amount of air 
space is offered. Each mill must 
set its own requirements. Patterns 
already in use may be calculated 
and compared with weaving effi- 
ciency to set up air space standards 
for future use. 

















Traveler Lag in 


Spinning and Twisting 


IT IS WELL KNOWN that the 
traveler does not revolve at a 
constant speed throughout the 
building of the bobbin and that it 
lags behind the spindle speed. The 
amount of lag depends upon the 
number of revolutions of the bob- 
bin required to wind on the bobbin 
the yarn delivered by the front 
roll. In the following formula 
for traveler speed, the last term 
represents the traveler lag: 


(1) 


AX B X 3.1416 
L=SsS— 
C X 3.1416 


Where L = RPM of traveler 
S = RPM of spindle 
A = RPM of front roll 
B = Diam. front roll 
C = Diam. bobbin 





In the foregoing formula no al- 


By S. V. MEHN 


lowance for twist contraction has 
been made, which, of course, will 
reduce actual front roll delivery of 
yarn. In cotton spinning, the con- 
traction is recognized as varying 
almost directly as the twist multi- 
plier: for 3.00 multiplier, approxi- 
mately 3% contraction; and for 
4.75 multiplier, approximately 
7.75% contraction. If an average 
contraction of 5% is accepted, the 
first formula becomes: 


(2) 





é x BX 3.1416 =) 
L sS— 


C X 3.1416 


(To the author’s knowledge, an 
accurate general formula for twist 
contraction for ply yarns is not yet 
available.) 





Turns 
PerInch 2000 3000 4000 5000 


Traveler 
4 1600 2400 3200 4000 
b 1280 1920 2560 3200 
6 1066 1600 2140 2666 
8 800 1200 1600 2000 


640 960 1280 1600 
320 480 640 800 
214 320 427 533 
160 240 320 400 
128 192 296 320 
107 160 214 267 
92 137 183 228 
80 120 160 200 
71 #107 £142 += 178 
64 96 128 160 
54 80 107 126 
46 69 92 114 
40 60 80 =100 
36 53 71 89 
32 48 64 80 
38 51 64 
21 30 43 53 
19 27 36 46 
16 24 32 40 
14 21 29 35 
13 19 26 32 
12 17 24 28 
11 16° 22 27 
9.8 14.7 19.7 246 


OP PRWOWNNR RR ee 
SSSSSSRSRSeSSenrooeos]8sHewNe 
iS) 
a 





TABLE I—TRAVELER LAG FOR 1-INCH DIAMETER BOBBIN 
(No Allowance for Twist Contraction) 


Revolutions per Minute of Spindle 
6000 7000 8000 9000 10000 12000 


Lag (S—L) 

4800 5600 6400 7200 8000 9600 
3840 4480 5125 5725 6400 17680 
3200 3740 4260 4775 5332 6400 
2400 2800 3200 3580 4000 4800 
1920 2240 2560 2880 3200 3840 


28.6 346 39.4 43.3 49.2 57 


960 1120 1280 1440 1600 1920 
640 746 853 995 1066 1280 
480 560 640 720 800 960 
382 448 5123 577 640 #4764 
320 374 426 478 533 #4640 
273 «#320 366 408 456 546 
240 280 320 358 400 480 
213 249 284 320 356 426 
192 224 256 288 320 384 
160 187 213 238 #252 320 
137 160 183 215 228 274 
120 140 160 180 200 240 
107 125 142 159 180 214 
96 112 128 144 160 192 
77 90 102 115 128 # £154 
64 75 85 100 107 128 
55 64 73 82 91 110 
48 56 64 72 80 96 
43 50 57 64 71 86 
38 45 51 58 64 78 
35 41 47 52 56 70 
32 37 43 48 53 64 
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The factor (A * B X 3.1416) in 
Formulas 1 and 2 represents the 
front roll delivery in inches per 
minute; this can also be approxi- 
mately expressed in terms of 
spindle speed and twist per inch 
by the formula: 


Ss 
AX B® 3.1416 = — 
T 


Where S = Revolutions per 
minute of spindle 
T = Turns twist per inch 


If these values are substituted 
in Formula 1: 


S 
L=s— 
é xCcx oa 


SX .32 
or L «$4 
rxe< 


In Formula 4, no allowance for 
contraction has been made. Trav- 
eler lag is expressed in this form- 
ula by the term 


(4) 





S X .32 
2 x G 


and varies with twist per inch, 
bobbin diameter. and_ spindle 
speed. The greatest variable will 
be in twist per inch, where from 
ly tpi in rayon singles to 65 tpi in 
crepe yarns may be inserted. 

Table 1 gives traveler lag for a 
one inch diameter bobbin for spin- 
dle speeds varying from 2,000 to 
12,000 rpm and for tpi ranging 
from .4 to 65. For bobbin diameters 
other than one inch, the lag is de- 
termined by dividing the given 
values by that diameter. The same 
also applies to other twists in turns 
per inch. 

The ring diameter rather than 
the bobbin diameter is more gen- 
erally referred to in spinning and 
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twisting discussions. Since the 
maximum traveler lag occurs at 
the empty bobbin diameter, and 
since the relation between ring 
diameter and empty bobbin di- 
ameter is well established for cot- 
ton spinning at approximately 
R x 438, where R represents the 
ring diameter, and for twisters at 
R x .360, the maximum traveler lag 
may be expressed in terms of ring 
diameter by substituting these 
values for C in Formula 4. The 
formula for maximum traveler lag, 
in terms of ring diameter, there- 
fore becomes, for spinning frames: 


S X .73 

a MR 
and for twisters: 

S X .88 

TXR 


THE FOREGOING article on trav- 

eler lag in spinning and twisting 
was reviewed prior to publication 
by a prominent textile engineer, 
a specialist in textile mathemat:<s, 


and his comments are carried here- 


with: 

The article by Mr. Mehn is in- 
teresting to me and is mathemati- 
cally correct. 

The traveler lags behind due to 
the winding-on action of the de- 
livered length. If no length is de- 
livered, then the traveler runs just 
as fast as the spindle. 

Traveler lag is therefore the re- 
sult of some other factor and is un- 
important if the ratio of the ring 
to the bobbin is not too high. Fur- 
thermore, all apparent damage due 
to variable traveler lag during the 
filling of a spinning bobbin or 
twister package is nullified if that 
bobbin or package is wound off 
endwise on the subsequent proc- 
ess. This is usually the case. 

The same principle can be used 
to indicate why the traveler runs 
slower when winding on the bare 
bobbin than when winding on the 
full diameter bobbin, and conse- 
quently inserts less twist at the 
smaller diameter. 

Example: A frame delivers 350 
inches per minute at a _ spindle 
speed of 8400 rpm. What are the 
turns per inch (tpi) difference on 
the same bobbin from bare bob- 
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What occurs to traveler lag while winding. 


bin to full bobbin, if the bare bob- 
bin is one inch in diameter and the 
full bobbin is two inches in di- 
ameter? 


8400 
—— = 24 turns per inch 
350 


The traveler lag or the number 
of traveler revolutions lagging be- 
hind the constant spindle revolu- 
tions per minute is calculated: 


Bare Bobbin Full Bobbin 


350 350 
—— = 111.35 


\/ oo 
x 


~] 


ur 
UI 


27 


111.35 — 55.7 = 55.7 or 


55.7 
—— = .159 turns per inch 


350 difference. 


Checking the foregoing calcula- 
tions, we have: 

During the 350-inch delivery the 
spindle turns 8400 rpm and inserts 
into the 350 inches of yarn 350 x 
24 == 8400 turns. 

At bare bobbin (1 inch diame- 
ter), 111.35 traveler turns are lost 
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in order to permit the winding-on 
of the 350 inches of yarn. We have: 


Bare bobbin 8400 — 111.35 — 
8288.6 turns 
55.7 = 
8344.3 turns 
Turns difference for 350” = 


Full bobbin 8400 — 


55.7 turns 
or twist difference per inch: 
55.7 
— = .159 
350 


For a front roll delivery length 
equaling the circumference of the 
bobbin, the traveler will “lag” one 
revolution behind the spindle rev- 
olutions during that time. As a 
consequence, this length of deliv- 
ered yarn will receive one turn 
less twist than indicated by the 
constant revolutions of the spin- 
dle. When later this yarn or thread 
is wound off overhead (Endwise), 
one turn to every bobbin circum- 
ference-length will automatically 
be inserted, thereby nullifying the 
earlier effected loss of twist. 

The accompanying illustrations 
show graphically what happens to 
traveler lag while winding. 
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Carding-Spinning 
Diseussion Meet 


ALABAMA operating men dis- 

cussed opening, picking, 
carding, and spinning problems at 
their first meeting since the war. 
The group of about three hundred 
men met in Montgomery, Ala., 
under the auspices of the Alabama 
Textile Operating Executives, on 
November 23. A. D. Elliott of 
Huntsville Mfg. Co., was the dis- 
cussion leader for carding ques- 
tions, and Holmes Floyd of Opelika 
Mills led the discussion on spin- 
ning. 


Return Air Condensers on Pickers 


The first question asked for ex- 
perience with return air condens- 
ers on pickers. One mill reported 
that the condensers on pickers, 
with the proper set-up concerning 
pipes and given the proper atten- 
tion, are better than dust pits be- 
cause less-laps are lost. This was 
attributed to having conditioned 
air with the condensers, whereas 
with the pits the air is not con- 
ditioned. The objection that this 
mill had was that the condensers 
require close attention. Using the 
condenser, a fire is confined to 
the picker room and is not spread 
to the dust pit. 

An adverse report was giver by 
one man. He said that it may be 
possible to keep a more constant 
relative humidity and get a better 
invisible waste figure with the 
condenser, but he is unable to se- 
cure as good a yard by yard lap 
as he did with the old dust house 
and chimney. Other reports were 
favorable to the condenser, and it 
was suggested that possibly the 
person offering the adverse re- 
port should check his operating 
procedure. 

A mill reported the following 
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Group of Alabama men during meeting. 


Subjects include return air condensers, opener 
room changes, card compression springs, oiling, 
perforated card screens, and metallic clothing. 


changes in the opener room: 

Before—Two No. 4 bale break- 
ers, two vertical openers, two No. 
12 lattice openers with screen sec- 
tions. Layout was in two units, 
each unit consisting of one bale 
breaker, one vertical opener, and 
one No. 12 lattice opener, with 
both units blending into one pipe 
feeding to picker room. 


After—lInstalled feed tables,“ 


hoppers, air filters, No. 11 con- 
densers, and a No. 12 lattice open- 
er to each unit. Heavy spiked rolls 
and fluted rolls were removed and 
replaced with two fluted rolls. A 
No. 11 condenser was mounted up- 
right on each lattice opener; a No. 
6 air filter was placed behind each 
lattice opener to receive the ex- 
haust of the No. 11 condenser, 
eliminating the dust pit. 

The air filter condenses the dust 





Alabama Men Reorganize 


The Alabama Textile Operat- 
ing Executives, formed several 
years prior to the war, was re- 
cently reorganized. Meetings were 
suspended during the war. Officers 
of the association are E. R. Leh- 
mann, Langdale Mill division, 
West Point Manufacturing Co., 
general chairman; A. D. Elliott, 
Huntsville Manufacturing Co., 
vice-general chairman; and Ben 
H. Crawford, Southeastern Engi- 
neering Co., West Point, Ga., sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

The executive committee is com- 
posed of H. B. Bergfeld, Talla- 
dega; Alfred Randall, Birming- 
ham; C. H. Moody, Alabama City: 
Bob Horsley, Opelika: Wilson Pat- 
terson, Tallassee; Tom Harris, 
Alexander City; Henry Lanier, 
Eufaula; and Jim Byars, Pell City. 
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flyings into a sheet by means of 
revolving fluted rolls underneath, 
and the sheet is fed to a waste 
receptacle on the floor. The 40-inch 
Buckley beater and one screen sec- 
tion and hoppers were removed 
from each picker and a new belt 
type conveyor with individual 
picker feed chutes was installed, 
along with one No. 2 reserve box 
and one No. 11 condenser. 

Another mill reported the instal- 
lation of a hopper to feed reworked 
waste, done to give a more even 
blend of waste with the raw stock. 

Another change reported was as 
follows: 

Changed from No. 4 bale break- 
er, two verticals, and one screen 
section per line to four F-7 feeders, 
two lattice openers with No. 11 
condensers, and one vertical be- 
tween the two lattices in each line. 
Changed one three-beater single- 
process picker to two beaters in 
order to conform with the other 
machines. Two beater sections 
proved satisfactory with improved 
opening. 


Changes Necessary When Instal- 
ling Compression Springs on Cards 


In a discussion of the changes 
that are necessary when using 
compression springs on cards, one 
man gave an unfavorable repzrt 
because he considers it more dif- 
ficult to draft in drawing since the 
fibers, in his opinion, are not 
parallel. It was said to be necessary 
to change the break draft on the 
drawing frames when using the 
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springs on the cards, 'and to add 
more weight on the back and third 
rolls. Roll settings were changed 
from 1/16 to Y%-inch between 
back and third rolls. 

With the compression springs he 
has found that the doffer speed 
on the card is reduced and that 
there is a variation in the amount 
of compression from one side of the 
roll to another. 

It was said that a cast iron roll 
gives the same condensation as 
the compression springs and there 
is no loss in production. 

Other reports indicated that it 
was necessary to open the rolls 
on drawing, but that the compres- 
sion springs were satisfactory, es- 
pecially if some provision were 
made for proper lubrication. 

One mill man advised that with 
compression springs on the cards 
he was able to increase the pound- 
age per can from 12 to 16. With 
the tongue and groove type calen- 
der rolls on drawing he was able 
to increase the pounds per can 
from 12 to 17. 

Experience with compressed 
drawing sliver was said to be satis- 
factory, according to a member, 
and the breaking strength is not 
seriously affected until 315 pounds 
of pressure is being exerted; how- 
ever, it was found that 175 pounds 
of pressure is probably the highest 
that should be run from the stand- 
point of securing maximum com- 
pression. 

The compression springs on 
cards, it was said, made it possible 
for a heavy place in the lap, or a 
split lap, to run into the can, 
whereas if the compression springs 
had not been installed the end 
would have broken. 

Although there was criticism of 
the compression springs on cards, 
in a vote taken, 15 men reported 
their use satisfactory and five men 
did not approve of the springs. 

One mill had run a test and 
found that the compressed sliver 
ran well in the card room, but 
there were 35% more ends down 
per thousand spindles in the spin- 
ning room than when the regular 
roving was run.* There was said 
to be no difference in the break 
factor. 

The next question asked for a 
discussion on preference of heavy 
lap and long draft or a light lap 
and medium draft. Answers given: 


No. 1. Light lap and medium 
draft gives fewer neps. 

No. 2. No appreciable differ- 
ence. Nep count runs about the 
same on laps from 12.50 ounce, 
carding the same pounds per hour. 

No. 3. When quality is the main 
objective, light leaps and medium 
drafts are preferred. On average 
work, long drafts up to 140 do not 
appear to damage the stock, but 
with long draft there are more 
neps. 

No. 4. We have experimented 
with an 18-ounce lap and increased 
the draft to 122, but there was a 
greater nep count, so we con- 
tinued with the 16-ounce lap. 

No. 5. Heavy laps tend to re- 
strict cleaning and light laps tend 
toward uneveness qf lap. Pro- 
ductivity per card hour and set- 
tings control neps more than any- 
thing else. 

No. 6. Can make a much more 
even yard-per-yard lap when the 
laps are reasonably heavy. Get 
better results running 15 or 16- 
ounce lap and 55 to 60-grain card 
sliver, with draft from 115 to 125. 
Slight saving in cost when making 
heavy laps on the picker. 

No. 7. Favor the light lap and 
medium draft. Ncw run 13-ounce 
lap producing a 55-grain card sli- 
ver, draft 110. Tried a 15-ounce 
lap with 55-grain sliver and had 
many neps. 

No. 8. With heavy lap there is 
more choking and knocking out 
mote knives, but more neps in 
light lap. 


Perforated Card Screens 


One carding question requested 
experience with perforated card 





A. D. Elliott and Ben Crawford 
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screens and the necessity of chang- 
ing settings. Substance of an- 
swers given were as follows: 

No. 1. With perforated screen 
there is 22% less waste, using 
identical settings as used with reg- 
ular screen. 

No. 2. Perforated screen proves 
satisfactory; 25% less fly. 

No. 3. With perforated screen 
it is possible to set cards alike 
and to approach standard settings. 
This was impossible with old 
screens. Less good stock is re- 
moved, and more motes and more 
pepper trash are removed. 

No. 4. Experience satisfactory 
but changes had to be made in 
settings. Before changing; settings 
were: front %-inch, middle .034- 
inch, and back .017-inch; after 
changing settings were: front 3/16- 
inch, middle .068-inch, and back 
.022-inch. Before changing found 
that waste produced was less; after 
changing found that yarn had bet- 
ter appearance. 


Metallic Card Clothing 


Experience with metallic card 
clothing was as follows: 

No. 1. There are some problems 
when first changing over to me- 
tallic card clothing; it is difficult 
to keep the cards clean. It is nec- 
cessary to reinforce the feed plate. 
Quality of stock is equivalent to 
knee wire clothing. Stripping is 
done once per week. No effect on 
breaking strength. Metallic cloth- 
ing adds weight to the card, a fac- 
tor to consider if cards are located 
above first floor. 

No. 2. Metallic clothing used; 
100 points on cylinder and 110 
points on the doffer; waste ex- 
tracted is 3.38%. It is important 
to grind surface of cylinder and 
doffer before installing the cloth- 
ing. There is no grinding; only 
maintenance is to replace section 
when it is damaged. Care must 
be exercised when starting or 
clothing will be damaged. 

No. 3. On metallic wire we have 
less strips but more shedding. 

No. 4. We strip twice each week 
and have to set the cards closer 
than with regular wire. Manufac- 
turer recommends no grinding, but 
if clothing rubs it is best to grind 
very lightly and then run burnish- 
er on it for an hour before starting 
card. 

No. 5. Metallic clothing requires 
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very little stripping. Brushes on 
ends of doffers and pins on sides 
of cylinders (at edge of clothing) 
reduced chokes in the screens. 


Cleaning in Spinning 


Cleaning schedules were offered 
by several mills. Schedules and 
methods discussed were: 

No. 1. Filling 33s, 1 1/32-inch 
staple; warp 36s, 1'%-inch staple. 
Rolls picked daily, roving wiped 
daily, brush rail every two hours, 
pick clearer boards every two 
hours. Frames stopped to blow 
down once per shift. 

No. 2. Frames blown off three 
times in eight hours to once each 
hour, depending on yarn number. 
Base rails, ring rails, separators, 
and up to thread board are blown. 
Base rails mopped once per week. 
Frames blown off while stopped 
once per week. Top rolls picked 
daily; spindles of revolving clear- 
ers picked each shift; roller beams 
and weight lever screws wiped 
each shift; top and bottom roving 
and back sides wiped each shift 
where overhead blowers are not 
used — once each week where 
blowers are used. Once per week 
cleaning on two or three shift op- 
eration: steel rolls, back scavenger 
rolls, revolving clearers, roller 
bars, trumpet bars, roving tra- 
verse, underside of top and middle 
creel boards. Flat clearers picked 
or rubbed daily. 

No. 3. Cotton from l-inch to 
1 3/32-inch, counts from 8s to 
16s warp and 3s to 7s filling. 
Frames blown off every 16 hours 
(stopped). Rolls picked each 8- 
hour shift (by spinner), steel rolls 
cleaned every 40 hours operation: 
under clearers, apron tension rolls, 
and arm every 40 hours. 

No. 4. Frames blown off every 
48 operating hours, with frame 
being blown off and two adjacent 
frames stopped; used mechanical 
roll picker for rolls. 

No. 5. One-third of frames 
blown off with compressed air by 
two oilers on each shift on Tues- 
days, Thursdays, and Saturdays. 
On Mondays, Wednesdays, Fri- 
days, and Saturdays the two oilers 
stop 12 frames at one time and 
blow off the ceiling, air changing 
ducts, and motors. Extra help 
used on Saturdays. 

No. 6. Blow down overhead on 
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week-end while frames are stop- 
ped. Start traveling cleaner, pick 
off lint, and then get up ends. 

One mill man reported that he 
has tried vacuum systems for 
cleaning but was unable to use 
them satisfactorily. 


Oiling and Cleaning Spindle 
Bases and Bolsters 


Systems for oiling and cleaning 
spindle bases and bolsters were 
given as follows: 

No. 1. Oil spindle bases and 
bolsters on warp twice per week; 
filling once per week. Clean 
spindles once per month. 


No. 2. Change oil once each 
year on 3-shift operation, 16 
months on 2-shift operation. 
Grease-type bearings lubricated 
once every three months—oil type 
bearings once a month with cup 
oilers. Spindles lubricated every 
two weeks on large package (three 
shifts), every three weeks on two 
shifts. 

No. 3. Spindles oiled every 30 
days when operation is on 3-shift 
basis. Bolsters removed from bases 
and given thorough cleaning by 
immersion in cleaning fluid, and 
all oil drained from bases every 
18 months. Cylinder bail bearings 
lubricated (high-pressure system) 
every three months. 


No. 4. Spindle bases and bol- 
sters thoroughly cleaned and oil 
renewed every four years. 


No. 5. Spindles and bolsters 
cleaned at regular overhauling 
period (18 months). Solvent is 
used. 

No. 6. Never clean spindles and 
bolsters. New oil pushes old oil 
out. 

No. 7. Oil is drawn out, new oil 
put in. Spindle and bolster kept 
together. 

No. 8. Oil spindles once per 
week. Clean spindle bases and 
bolsters each year on the inside, 
drawing all of old oil out and 
flushing with clean oil, not mineral 
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spirits; spindle then refilled. 

No. 9. Do not oil and clean bol- 
sters. Spindles oiled each week. 
Air Conditioning in Spinning 

In a discussion of air condition- 
ing in spinning, one mill man re- 
ported that there is less sooty yarn 
since the system has been installed. 
This plant also uses overhead 
cleaners. He finds, however, that 
it is necessary to blow down more 
often. Other men advised that 
they still have smoked yarn with 
the duct system, and more gouts 
due to the current of air. 


Perforated Cots on Spinning 
and Fly Frames 


Information was requested on 
the use of perforated cots on spin- 
ning and fly frames, and methods 
to prevent eyebrowing. Answers 
to this question follow: 

No. 1. Perforated cots do pre- 
vent eyebrowing, but they cause 
more waste to collect on the neck 
of the roll. 

No. 2. Perforated cots appar- 
ently keep clearer waste combed 
to the back side of the roll, which 
lessens the chances for it to drop 
off of the front edge of the flat 
clearer. No advantage in the per- 
forated feature on revolving 
clearers, though the product itself 
is proving satisfactory in so far 
as performance is concerned. 

No. 3. We find that perforated 
cots do not eyebrow until the holes 
become filled. 

No. 4. Adverse report on per- 
forated cots. Spinning and fly 
frames have more ends to lap 
around the rollers, which in time 
causes the ends to run badly. Ans- 
wer based on one frame run for 
period of two months. 

In a discussion of synthetic ap- 
rons, mills reported favorably on 
their use, but some advised that 
the aprons require additional 
cleaning. Others prefer leather 
aprons. One man reported the life 
of leather aprons as 12,000 spindle- 
hours and the life of synthetic 
aprons as 17,000 spindle-hours; he 
said that the ingrease in life of 
the synthetic aprons balances 
against the cost because the price 
of synthetic aprons is higher. 

Discussion next was on the type 
of cams to be used in spinning 


(Continued on page 127) 
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Handling New Ideas 


In Textile Mills 


By IVAR MOBERG 


Mills often fail to take advantage of valuable 
employee suggestions. Outlined here are some 


practical methods for encouraging useful ideas. 


NEW IDEAS are the life of any 

industry but it is well to 
weed out quickly the great amount 
of impractical ideas in their in- 
fancy. It frequently happens that 
a new idea is adopted before it has 
been fully developed or before its 
value has been determined. When 
this happens it is a cause of need- 
less expenses and regret. 

An inventor has a tendency to 
miss the flaws and drawbacks in 
his ideas, and just because others 
cannot see it the way he does, he 
becomes depressed and discourag- 
ed. An idea can be very good in 
itself, but may be impractical to 
adopt in some mills. The inven- 
tor should, therefore, not take to 
heart the delay in the adoption 
of his idea by the mill manage- 
ment, at least not until it has 
been fully developed and tried 
out under actual mill conditions. 


Management Must Act Quickly 


On the other hand, the mill 
management should act as quickly 
as is possible on any idea, and if 
it is found to have merit, assist 
the inventor in all possible ways 
to perfect and develop it for the 
benefit of the mill. Nothing is 
gained by dragging out the de- 
velopment of an idea over a long 
period. Whether an idea is prac- 
tical or not, the sooner it is de- 
termined one way or the other the 
better it is. If it is good, the mill 
can sooner draw benefits from it; 
if impractical, discard it and make 
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room for other ideas to be develop- 
ed. 

An alert and efficient mill man- 
agement will quickly recognize a 
good idea and adopt it. Thus, it 
will always have the jump on its 
competitors. Mills with a multi- 
tude of small but useful ideas are 
leaders in the industry. 

It is not very likely that some 
radical new ideas are conceived 
which will reduce the number of 
operators or increase the number 
of machines per operator, though 
such things do happen once in a 
great while. It is rather a multi- 
tude of small useful ideas which 


may increase the production by 
one or two per cent, reduce the 
seconds by one or two per cent, 
cut the cost a fraction of a cent, 
increase the value of the product 
for the purchaser to some extent, 
make the operators less fatigued 
and more contented, which a man- 
agement should look forward to 
and which will place the mill 
among the leaders. 


Keeping Aheac' of Competitors 


There are among the mills a 
great many who do not encourage, 
or have confidence in any ideas 
originated within their own mills, 
but are willing to try out ‘any 
ideas coming from the outside. 
These outside ideas, it is true, do 
not require any cost of developing 
and perfecting as this has already 
been done before they were plac- 
ed on the market. However, these 
ideas as a rule are developed and 
perfected to sell to any mill, and 
an adoption of ideas of this kind 
by the mill does not place them 
ahead of competitors, but just 
abreast of them. 

When an idea is originated, de- 
veloped and perfected within the 
mill it is usually a specialty, and 
as such, it is much more valuable 
to the mill. It should therefore be 
promptly paid for, protected by 
patent and put to immediate use 
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so that the mill will benefit by it 
as soon as possible. 


Board of Development 


An idea originating within the 
mill has, from the very start, a 
terrific handicap in mistrust and 
jealousy of fellow co-workers. 
It is not always the direct fault 
of the management that such a 
condition exists within the mills, 
but indirectly the management is 
partly to blame by not having 
foreseen this contingency. An or- 
ganization to prevent the forego- 
ing would be the board of de- 
velopments. Many a mill has 
such a board but does not receive 
benefit from it. In this case, the 
board of development is improper- 
ly constructed. These men may 
be intelligent in their own line 
of work, but may be lacking me- 
chanical designing ability. 

Ninety per cent of all ideas re- 
quire mechanical development. It 
is therefore no wonder that non- 
mechanical men miss the point 
and possibility of an undeveloped 
idea. 

If the crude, unfinished state 
in which most of the ideas origi- 
nate within the mill is presented 
to the board of development, the 
members are confused and be- 
wildered because they cannot 
visualize what mechanical rede- 
signing, condensing and perfect- 
ing can do with crude ideas. The 
result is that many good ideas are 
left to die a slow, painless death. 
Had the board of development in- 
cluded among its members some 
machine designers and engineers, 
many of the now dying ideas 
would be living and making a 
profit for the mill. 


Too Much Confidence 


It must be kept in mind that 
for a management to have too 
much confidence in an idea of un- 
proven value is just as bad as to 
have too little confidence in it. I 
wish to state two incidents which 
bear this out. 

In a rather large mill it was de- 
cided that under cams would be a 
better harness motion than the 
dobby with which the looms were 
equipped. However, the cams 
would have to be of a design 
which greatly exceeded the maxi- 
mum pressure angle of an ordi- 
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With proper tools a worthwhile 
device may have been developed. 


nary sized under cam. The loom 
builders would not make the cams, 
so the management had its own 
men design the cams. 

These men were not mechanics 
and had no machine designing 
ability. To them there was no 
pressure angle to be considered, so 
they simply divided a cam into the 
required throws and laid it out in 
accordance with the harness draft. 
To obtain the dwell in the narrow 
down-portion of the cam, the 
treadle rolls were reduced to one 
inch in diameter. The pressure 
angle in this case became terrific 
and fully 75 per cent of the cam 
action was horizontal; only 25 per 
cent of it was vertical. The trea- 
dles had to give way, or something 
else would break. Something did 
break or gave way very frequent- 
ly. 

To reduce the fire hazard the 
cams and their component parts 
had to run in a veritable lubricant 
bath, causing a large amount of 
seconds from oil and grease stains. 
The power consumption of the 
looms increased tremendously. 

However, the cams were design- 
ed, patented and the looms were 
equipped and run with them un- 
der a cost burden that no practical 
mill man would consider. 

Had the mill management gone 
more slowly about adopting these 
new cams, it probably would have 
realized the impracticability of 
the idea, 


The other incident is just the 
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opposite and concerns another 
large mill. This mill was making 
a cloth calling for a coarse, soft- 
ly spun filling. The frequent bob- 
bin transfer and the coarseness of 
the filling caused the Stafford cut- 
ter to be plugged up, so it fre- 
quently had to be cleaned. 

The Stafford cutter is open in 
the short time of approximately 
150 crankshaft degrees, during 
which time the tail end of the 
preceding bobbin transfer must 
be dropped if the cutter is to be 
kept clean. Coarse, softly spun 
filling does not readily drop out 
of the cutter in this short space 
of time and clogging takes place. 

One of the loom fixers got an 
idea by which the cutter would 
open up on the twelfth pick af- 
ter a transfer and remain open 
until the next transfer, when it 
again would close for 12 picks. 
The overseer, a young and open- 
minded man, saw the possibility 
of the idea and told the fixer to 
make up a device according to his 
idea. 

The fixer, though unusually 
smart, was no machine designer; 
neither did he have proper tools 
or access to machine shop facili- 
ties. Undiscouraged, he set out to 
reduce to practice his fostered 
idea, using hacksaw, files and 
hand drills. When his invention 
finally was ready, he applied it on 
the loom and it worked to per- 
fection. 


It was a crude piece of mech- 
anism and broke down frequent- 
ly. For a time he kept making 
new parts but it finally got the 
best of him, and he gave up the 
idea. 

In the hands of a machine de- 
signer and made in the machine 
shop, the idea undoubtedly would 
have been a great success. In this 
case, the management failed to 
take advantage of a useful idea 
and lost out. 


All Ideas Not Practical 


Now, it so happens that all 
ideas are not clever and all clever 
ideas are not practical. In fact, a 
small percentage of even clever 
ideas are practical. 

A few years ago an inventor 
came to me to have my opinion on 
a new brain child of his. It was a 
device for tying a weaver’s knot. 
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It consisted of two cleverly design- 
ed wires by which the weaver’s 
knot was tied quickly and surely. 
The inventor tied the knots in a 
twinkle of the eye, but when I 
tried, it was not so fast. 

Evidently it required practice so 
I asked the inventor how long the 
practice period was. He replied 
that it would probably take from 
two to three weeks before speed 
was obtained. In that time, a per- 
son could be quite fast in tying a 
weaver’s knot over the thumb. The 
fact that two wires had to be 
manipulated in tying a weaver’s 
knot was a drawback, and what- 
ever time was saved in the actual 
tying of the knot was more than 
offset by hampering freedom of 
the hands in carrying the wires. 
Furthermore, the existing hand- 
knotters on the market were su- 
perior. 

I advised the inventor to drop 
this idea and not spend any money 
on patent protection, notwith- 
standing the fact that several mills 
were interested in the idea and 
had advised him to have it patent- 
ed. 


Here was a very clever idea, but 
it had no practical value. It is an 
idea of this kind that efficient and 
alert mill management must weed 
out, quickly and intelligently. 

Not long ago, I was called to 
view a new device for releasing 
the binder pressure on the shuttle 
at the time of pick on a Draper 
loom. The device was manufactur- 
ed by a reliable mechanical firm 
which had numerous practical and 
useful ideas on the market. 

The device was extremely sim- 
ple, consisting of a finger with a 
weight in one end which was 
clamped on the protection rod. The 
inertia of the weight on the back- 
ward movement of the lay was 
supposed to counteract the spring 
tension of the protector § rod 
springs, thus releasing the pres- 
sure of the protection rod fingers 
on the binders and consequently 
relieve the shuttle of some of the 
binder pressure at the pick. 


The device might have worked 
to satisfaction if the pick had tak- 
en place during the first 90 crank- 
shaft degrees of the backward 
movement of the lay, in which 
there is a constant acceleration of 
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the speed. The inertia of the 
weight during this movement 
would actually have counteracted 
the tension of the protector rod 
springs and released some of the 
pressure on the shuttle. 

However, the pick takes place a 
trifle after the lay has reached the 
top center and the speed of the 
lay begins to slow down during 
the second 90 crankshaft degrees 
of the back movement. Since, at 
this time, the velocity of the 
counteracting weight has reached 
its maximum, and a retardation 
by the slowing down of the speed 
of the lay sets in, the weight can 
have no effect on the binder pres- 
sure at the pick. In fact, the mo- 
mentum of the weight may have 
an exactly opposite effect in that 
it may actually increase the bin- 
der pressure on the shuttle. The 
device is therefore of no value. 


Good Ideas Rejected 


Then, on the other hand, there 
are truly good ideas and devices 
which are rejected by the manage- 
ment through incompetence to 
properly try them out. I remember 
one incident about the Stafford 
thread cutter when it first came 
out. This is probably the greatest 
improvement a Draper loom has 
ever taken. 

The loom builders placed one of 
these Stafford cutters in a large 





textile mill to be tried out. The 
loom fixers could only see the 
great amount of parts of the new 
cutter compared with that of the 
Draper-Roper cutter and called it 
that much of junk. They formed 
their opinion even before the cut- 
ter was tried out and under such 
a handicap few, if any, devices 
could thrive. 

After a few weeks of test run 
under maladjustment, the new cut- 
ter was taken off the loom with 
the verdict of “no good.” Years 
later this same mill had to follow 
the leaders and purchase the new 
cutters by the hundreds. In the 
meantime, they had lost a chance 
to cash in on a vital improvement 
of their products. 

Here is another ineident to show 
the complacency of some mills. 
When Draper first brought out the 
cast iron eye shuttle, a large mill 
was sent a few of the new shut- 
tles to try out. The new shuttles 
were not equipped with friction 
bristles; consequently the filling 
would balloon and break. I sug- 
gested that they put friction bris- 
tles in the shuttles, but the man- 
agement said “no.”’: The shuttles 
would have to run as they came 
from the makers. 

The result was that after a brief 
trial run the shuttle was taken 
out and classified as “no good.” 


(Continued on page 129) 


Immediate and just compensation, accompanied by a few well chosen 
words from the management, will go a long way toward encouraging 
employees to make suggestions favorable to the company. 
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LUBRICANTS and softeners will 

be considered together, not 
because they are the same—far 
from it—but because most mater- 
ials that act as one have some 
qualifications as the other. It 
should be kept perfectly clear that 
the two qualities are not interre- 
lated—that..a..good lubricant is 
not always a ‘food softener, and 
vice versa. .This is too often con- 
fused in the minds of some per- 
sons considering sizing, simply be- 
cause many of. the fats, oils, and 
waxes actually: used have some of 
both qualities, 

Two.ofithe more commonly used 
materials, however, will serve as 
examples of: this: fallacy. Glycerin, 
a very good softener, has very lit- 
tle lubricating :value. Mineral oil, 
probably one :of the: best lubri- 
cants, has comparatively little soft- 
ening properties... Lubricants are 
substances used to minimize fric- 
tion between surfaces moving in 
contact with ‘one another. Soften- 
ers are substances used for the 
purpose of giving a soft handle to 
the warp and .the. size film, and to 
decrease the brittleness of the film 
through a, plasticizing effect. 

It is obvious; then, that the value 


Cotton Warp Sizing 


By PAUL V. SEYDEL, D. Se. 


Article 5 


of a size mix cannot be judged 
simply by the amount of fats in it. 
One must also know what fats it 
contains and what purpose they 
serve. The analysis of a compound 
for this purpose is extremely dif- 
ficult or practically impossible 
with present-day methods. The 
relative efficiency of various fats 
for sizing purposes varies a great 
deal, as their cost may also vary 
from two or three cents up to a 
dollar or more a pound for special 
waxes. 

The effect of the specific fat on 
the starch film must also be con- 
sidered. Too much of certain types 
of fats, such as tallow, will pro- 
duce a weaker, more brittle film, 
through an action very similar to 
the “shortening” of biscuits with 
butter. 

Whether a fat is saponifiable or 
unsaponifiable has no relation to 
its effectiveness, either as a lubri- 
cant or as a softener. There are 
good and bad fats in both classes. 


The yarn friction tester. useful in testing sized yarn. 
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Much more important is the melt- 
ing point and the viscosity of the 
fat. Cotton itself contains from 0.5 
to 0.8% of fats, an amount about 
twice that is added through the 
normal size formulas. Of this about 
two-thirds is unsaponifiable. 

However, nature intended cotton 
fats for protection of the fibers, 
rather than for sizing purposes. 
And their melting point is too high 
(about 160° F) to be of use to us. 
If we ean soften the cotton fats by 
addition of a lower melting point 
fat, they could also be brought into 
use for our purposes. 


Just as a light spindle oil should 
not be used in engine cylinders, 
so a fat with poor viscosity should 
not be used for lubricating sized 
warps. On the other hand, a fat 
with too high a melting point will 
not flow enough to lubricate, nor 
can it act as an efficient softener, 
if it is hard itself. 

The purpose of a lubricant is 
simply to reduce friction between 
adjacent yarns and between the 
yarns and the reed, heddles, drop 
wires, and shuttle, thereby in- 
creasing resistance to abrasion. 
Oily lubricants will come to the 
surface of the size film to a cer- 
tain extent, and will in addition 
rub off in minute quantities on the 
heddles and reed, protecting them 
from rust. They may also help to 
prevent sticking to the drying cyl- 
inders of the slasher. 


Softeners Reduce Abrasion 


Too much lubricant must be 
guarded against, as it may in- 
crease the friction between the fi- 
bers of the yarn, with a resulting 
loss of breaking strength. 


In contrast to the action of lub- 


The series by Dr. Seydel was begun in 
the August, 1946, issue, and was continued 
in the September, November, and December 
issues, 
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Through the application of simple electrical and 
mechanical devices, American MonoTractor 
Units perform automatic operations with ex- 
treme accuracy and reliability, saving costly 
handling labor and supervisory attention. 
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multiple sta- 
tions. 









While unique in many features, such systems 
are built mainly from standard units. Mono- 
Tractors can be applied to carriers operating 
on any smooth bottom track. An American 
MonoRail Engineer is available for consulta- 
tion in every important industrial area. 
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A 56-page book show- 
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ricants, softeners may reduce _ ing too brittle a size film. 


abrasion resistance of the yarn, 
through softening or weakening 
the starch film. Softeners have 
several different functions in the 
size mix. One is to reduce the 
harshness of the warp, producing 
the proper feel to the yarn. This 
reduction in harshness decreases 
the friction between yarns and 
gives less chafing at the drop 
wires. (This is a different type of 
friction decrease than that pro- 
duced by lubricants.) 

Softeners reduce the stiffness 
and brittleness of the film, giving 
a better hand and at the same time 
making the size film more pliable. 
One effect of a good softener is to 
facilitate the separation of the 
yarns at the lease rods, decreasing 
the amount of fibers pulled up 
from the yarn surfaces at this 
point, and allowing the prepara- 
tion of a smoother yarn. 

The continuity of the starch 
paste or film is decreased by the 
presence of softeners, resulting 
generally in a weaker film. This 
effect varies according to the soft- 
ener used. This disadvantage is 
partially counteracted by a slight 
thinning of the size mix through 
the same phenomenon and through 
decreasing the tendency of the 
starch pastes to gel too rapidly. 


An excess of softener will usual- 
ly greatly increase shedding, prob- 
ably through a “shortening” effect 
on the starch paste, decreasing its 
adhesiveness below the danger 
point. On the other hand, an insuf- 
ficient amount of softener may be 
the cause of shedding, through hav- 
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Lubricants are generally fats, 
waxes, or oils, or blends of these. 
Softeners include these materials, 
and may also be soaps, sulfonated 
oils or fats, alcohols (such as cetyl 
alcohol and glycerol), etc. 

Strictly speaking, ‘fats’ are 
solid glycerides. However, the term 
is used in sizing in speaking of in- 
gredients of an oily or greasy na- 
ture that either lubricate or soften. 
Waxes are unctuous, fusible solid 
substances: of an organic nature, 
having a characteristic waxy lus- 
ter. The term is vague and indefi- 
nite, including many types of es- 
ters, hydrocarbons, alcohols, acids, 
and mixtures of these. Oils are 
simply liquid fats or waxes. 

Sizing fats are designated as sa- 
ponifiable and unsaponifiable. The 
term saponifiable means that it is 
convertible into soaps—this in- 
cludes the fatty acid part of gly- 
ceride molecules, such as tallow, 
and of other esters (e.g. sperma- 
ceti). Unsaponifiables include hy- 
drocarbons, such as mineral oil 
and waxes, and the various organic 
compounds that occur in cotton 
fats and other plant extracts, such 
as aliphatic alcohols, cholesterol, 
etc. 

Tallow. Tallow is the time-hon- 
ored size ingredient for softening 
and lubricating. While it is admit- 
tedly a valuable ingredient for 
both purposes, in its venerable po- 
sition it is highly overrated in 
comparison with many other fats. 
The main reason that it got its 
foothold in the size market was 
that in the old days it was difficult 








to get regular supplies of other 
fats at reasonable prices. Since it 
was “good enough” it has held on 
to this day, but its valuable quali- 
ties may be increased by blending 
with other fats which are better 
lubricants and softeners. 

Another disadvantage of tallow 
is its extreme price fluctuation for 
the same grade of tallow. The 
chart shown in Fig. 1 gives this 
variation over a period of several 
years. 

Tallow is composed of the gly- 
cerides of stearic, oleic, and pal- 
mitic acids. Its melting point is 
dependent upon the proportions of 
these and will vary about in the 
range of 110 to 120° F, according 
to the origin, the climate, and the 
conditions the animals have lived 
in. Cattle feeding on grass pro- 
duce harder tallow than cattle 
feeding on food such as oil-cake. 

Tallows are graded according to 
quality, and several grades are on 
the market, from edible—the best 
—to very low grades of inedible, 
poor both in color and composi- 
tion. For use in sizing, tallow 
should be carefully rendered so 
as to be free from odor, color, and 
fatty acids. Since there is no re- 
striction on what can be sold as 
inedible tallow, it often includes 
bone grease, horse tallow, hog fat, 
etc. 

Inedible tallow is rendered by 
putting scraps into a large pressure 
kettle and cooking them out under 
pressure for a number of hours. 
At the end of this time, the fats 
float on top and are drained off. 
Since the scraps often contain por- 
tions of meat, bones, etc., and since 
they often are allowed to remain 
in hot temperatures for many days 
before being rendered, a poor 
grade of grease is produced, usual- 
ly running very high in free fatty 
acids due to decomposition before 
being rendered. Also, the viscosity 
is usually low due to the presence 
of the thin oils extracted from the 
bones and miscellaneous fats. 

Edible tallow, salable as a food 
product, is controlled by the gov- 
ernment, which imposes. very 
strict supervision, rules and regu- 
lations upon its manufacture. Only 
fats from certain parts of healthy 
cattle can be used for edible tal- 
low. The temperature and length 
of time these can be kept before 
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on Story of the NAVY BAT"... 
- Could a way be found to penetrate enemy anti-aircraft fire . . . and blow 
le, each Jap ship to bits .. . without losing our pilots? 
al That was the urgent question. And American genius answered with 
OW the Navy Bat—a radar-guided glider bomb. 
SO Designed to glide silently at 300 miles per hour—with a 1,000-pound 
nd bomb in its belly—the Bat was carried by a Navy patrol bomber. 
“e- At a point five miles from the target, the “mother” plane would aim 
as the Bat at a Jap ship and release it. From then on the Bat automatically “Sinise plune~Gue satin Gain ten 
hae followed every twist or turn of the enemy ship—and smashed into the get—aims the Bat, releases it, and 
, dodging Jap. . turns away from enemy anti-aircraft 
at, Used against Jap destroyers, tankers, picket boats—and land instal- an, Se Gene 
lations—this weapon was so effective the enemy thought we had a 
by suicide pilot inside each Bat. 
ire Instead, the Bat contained revolving radar gear to search for the target 
ler —and tiny gyroscopes to correct for errors in flight. 
rs. e 
ats --- and its 36 BALL BEARINGS 
ff. The men who developed this marvel knew that every Bat had to hit its 
or- target. They designed special guiding mechanisms. They made them 
ice sturdy, trouble-free, delicately responsive. They mounted the moving 
4in parts in 36 BALL BEARINGS. 
ys New Departure ball bearings can be mounted in any position. They 
Or hold moving parts precisely in place—with unchanging accuracy— 
2. under every kind of load. They move with less friction than any other ge 
type of anti-friction bearing. ——Tt enn wen ee 
ity In the Bat—and in many other kinds of mechanized war materiel— des sauna, Wine Gock a sft et 
4 eapon success 
oes 375 million New Depariure ball bearings helped our fighting men. fully used in combat by aay astica. 
ity Today, millions more of these precision-made ball bearings are pRacryesetathaaigtacE aae ageA Bag 
ice helping America at peace. By increasing production—by cutting costs 12 feet long, bas a 10-foot wing span. Official 
he —by serving industry in every field. U. S. Navy photographs. ) 
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being rendered and the procedure 
in rendering is specified. 

The very best portions of the 
scraps, free from bone and meat, 
are used. These must be kept in 
a refrigerated room, preparatory 
to rendering, to keep down decom- 
position, and the tallow must be 
rendered in steam-jacketed, open 
kettles, which prevent the break- 
ing down of the product through 
high temperatures and pressure. 
These precautions make it well 
worth while for the manufacturer 
to pay the difference in price be- 
tween inedible and edible tallow, 
particularly for the sake of uni- 


Lard. As in the case of tallow, 
the consistency of lard depends 
upon the habits of the animal. Lard 
from the wild hog has much more 
body than that of the domestic 
animal, the melting point varying 
from 95 to 110° F. Very little lard, 
however, is used for warp sizing, 


since it has a lower melting point 
than tallow and the cost is higher 
than its value as a sizing material 


justifies. 


Tallow Oil. This oil is obtained 
as a by-product in the manufac- 
ture of stearin by pressing tallow. 
It has the same characteristics as 
tallow, but is an oil, composed 


mainly of olein. 


Neatsfoot Oil. Thi: 


oil is ob- 
tained from the shin-bones and 
hoofs of cattle and is similar in 


almost blood red. Its consistency 
varies considerably, as well as its 
melting point, which is between 


65 and 70° F. Palm oil is a useful 


fat, readily bleached to a pure 
white. It makes an excellent soap. 
It generally contains a very con- 
siderable amount of free fatty 
acids. It is produced by special 


treatment of the ripe fruit of the 


characteristics to tallow oil. 


Cocoanut Oil is a white fat, of 
about the consistency of butter, 
and has the odor of cocoanut; its 
melting point varies from 70 to 80° 
F. Cocoanut oil forms a soap that 
lathers freely even in fairly soft 
and hard water. It makes a good 
softener but readily turns rancid, 
which is objectionable, as it im- 
parts a disagreeable odor to the 


cloth. 


palm tree and is composed chief- 
ly of palmitin and olein with not 
more than one per cent of stearin. 

Castor Oil is a product of the 
seed of the common castor plant. 
It is obtained by expression and 
extraction; its chief constituent is 
triglyceride of ricinoleic acid. It 
contains a small amount of stearin. 
Castor oil has good softening quali- 
ties and marked viscosity. The best 
grades are white; lower grades ap- 
pear green to brown. It is used 
extensively in the manufacture of 


sulfonated castor oil. 


Palm Oil in its natural state is 


Olive Oil. This oil has consider- 
































FAT 


Beeswax 


Candelilla 
wax 


Carnauba 
wax 


Castor eil 


Cocoanut oil 





Corn oil 


Cottonseed 
oil 


Japan wax 


Lard 


Linseed oil 


i Neatsfoot oil 


SOURCE 
| 


| Honeycomb 
| 


| Candelilla 


| plant, 
| Mexico 


Palm leaves 


| Castor bean 
Cocoanut 
meat 


Corn kernels 


Cotton seed 
Rhus berries 
Hog fat 

Flax seed 


Cattle : 
hooves 












Olive oil 


Olives 












Paraffin wax 


Spermaceti 


Tallow 





Mineral oils 





Cattle, sheep 





CHARACTERISTICS OF SOME FATS 


MELTING 
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SAPONI- 
RANGE, |SPECIFIC| FICATION) IODINE | 
"G GRAVITY| NUMBERS NUMBER | COMPOSITION 
{ Fine: ines Hydrocarbons, high 
62-70° |.959-.970| 87-107 8-11 |molecular weight 
esters and alcohols 
65-68° |.969-.993) 46-65 14-36 |Hydrocarbons, 
myricyl alcohol 
Hydrocarbons, ceryl 
84-90° |.99-1.00) 79-88 5-13 |and myricyl esters of 
| higher fatty acids 
Ricinolein, stearin, 
oil .959-.968 | 176-186 | 81-90 /dihydroxystearin 
Glycerides of about 
20-28° |.912-.926| 230-268 | 8-10 j|ion fatty acids 
Palmitin, olein, 
oil |.920-.927| 188-193 | 111-123 | arachidin, linolein 
| About like corn 
oil .921-.930 | 191-196 | 101-116 
Palmitin and palmitic 
47-51° |.970-.980)| 217-237 | 4-15 |acid 
Stearin, olein, 
36-40° |.914-.916| 190-196] 60-88 /palmitin 
Linolein, linolin, olein, 
oil .931-.937| 170-195 | 168-205 |stearin, palmitin 
Olein, palmitin 
oil .915-.916| 194-199 | 66-76 j|stearin 
Olein, palmitin, lino- 
oil .910-.920| 185-203 | 77-94 /|lin, arachidin 
42-60° |.880-.915|  - -  |Hydrocarbons — 
Cetyl palmitate 
41-46° |.905-.960) 120-135 4 
Olein, stearin, 
38-45° 916 197 40-60 |palmitin 


APPEARANCE 


'Brown to white hard wax, 
islightly tacky, sweet smell- 
jing 

Hard brown wax, pleasant 
jaromatic odor 

Hard yellow or yellow 
|green wax 


| Viscous yellow oil, charac- 


teristic odor 

White, semi-solid lard-like 
fat 

'Light yellow liquid, slight 
odor 

Light yellow liquid, slight 
odor 


Creamy yellow, sott wax 
Soft white grease 


Yellow to brown oil, thick- 
ens on exposure to air 


-|Pale yellow oil 


Yellow or greenish oil, 
characteristic odor 


Colorless odorless wax 


White, fairly hard waxy 
solid 

Yellowish or 
granular grease 








brownish 
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AND AT YOUR 


SERVICE! 


With our expansion program 
now completed, we are in a 
better position than ever 
before to give mills prompt 
and efficient service ‘ 
both on new and rebuilt 
items. 





Card, Picker and Waste 
Machine Screens . . . As- 
pirators, Jenkins Dynami- 
cally Balanced Cylinders, 
and many other mainte- 
nance supplies are stocked 
and ready for immediate 
delivery. 


In addition, a complete in- 
ventory of wire, tin plate, 
and sheet metal enables us 
to give prompt service on 
all types of repair work... 
screens, cylinders, comber 
reneedling, etc. 


You are cordially invited to 
take advantage of our en- 
larged facilities to keep 
your machines operating at 
full capacity. 
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able value and is used especially 
in finishing. Produced from the 
barely ripe fruit of the olive tree, 
the finest oil is obtained from hand 
picked fruit by careful crushing 
without breaking the kernel. A 
lower quality of oil is then pro- 
duced by further treatment with 
hot water, and finally with sol- 
vents, especially carbon disul- 
phide. It has good oiliness. A good 
grade does not turn rancid readily 
nor develop objectionable odors. 
It is a good type of non-drying 
oil for warp lubrication, but it 
lacks body and viscosity to make 
it a perfect size lubricant. 

Corn Oil. This oil is pale yellow, 
has the characteristic odor of corn, 
and is used extensively in soap 
making, also as a substitute for 
castor oil to prepare soluble oil. 

Cottonseed oil is a product of 
the seed of the cotton plant. Its 
melting point is between 38 and 
40° F. It is used extensively for 
soap making. Being a semi-drying 
oil, it is not good material as a 
lubricant. 

Linseed Oil. This oil has been 
used in sizing, principally in rayon 
sizes. Its principal disadvantage is 
that it is a drying oil, and if al- 
lowed time to set, is difficult to 
remove. 

Peanut Oil. This is a light yellow 
oil obtained by pressing peanuts. 
It is fairly stable and is used a 
good deal for preparation of mar- 
garines and salad oil. 

All the foregoing oils are known 
as fixed oils. There are many oth- 
ers less important, obtained by 
extraction of various plants and 
trees. One of the characteristics 
of fixed oils is that they are mainly 
glycerides. A glyceride is a defi- 
nite chemical compound of gly- 
cerin and a fatty acid. A glyceride 
may be broken down in different 
ways; for instance, by heating with 
Twitchell acids, setting free the 
glycerin and fatty acids. Glycerin 
is also set free when the fat is 
saponified or formed into a soap. 
All fixed oils are saponifiable. 

When two substances enter into 
chemical combination, one with the 
other, very often the resulting 
product has no characteristics in 
common with either of the original 
substances. Tallow, which is a 
mixture of the glycerides of stearic 
acid and oleic acid, is entirely dif- 
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ferent from the glycerin which is 
liberated when the saponification 
of tallow takes place. 

Glycerin is a liquid miscible in 
all proportions with water and has 
the property of attracting high 
percentages of moisture, while tal- 
low is a fat, which does not mix 
with water and does not have the 
property of attracting moisture. It 
is impossible to get glycerin from 
tallow without chemical decom- 
position. Nor has the glycerin in 
combination in tallow any hygro- 
scopic quality; i. e., it will not at- 
tract moisture. 

The combination of sodium and 
chlorine gives a similar illustra- 
tion. Sodium is an extremely caus- 
tic, easily oxidizable metal. Chlor- 
ine is a yellow gas, strongly odor- 
ous and poisonous. The combina- 
tion of the two makes common 
kitchen salt, which is not caustic, 
is white, has no odor, and is used 
as a good product. 

Mineral Oils are produced from 
petroleum, shale, lignite. They are 
divided into saturated, unsatura- 
ted, and closed chain hydrocar- 
bons. Those used for lubrication 
have a flash point in excess of 350° 
F. There are a great number of 
mineral oils. They mix with all 
fatty oils except castor oil. Some 
of these mineral oils are valuable 
in sizing preparations, due to the 
wide diversity of viscosity obtain- 
able and because they are inert to 
chemical action, and_ therefore, 
compatible with most chemical 
substances used in sizing. 

Unfortunately, mineral oil used 
in sizing has been blamed by un- 
thinking finishers for some of 
their troubles. Mineral oil that has 
been in a bearing and has become 
impregnated with fine particles of 
metal from this bearing, will, not 
by its own nature, but by the pres- 
ence of this metal, interfere with 
the bleaching and dyeing proces- 
ses. 

Also, due to its softening and 
penetrating properties, when min- 
eral oil is dropped on cloth and 
the cloth is dyed before being de- 
sized, sometimes a greater absorp- 
tion of dye at these spots will re- 
sult in dark stains. However, when 
properly dispersed and combined 
with a size mix, mineral oils 
should not be blamed for any 
trouble but should be praised for 





their helpful qualities. 

The very fact that nearly pure 
mineral oils have been used for 
years for spraying the raw cotton 
without causing difficulties in fin- 
ishing should be evidence enough 
that these oils do not cause the 
troubles that are often blamed on 
them. The percentage of total fat 
(generally only part of which may 
be mineral oil) that is put on warp 
yarns by sizing is usually about 
the same as put on in the spraying 
process, and is equal to about one 
half the amount of unsaponifiable 
material in the cotton fats. 

This should be evidence enough 
to back up the sizer who might 
be blamed by some unthinking fin- 
isher for his troubles. In addition, 
most size formulas containing min- 
eral oils include emulsifying agents 
or saponifiable fats or both. The 
saponifiable fats form soaps on 
kiering. Either these soaps or the 
emulsifying agents present occlude 
or dissolve the mineral oil present, 
as they will occlude dirt, and the 
mixture is easily removed in the 
subsequent washing process. 

In addition to the fixed oils and 
mineral oils, there are other spe- 
cial types of oils that may be used 
in the size mix. Of these, the most 
common is pine oil. It is a stable, 
light yellow oil with a pleasant 
odor, having good solvent and 
penetrating properties. Its most 
valuable action in textile treat- 
ment is softening the hard waxes 
contained in raw cotton and facili- 
tating their removal in later pro- 
cesses. As a softener or lubricant, 
it has comparatively little value. 

Soaps. These materials, which 
are compounds of fatty acids with 
alkalies or organic bases, are used 
often as emulsifying agents. They 
have some value as softeners, but 
have a very strong tendency to 
weaken starch films. They have 
practically no value as lubricants. 
One of their worst disadvantages 
is the formation of insoluble lime 
soaps with hard waters, which may 
cause finishing troubles. Another 
difficulty often encountered with 
soaps is their marked tendency to 
foam. 

The soaps generally encountered 
are tallow soaps, though often 
soaps are made from other fats, 
or from rosin. They are prepared 
by treating the fats with alkali. 
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“Washes out Caustic 
without Damaging Goods” 


Whether your problem is washing out alkalinity, caustic or 
just plain dirt, the Butterworth Compartment Washer will 
bring many advantages to your mill. First of all, you can reduce 
the number of seconds caused by rough washing and increase 
production of high quality goods. Different weights of cloth 
can be run through this machine without “scrimping in” or 
damaging the goods. Each compartment is a separate unit, built 
in a series of one to ten to meet your needs. Compensating rolls 
in each compartment are driven by individual motors to con- 
trol speed and tension. In the words of one mill superintendent: 
“The Butterworth Compartment Machine washes out caustic 
without damaging the goods. We didn’t-know a washer could 
be so thorough and yet so gentle.” Let us send you full details. 


BUTTERWORTH 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY, Philadelphia 25, Fs. 
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Caustic soda produces hard soaps, 
and caustic potash produces soft 
or liquid soaps. Organic soaps us- 
ing amines such as triethanolamine 
as a base have very good emulsi- 
fying properties, and are not as al- 
kaline as the metal soaps. 

Waxes form a group of fats re- 
sembling beeswax in their proper- 
ties. The word wax has no particu- 
lar meaning, and widely different 
fats are arbitrarily called waxes. 
Some are difficult to saponify, 
others saponify quite readily, some 
are unsaponifiable. 

Beeswax. This wax, produced by 
the common bee, is used to form 
the cells of the honeycomb. It is 
a dark yellow product that can 
easily be bleached white. It has a 
pleasant honey-like odor, and a 
somewhat tacky feel. 

Japan Wax. Since the war, this 
wax has practically disappeared 
from the market, but it was used 
before that very widely for its 
excellent softening and emulsify- 
ing properties, which are extreme- 
ly difficult to duplicate by blends 
of other fats. It is obtained from 
the berries of some Eastern plants. 
The refined. fat is light yellow, 
and melts at 120 to 125° F. It is 
practically completely saponifi- 
able, and easily removed. 

Carnauba Wax is a product of 
the Carnauba palm, which grows 
in Brazil. It is of a dirty yellow 
color, hard and brittle, with a 
melting point of 180-188° F. The 
principal constituent is the myricyl 
ester of cerotic acid. 

Candelilla Wax occurs as an ex- 
cretion from a plant growing ex- 
tensively in northern Mexico and 
southern United States. Its melting 
point is 140-175° F. It has the color 
and appearance of beeswax, but 
is much harder. High-melting- 
point waxes are used to increase 
the viscosity of low-melting-point 
fats. 

Spermaceti is obtained from 
the cavities of the head of the 
sperm whale; it is almost blue 
white, crystalline, and melts at 
about 115° F. It is composed main- 
ly of cetyl palmitate. It has a very 
good body. 

Paraffin Wax. This is a mineral 
wax, colorless, with valuable lub- 
ricant properties when properly 
blended. Another similar mineral 
wax is Ozokerite, which has a very 


high melting point and is used 
principally in blends to increase 
the viscosity. 

Sulfonated Fats. A very wide 
1ange of softeners is produced by 
treatment of natural fats with sul- 
fonating agents, such as sulfuric 
or chlor-sulfonic acid. These sul- 
fonated oils, fats, or waxes have 
excellent softening properties, 
emulsifying properties, and gen- 
erally some wetting-out properties. 
Most will emulsify in water, and 
some are even water-soluble. They 
are poor lubricants, and if used in 
excess, have a strong tendency to 
increase shedding. 

Sulfonated products are made 
from pure fats, from synthetic fats, 
and from blends of fats. Their pro- 
perties are as variable as the pos- 
sibilities for manufacture. So- 
called “sulfonated tallow” may 
vary greatly, depending on the tal- 
low used and the extent of sul- 
fonation. Generally these fats are 
only partially sulfonated. They are 
used more extensively in finishing 
than in sizing, where soft hand is 
desired. Their main advantage in 
sizing is in light formulas, where 
they are more readily emulsified 
than the usual fats. 

One of the greatest advantages 
of sulfonated products is their 
storage stability. They do not have 
the tendency to turn rancid that 
some raw fats, such as cocoanut 
oil and low grade tallow, have. 

Cation Active Softeners. These 
are materials in which the fatty 
or active part of the molecule is 
contained in the positive ion, ra- 
ther than in negative ion, as with 
soaps. For this reason, they are 
sometimes called invert soaps. 
They are generally organic deriva- 
tives of ammonium chloride or 
bromide. They have about the 
same softening qualities as soaps, 
but have several advantages over 
soaps. One of these is their sta- 
bility to hard water. They are com- 
patible with many salts with 
which soap is not compatible. 

Their general value as lubricants 
is not yet well known, but they are 
presumably not as good as the nat- 
ural oils. Their cost has so far 
kept them out of most size formu- 
las, but they are used a great deal 
in finishing due to their ability to 
exhaust from a bath, and to their 
laundry stability, two properties 
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which are of very little interest 
to the slasherman. 

Synthetic Fats. The possibilities 
in the field of synthetic fats are 
enormous. Many are already being 
used in textile processing, some in 
sizing. An example of a common 
synthetic fat is margarine, which 
is produced from oils through hy- 
drogenation. This same process is 
applied to fish oils, yielding a pro- 
duct with higher viscosities, and 
solid products with comparatively 
high melting points, at the same 
time removing the odors that pre- 
vent the use of the fish oils them- 
selves for textile processing. 

Another type of synthetic oil is 
the ester oil. These are compounds 
of alcohols, such as ethyl, propyl, 
or butyl, with fatty acids. Some of 
these have excellent lubricating 
properties. Also included in the 
ester types are the partial glycer- 
ides, such as glyceryl monostear- 
ate, which are good softeners and 
good emulsifying agents, though 
not such good lubricants. 

High-melting “waxes” have been 
developed which are water-sol- 
uble. Amide and nitrile derivatives 
have been produced from fatty 
acids. Most of these synthetic fats 
have not as yet found use in siz- 
ing, partially because of price, and 
in many cases, because laboratory 
tests have shown them to be in- 
ferior for sizing purposes to the 
materials at present in use. 

Nature and science offer a great 
variety of fats. Those mentioned 
are only a few of those available 
for warp sizing. No one of them 
alone is ideal either as a lubricant 
or softener. A blend of at least 
two, preferably several, is essen- 
tial to obtain the best results. The 
price, the quality, and the supply 
available control the selection of 
the best mixture most economical- 
ly compounded. 


(To be continued) 


Phi Psi Convention 


The first national Phi Psi tex- 
tile fraternity convention in six 
years is planned to be held in 
Charlotte, N. C., on May 2-4, 1947. 
The convention is sponsored by 
the National Grand Council and 
Charlotte alumni chapter. An ex- 
cellent program is being arranged 
for this meeting. 
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DRAPER LOOM FIXING 


By BEN H. CRAWFORD 
Southeastern Engineering Company 


Artiele 15 


IT IS ASSUMED in the following 

discussion on boxing the 
shuttle that the loom has been in 
operation. 


Boxing the Shuttle 


A good rule to follow in boxing 
the shuttle, so that it will run with 
the least power and least check, is 
as follows: 

First be sure the box front 
leather and the binder leather arc 
in good condition and that the 
protector rod finger that rests 
against the binder is against the 
binder. Then turn the hole in the 
eccentric steel bushing, which fits 
in the fiber bushing in the binder, 
all the way to the back. 


Box the front of the shuttle so 
that the shuttle touches the front 
box plate and the binder at the 
same time and tighten the front 
box plate in this position. Push the 
shuttle into the box and move the 
rear end of the front box plate in 
until the knurl of the shuttle is 
exactly in the center of the slot in 
the end lay plate. If the shuttle 
can’t be centered with the front 
box plate, then use the eccentric 
in the binder to center it properly. 


A shuttle boxed in this way will 
insure that the shuttle enters and 
leaves the box properly. For in- 
stance, in leaving the box, the 
shuttle is released by the front box 
plate and the binder at the same 
time, and the shuttle is thrown 
through the shed in a straight line. 
Whereas, if the shuttle is not re- 
leased by the binder and the box 
front at the same time, it generally 
has a.tendency to be thrown at an 
angle out of the shed toward the 
front of the loom. 

This trouble is usually caused by 
the front or mouth of the box be- 
ing too wide. This condition exist- 
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ing will also cause the shuttle to 
rap or rattle when going into the 
opposite box. The shuttle must be 
properly boxed before good results 
can be obtained. 


Lining the Hopper Stand 


It is assumed in the following 
discussion on lining the hopper 
stand that the loom has been in 
operation. 

1. Check the position of the lay 
in the loom. The mark on the face 
of the lay should be in line with 
the mark on top of the breast 
beam. 

2. Tighten all bolts through lay 
and sword. This is necessary be- 
cause if these bolts are loose when 
the hopper stand is lined, later 
tightening will make the lining in- 
correct. 


3. Check the bolt and dowel pins 
connecting the breast beam and 
loom side on the right hand end. 
The pins should be in place and 
the bolt tight. 

4. Check the condition of the 
Pitman arms and eccentric pins 





and replace if necessary. 

5. Turn crank shaft toward front 
center until lay is level with the 
floor. 

6. Use lay height gauge to see 
that the rocker shaft and bearings 
are raising the lay to the correct 
height. The foot of the gauge 
should be placed on the right hand 
arch stand, the center section on 
the end lay plate, and the front 
edge on the breast beam. 

7. Gauge the depth of the lay by 
placing one gauge on each end of 
the lay, with the butts of the 
gauges against the box back plates 
and the tops pointed toward the 
center of the loom ends. 

8. Loosen the setscrews in both 
eccentric pins and turn pins so 
that the lay is in its most back- 
ward position. 

9. Place the crank shaft of the 
loom on front center and turn each 
eccentric pin, in the same direction 
from back to bottom to front, the 
amount necessary to bring the tips 
of the depth gauges into contact 
with the loom sides, and then 
tighten the setscrews in the eccen- 
tric pins. 

10. Turn the crank shaft until 
the lay is level, and then place the 


Shuttle boxing is one of most important jobs in loom fixing. Box 
the front of the shuttle so that the shuttle touches the front box plate 
and the binder at the same time; tighten front box plate. 
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surface of the breast beam. Insert 
the bolts and tighten slightly, lin- 
ing the hopper stand squarely with 
the lay by sighting with the eye. 
Tighten bolts enough to hold in 
place. 


11. Place the bobbin disc stud in 
the hopper stand; line the key and 
keyway properly and tighten to 
feel. 

12. Place bobbin disc on the stud 
and tighten to feel. 

13. Place outside battery height 
gauge on end of bobbin disc with 
the pointer of the gauge toward 
the end lay plate. 

14. Place the inside battery 
height gauge on the end lay plate 
to the left of the hopper stand and 
in line with the center of the bob- 
bin dise stud. 

15. Gauge the battery for height. 
The inside height gauge should 
pass under the hopper stand until 
the shoulder on the gauge strikes 
the stand. The pointer of the out- 
side gauge should just touch the 
end lay plate. Filing the shoulders 
on the breast beam, with or with- 
out use of metal shims beneath the 
hopper stand, may be necessary to 
get the correct height setting. 

16. Place the journal of the bat- 
tery lining-up gauge in position in 
the transferrer stud bearing and 
tighten. 

17. Place lining-up gauges on 
journal with the square surfaces of 
the gauges against the reed. 

18. Place the battery end gauge 
on the end lay plate so that the 
shoulder on the gauge is contact- 
ing the inside face of the hopper 
stand. 


19. Position the battery, by tap- 
ping the base of the hopper stand 
lightly with a hammer, so that the 
two lining-up gauges contact the 
reed surface lightly for the length 
of the journal with the tip of the 
battery end gauge flush with the 
outside edge of the end lay plates. 

20. Tighten bolts in hopper 
stand. 

21. Drill holes through hopper 
stand and breast beam. 

22. Insert dowel pins in holes 
and drive in until flush with top 
of hopper stand. 

23. Line and set small end disc 
by placing two bobbins, opposite 
each other, in the battery and pos- 


hopper stand on the right hand top 
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Gauges should be used in lining the hopper stand. Many mills re- 
quire that this work be performed by the head loom fixer. 


itioning the small end disc so that 
the bobbins are perpendicular to 
both the bobbin disc and small end 
disc. 


The distance between the small 
end disc and the bobbin disc should 
be such that the bobbin, when in 
the battery, is held firmly by the 
small end disc bobbin holder and 
yet undue pressure does not have 
to be exerted to insert the bobbin 
in the battery. When the small end 
disc is set and lined correctly, 
tighten in this position. 

24. Position thread guide and 
set it so that the notches in the 
guide are in line with the tips of 
the bobbins in the battery. Tight- 
en in this position. 

25. Insert thread holder ina 
thread guide and tighten. 


Applying and Setting Midget 
Feeler 


The following information on 
setting the Midget feeler is ac- 
cording to instructions issued by 
Draper Corporation. 

Place an empty bobbin in the 


shuttle and have the shuttle in the 
shuttle box opposite the battery. 
Fasten the feeler case to the ship- 
per lock at approximately right 
angles with lay, with the outside 
edge of the feeler case in line with 
the second ring of bobbin in shut- 
tle. Bring the lay forward until the 
bobbin touches the feeler blade. 
Adjust height of feeler so that 
when feeler blade is against the 
bobbin, it will be slightly above 
the center of the empty bobbin. 
Adjust the connecting wire so 
that the feeler blade slides about 
3/32-inch in the case before en- 
gaging the connecting wire (Fig. 
1). This is necessary to insure that 
full bobbins will not be changed. 


Place lay on the front center. 
Set the feeler case forward or back 
until the feeler blade moves side- 
wise on the empty bobbin to with- 
in about 1/16-inch of the end of 
the slot in the feeler case (Fig. 2). 
This clearance prevents the feeler 
shaft, after completing its side- 
wise movement, from binding 


Courtesy, Draper Corporation 
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High-speed rotation requires’ perfect 
balance to eliminate chatter and vibra- 
tion. Hubbard Tricot Warp Beams are 
precision-made, carefully balanced to 
withstand high operating speeds. 
Smooth running assures longer service 
and lowered costs. 


Light but strong magnesium alloy con- 
struction reduces weight for easier han- 
dling . . . withstands extreme pressunes 
created by synthetic yarns. Steel liners 
in head bore give added strength. 


Complete information on Hubbard 
Warp Beams and related products avail- 
able on request. 


HUBBARD SPOOL COMPANY 
1627 Carroll Avenue, Chicago 172, ill. 
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against the end of the slot when 
lay goes over to the front center. 

The feeler trip and lifting lever 
should be set so that the engaging 
points are about 1/8-inch apart in 
both a horizontal and vertical di- 
rection (Fig. 3). 

Nothing about this feeler calls 
for special setting of the filling 
cam. Set the cam in the usual way 
as for non-feeler looms. 

When the loom is set up to 
change from the feeler and to stop 
from the fork on the first pick, the 
straddle bug must be turned over 
so that the back projection on the 
straddle bug fits tightly against 
the shipper knock-off finger. Thus, 
when the fork engages the snake- 
head on its backward movement, 
this movement will cause the ship- 
per handle to be moved out of its 
recess and the loom will be stop- 
ped off on the first pick. 


The Transferrer 


Attached to the shuttle feeler by 
a cap screw is the latch depressor, 
which controls the movement of 
the latch. When the part turn im- 
parted to the starting rod causes 
the shuttle feeler to be raised, it 
lifts the latch in the path of the 
bunter. 

The bunter is attached to the lay 
by means of two bolts and its pos- 
ition is stationary. Thus, as the lay 
comes forward to front center it 
contacts the latch, forcing it to- 
wards the front of the loom. 

The latch is connected to the 
transferrer by a pin. The transfer- 
rer is made angular, similar to a 
right angle, and swings on the 
transferrer stud. Therefore, the 
movement of the latch toward the 
front of the loom moves the lower 
end of the transferrer back, forc- 
ing the other end of the trans- 
ferrer down. This dawnward 
movement of the _ transferrer 
strikes the full bobbin, forcing it 
down on top of the empty quill. 
The full bobbin forces the empty 
quill out of the shuttle and takes 
its place. 

The transferrer is made in two 
parts, the transferrer and the 
transferrer fork. The transferrer 
forces the butt of the bobbin down 
and the fork forces the tip of the 
bobbin down. When set correctly, 
the transferrer should contact the 
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Bat.ery with swinging bobbin support. Shuttle feeler at right. 


butt of the bobbin about 1/4-inch 
before the fork.contacts the tip. 
The top holder is set screwed to 
the transferrer stud and acts as a 
support for the tip of the bobbin. 
Some looms are not equipped with 
top holders. 

There is a feed pawl and a hold 
back pawl that mesh with the 
teeth on the bobbin disc. The feed 
pawl works with the movement of 
the transferrer. As the transferrer 
moves down to effect a change of 
filling, the feed pawl engages a 
lower tooth of the bobbin dise gear 
and causes the disc to turn, bring- 
ing a new bobbin in position for 
the next change as the transferrer 
assumes its normal position. 

The stop pawl merely acts as a 
stop to prevent the bobbin disc 
from rocking or tending to turn 
backward due to the vibration of 
the loom, 

The bobbin is supported in the 
hopper stand by the bobbin butt 
guide and the bobbin support. This 
bobbin support is a swinging type 
support and is forced out of pos- 
ition by the force of the transfer- 
rer on the full bobbin as a change 
is effected. A spring attached to 
the hopper stand causes it to come 
back to its normal running posi- 
tion 


Setting Shuttle Feeler 


To set the shuttle feeler, first 
place the shuttle in the battery 
end of the loom. Move the lay for- 
ward until the bunter engages the 
latch finger, and then apply the 
loom brakes. Loosen the shuttle 
feeler bracket bolts and latch de- 
pressor screw, and with the shut- 
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tle feeler held over the lay, against 
the stop on the shuttle feeler 
bracket, move the bracket on the 
loom side until the shuttle feeler is 
3/8-inch from the surface of the 
back box plate and clears the front 
corner of the lay end 1/8-inch. 

Tighten the shuttle  feeler 
bracket bolts. Check to see that 
the shuttle feeler clears knurl of 
shuttle 1/16-inch when shuttle is 
fully in box. Check also to see that 
shuttle feeler is from %-inch to 1- 
inch up on its lifting stroke, away 
from the loom side, which is its 
normal running position when a 
change is not being made. When 
the feeler is in the normal running 
position and set correctly the latch 
depressor should be about 44-inch 
from the loom side. When a change 
is being made the feeler should not 
bind on the change, but should 
have about ™%4-inch play or lost 
motion when on the change. 

The actual transfer of bobbins 
takes place as the crank shaft 
moves from bottom to front cen- 
ter. With the latch in positiop r 
the change, move the crank shaft 
forward until the bunter comes in 
contact with the latch. The bunter 
should strike the latch just under 
the lip. 

Do not set the latch so that the 
bunter has to ride up it before en- 
countering the lip. The forward 
and backward movement of the 
latch, which controls the depth of 
the transferrer on the change, can 
be adjusted by a setscrew and jam 
nut, provided for this purpose, on 
the back of the latch stand. 

With the crank shaft on front 
center and a full bobbin in the 
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shuttle, set the latch so that there 
is 1/16-inch between the trans- 
ferrer and the rings on the bobbin. 
Have shuttle centered in the box 
so that neither the bobbin nor the 
transferrer strikes the side walls 
of the shuttle. Be sure that the 
shuttle feeler is not binding on the 
change. 

With the hopper lined and set 
correctly on the loom side, the 
bobbin in the battery should be set 
to strike one ring: behind the bob- 
bin in the shuttle. This setting is 
governed by the position of the lay 
and the amount that the picker is 
worn, both of these factors in- 
fluencing the depth to which the 
shuttle goes into the box. 


Bobbin Breakouts 


Bobbin breakouts are caused by 
the transfer operation failing to be 
performed correctly. This may be 
the fault of some part of the bat- 
tery mechanism or to the position 
of the shuttle box as the transfer 
takes place. 

Be sure that the battery is lined 
correctly. This is the basis or key 
of the whole changing mechanism 
and it has to be set correctly or 
every other part must be set incor- 
rectly in order to effect a change, 
which greatly increases the num- 
ber of breakouts. 

The transfer fork not centered 
in the shuttle and the shuttle not 
centered in the box will cause 
breakouts. Here are two conditions 
having the same effect but a dif- 
ferent cause. 

When boxing the shuttle, the 
knurl or point of the shuttle 
should be in the center of the slot 
of the picker stick guide and not 
held over to one side or the other. 

When the shuttle box is too wide 
at the mouth of the box there is 
an increase in the number of 
breakouts. 

The eccentric pin in the sword 
may be used in order to center the 
shuttle in the box so that the bob- 
bin will not be rolled in from the 
front or back of the shuttle, which 
will splinter and wear the walls of 
the shuttle. 

The shuttle feeler should be set 
so there will be no limber-necking 
of the shuttle feeler. To be sure 
that the shuttle feeler is set up 
correctly, turn the loom by hand 
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on transfer to front center and 
check to see that the feeler is not 
set too deep, is not striking the 
lay, is not binding on the change, 
and is actually protecting. 


The transfer fork should be 
neither too high nor too low. By 
this is meant that the fork should 
not strike the bobbin too early or 
too late, as control of the bobbin 
is lost when this happens. 


The working parts of the trans- 
fer should be inspected to see that 
they are not worn too much, as a 
worn out latch or bunter will 
cause breakouts, busted shuttles 
and broken box fronts. When 
these parts are worn, the transfer 
will begin and if the latch slips 
off the bunter, control of the bob- 
bin is lost and either a breakout 
or broken parts could result be- 
fore the loom slams off. 

The bobbin support and the 
bobbin butt guide should not be 
run when they are worn, as the 
butt of the bobbin will be held 
lower than the nose. This will pro- 
iuce the same effect as setting the 
transfer fork too deep; it snaps the 
nose of the bobbin down before the 
hammer strikes the butt of the 
bobbin, and a breakout is likely to 
be the result. 


Worn Battery Disc 


Often, when the battery disc 
shoulder is worn the butt of the 
bobbin will strike the hopper 
stand as a change is made. There 
is a washer especially made to 
place between the hopper stand 
and the disc which will bring the 
bobbin back to the correct posi- 
tion in the battery. This saves the 
expense of replacing the worn 
disc with a new one. 

When the feed pawl or stud are 
worn enough to allow play or 
racking of the disc, the transferrer 
may not strike the bobbin directly 
over the center of the bobbin, 
which will cause it to be rolled 
towards the back or front walls of 
the shuttle. This worn stud of the 
hold back pawl may be replaced 
with an eccentric stud by use of 
which this lost motion in the bob- 
bin disc can be removed. 

When the shoulder on the pick- 
er stick guide is badly worn it will 
often cause quills to be broken, in 
that empty quills are not guided 
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into the quill can as they should 
be. 

When the picker becomes worn 
it will allow the shuttle to go too 
deep into the box. And when a 
transfer is effected the rings on 
the bobbin will not correspond 
with the grooves in the shuttle 
spring. A piece of leather behind 
the end lay strap will correct this 
if the picker is not too badly worn. 
A picker that is too low will cause 
more breakouts than a picker that 
is a trifle high. 

The improper distance between 
the shuttle spring and the shuttle 
slide will cause breakouts. The dis- 
tance between these two parts 
should be about 1/32 inch. The 
shuttle spring must not be too 
strong or too weak as either con- 
dition will cause trouble. 

The top holder spring should 
not be too tight as it will tend to 
move the nose of the bobbin away 
from the shuttle as the change 
takes place. 

When the bumper on the battery 
end is worn so that the picker 
stick comes too far forward, it 
should be replaced as this will 
cause broken quills. A worn bump- 
er also makes it difficult to paral- 
lel correctly. If the bumper is too 
thick the picker stick guide will 
not fit flush with the lay, which 
will also cause broken quills. 


Loose or worn crankshaft bear- 
ings, loose or worn Pitman arms, 
worn eccentric pins, and a loose 
bolt holding the breast beam to the 
loom side, under the hopper stand, 
will cause breakouts. 

A worn rocker shaft or a worn 
or loose rockershaft bearing will 
make breakouts. The transfer will 
not be the same each time and 
cannot be set properly if these 
parts are worn. 

Be sure that the transfer and 
others parts of the battery are 
properly lubricated at all times. 
Any excess oil should be care- 
fully wiped off the parts, as this 
will cause oily filling. This oily 
filling prevents the cloth from be- 
ing dyed or finished properly, 
thus making it second quality 
cloth. 


The series of articles by Mr. 
Crawford will be placed in book 
form shortly after the series is com- 
pleted. 
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How OTHER MEN Manage 


Humidity in Spinning 
When Changing Steck 


Eprtor TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

As a reader of your publication, 
I should like to answer the ques- 
tion asked by CoNntTRIBUTOR No. 
7788 in the September issue: 
“Should the relative humidity in 
the spining room be changed when 
the cotton mix is changed from 
Middling to Low Middling?” 

I find that the coarser the yarn 
counts are, the greater relative 
humidity that may be used. I run 
numbers 36s, 39s, 40s and 45s on 
1 1/8-inch cotton, using a relative 
humidity of 60 per cent to 62 per 
cent. 

The finer the yarn and also the 
longer the staple of cotton, the less 
humidity is required. Shorter 
staple cotton and coarse yarns re- 
quire a higher relative humidity 
than fine yarns and long staple 
cotton. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7816 
> e . 


EpIToR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

I am giving our experience in 
regard to changing the relative hu- 
midity in the spinning room when 
using a different grade of cotton. 

Experience has taught us that 
the character of cotton has more 
to do with relative humidity than 
grade. Cotton that is received in a 
dry state requires moré humidity 
than any in a slightly damp condi- 
tion. For instance, cotton that has 
been stored for a long time, such 
as some of the government stored 
cotton, is in a dry condition and 
requires more humidity. 


However, as a rule, a grade of 
cotton lower than Middling will 
require more humidity than Mid- 
dling. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7818 


EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 
Commenting on the question 
asked by CONTRIBUTOR No. 7788 in 
the September issue regarding 
changing the relative humidity in 
the spinning room when changing 
from Middling to Low Middling 


Complicated 


Asks for simplification of lub- 
rication procedures. Believes 
the mills can do a better job 
with fewer types of lubricants. 


EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

For the past few weeks the 
writer has had the privilege of 
visiting several mills, and from ob- 
servation feels that something 
should be done about the careless 
attitude of several supervisors and 
superintendents toward the lubri- 
cation of machinery. 

Everyone, apparently, agrees 
that machinery should be properly 
lubricated, and there is a whole- 
some trend toward eliminating dry 
bearings, worn parts, etc. but 


“for the cotton mix, I offer the fol- 


lowing. 

In my opinion, if the Low Mid- 
dling cotton is properly cleaned 
and the excessive dust removed, it 
would not be necessary to change 
the relative humidity because of 
grade. It is obvious that short 
staple cotton requires more hu- 
midity than long staple cotton, 
but the grade is not a great factor 
if the cotton is properly cleaned. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7817 


Lubrication 


there is a tendency to over-do and 
make complicated, what in reality 
is a simple task—the proper lubri- 
cation of textile machinery. 

One important fauit found in 
several mills is the use of too many 
types of oils and greases. Some 
mills have had their oiling sys- 
tems, machinery, etc., surveyed by 
representatives of textile oil manu- 
facturers and hav? received such 
complicated reports and recom- 
mendations that it actually con- 
fuses the oilers and section men 
who are responsible for the phys- 
ical application of lubricants to 
machines. 

One very small plant, in particu- 
lar, had just received a survey that 
recommended no less than 24 dif- 
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make use of this section of 
"Textile Industries" for the discus- 
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ferent kinds of lubricants. This 
survey included a description of 
each lubricant, such as viscosity, 
flash point, fire point, etc., which 
was really a nice piece of work, 
but is this variety really neces- 
sary? The writer is of the opinion 
that it is not. For example, suppose 
an oil of 100 viscosity is recom- 
mended for one type bearing, 150 
viscosity for another type bearing, 
200 viscosity for another type 
bearing, etc., the oil of average 
viscosity could be used without 
harmful results as long as the dif- 
ference in total viscosity was not 
too great. 








In other words, why not use a 
general purpose oil and grease for 
ordinary bearings and use only a 
few special oils where absolutely 
necessary, such as spindle oils, 
flyer oils, and ring oils. 

The elimination of unnecessary 
types of oils would make the oiler’s 
job easier, permit a cleaner oil 
room, and eliminate haphazard oil- 
ing. 

The problem of too many oils 
was definitely solved in one mod- 
ern spinning plant visited. Their 
oil room contained only two types 
of oil and one type of grease. Each 
section man had any special oil 


used under his personal care. 
There was no oil on the oilroom 
floor, and the tops of the oil drums 
were even clean and dry. All ma- 
chinery was in excellent condition 
in spite of using only a few instead 
of several types of oils. 


Discussion Requested 


It is the writer’s sincere hope 
that a discussion will arise as to 
the proper lubrication of textile 
machinery and that those interest- 
ed will experiment for themselves 
rather than be influenced too 
strongly by reports and surveys. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7841 


Creighton Opener and Flyer-Lead Frames 


EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

On Page 156 of the July issue of 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES (formerly 
CoTTON) I was extremely interest- 
ed in the reply to CONTRIBUTOR No. 
7650 by Mr. Allan R. Sanderson. 

It is an excellent article and, as 
one of your contributors since the 
year 1913, I wish to commend Mr. 
Sanderson. 


Mr. Sanderson is in tune with ef- 
ficiency. He describes how the raw 
stock should be cleaned with the 
least possible injury to the fibers, 
and, if there is a better way to 
clean the cotton than striking it in 
an air chamber in mid-air, I don’t 
know it. 


The degree of perfection at- 
tained in the manufacture of cotton 
roving, yarn, and cloth depends on 
the care and skill exercised in the 
preliminary processes. 


Liked Creighton Opener 


This initial process is an im- 
portant one, and in order to in- 
crease the efficiency and excellence 
of the work done, the equipment 
should consist of machines that are 
kind to the fibers. In other words, 
strike the stock in mid-air instead 
of on a metal roll. Since the year 
1885 I have had experience with 
the Creighton opener, and I have 
found that no picking machine has 
ever equaled its performance in 
regard to extracting more foreign 
matter from the stock with less 
loss of good fibers. 


From the years 1910 to 1920 


In which a contributor defends 
the Creighton opener and the 
flyer-lead system. According to 
him, both were misunderstood 
and still have a place in the mill 
organization of today. 


some of the best practical men 
were so enthusiastic about the 
Creighton opener that they were 
tripled in many cotton mills. 

The Creighton opener was ostra- 
cized for the same reason as that 
of the flyer-lead system. The ad- 
vantage of both was misunder- 
stood. The Creighton opener was 
abused because the ignorant man 
in charge would allow the operator 
to load the machine to full capacity 
at all times, together with a mix- 
ing of roving waste and _ stick 
waste. The stick waste, having 
much yarn waste mixed with it, 
would collect at the top of the 
beater and cause the air, by its 
swing to one side of the machine, 
to form a cone-shaped lap. The ma- 
chine then was pronounced defec- 
tive. 


Machine Abuse 


So is your picker defective when 
you run or make an 18-ounce lap. 
So is your card defective when 
you run a 75-grain sliver, and the 
same on the drawing frames. So 
after abusing the machine by over- 
loading and by dumping all kinds 
of waste into the machine, the cry 
was that the Creighton opener 
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chewed and injured the stock. 

The same reasoning applies to 
the flyer-lead system; the claim 
was that due to the flyer leading 
the bobbin, any hesitation of the 
bottom cone would strain the 
strand of roving. 


I am with Mr. Sanderson 100 per 
cent and I agree with every state- 
ment in his article. Ask any 
builder about the Creighton opener 
or the old Lowell single-row fly 
frame flyer-lead, and they are 
forced to admit that both have the 
best record in turning out the 
greatest production with less in- 
jury to the stock and strand. 


In many cases it can be proven 
that the old ideas are best to this 
day. 

I don’t know it all—no man 
does—but if I should equip a cot- 
ton mill to my liking, I would have 
the Creighton opener in my pick- 
ing equipment, flyer-lead to wind 
the roving on the bobbin, and the 
single-row fly frame. All three 
hold the record for quality and 
production, in my opinion. 

In closing, I wish to state that 
it was lack of knowledge that 
ostracized the Creighton opener 
and the flyer-lead system. 

In the flyer-lead system you 
must raise the cone at doffing time 
to equal the standard and excess 
speed to run the ends over at doff- 
ing time. Now, how can the roving 
be strained when there is any hesi- 
tation of the bottom cone? In both 
systems any hesitation of the bot- 
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tom cone will cause slack. 

By the foregoing reasoning, it 
proves that our forefathers had a 
more active mind in selecting the 


right equipment to make a better 
yarn than is produced in most cot- 
ton mills at present. 

Wash (BR.I.) 


Figuring Draft on Drawing 


EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7702 stated in 
his query, in your November issue 
for information on figuring drafts 
and draft constants, that it is nec- 
essary to know the effective di- 
ameters of the front and back 
rolls of the drawing frame in or- 
der to figure the draft and draft 
constant. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7702 is a bit 
out of line with his thinking on 
this score as it is not necessary to 
know the effective diameter of the 
front roll. The effective diameter 
of the front roll is needed only 
when figuring intermediate drafts 
or when figuring production from 
the front roll. 

Draft on the drawing frame is 
figured from the back roll to the 
calender roll unless the frame is 
equipped with an electric stop mo- 
tion. The draft on a frame so 
equipped is figured from the lift- 
ing roll to the calender roll, the 
diameters of the fluted rolls being 
ignored. 

There are two methods for fig- 
uring draft and draft constants. 
One method is to calculate from 
the gearing, and the other method 
is to calculate from the weight of 
sliver fed in the machine and the 
weight delivered. The first method 
gives the mechanical or figured 
draft, whereas the latter method 
gives the actual draft. It is my 
opinion that more accurate results 
are obtained from the actual draft 
formula. However, both are need- 
ed at times, and for this reason I 
am giving both methods. 


Crimping Effect of Rolls 


First let us consider the crimp- 
ing effect of the rolls and its place 
in the calculation. The sliver in 
passing through the rolls follows 
the contour of the flutes, thereby 
increasing the length of sliver fed 
by an amount equal to depth of 
the flutes of the roll. The effect is 
the same as if we were using a 
roll of larger diameter. This dia- 
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meter is the effective diameter of 
the roll and is the one used in 
making draft and production cal- 
culations. 


Most back rolls are 16 pitch 
and approximately 50 per cent is 
added to their given diameter for 
the effective diameter. The third 
and first and second rolls are 
usually 24 and 32 pitch respect- 
ively. About 33 per cent is added 
to their diameter. However, the 
thickness of the sliver fed has a 
great deal of influence on the ef- 
fective diameter and should be 


rpm Main Shaft xX 


Since the draft on any machine 
employing the roll draft system is 
the ratio of the surface speed of 
the roll feeding the machine to 
the surface speed of the roll de- 
livering the finished product, we 
can state that draft of the drawing 
frame is as follows: 


Surface Speed of Calender Roll 

Surface Speed of the Back Roll 

Referring to the gearing dia- 
gram, we see that the surface 
speed of the calender roll is: 


= Draft 





rpm Main Shaft X W X E X © x 8.1416 
xX Dia. A 








and that the surface speed of the 
back roll is: 


rpm Main Shaft X W X F X H * Dia 
Back Roll X 8.1416 


Vx@xi 


Substituting the two formulas 
in our draft formula we have: 





W XE X C X 38.1416 X Dia. A 








| 
| 


oe Se = Draft 








| rpm Main Shaft X WX F X H X Dia. Back Roll X 3.1416 


considered in making the calcula- 
tion. 


Experiments have shown that 
under ordinary operating condi- 
tions the following constants will 
give fairly accurate results: 


Vx@xi 


Since we find rpm Main Shaft, 
W, and 3.1416 in the numerators 
of both fractions, and V in the 
denominator of both fractions, we 
can cancel them, thereby elimin- 
ating them from the calculation. 


Then inverting the denominator 
















































































Front Roll Dia. X 1.300 = Effective Dia. 
Third) Roll Dia. x 1280 — Effective Dia ; 03 
Back Roll Dis. X 1.425 = Effective Dia. (Continued on page 103) 
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Courtesy, Charles B. Johnson Machine Works, Paterson, N. J. 


A BIG MACHINE WITH A delicate TOUCH 


N ORDER for the Johnson Warp Sizer to do its precise job of 
handling delicate synthetic yarns, heavy pressure and drying 





rolls must be friction-free, drag or vibration must be completely 
eliminated. That calls for ball bearings throughout. For 90% 


of the bearings in this remarkable machine Johnson uses Fafnirs. 





Johnson uses Fafnir Radials and Fafnir Wide Inner Ring Ball 
Bearings with the exclusive Self-Locking Collar . . . easiest of 


all bearings to install and remove. The complete line of Fafnir 





Ball Bearings includes standard and special units for practically 


every textile machine made. 


Write for copy of Catalog, ‘“Fafnir Ball Bearings for Textile 
Machinery”. The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. 








Fafnir Wide Inner Ring Ball Bearing 
with exclusive Self-Locking Collar. 


MOST COMPLETE LINE IN AMERICA 
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" Spaeeeoee wool dyes produce 
consistently level, uniform shades 


with excellent fastness properties. Their 


oe ; 5 te 
qualities of good penetration and superior 


fastness to light, washing, sea water, 
perspiration, carbonizing, and fulling, make 
them particularly desirable in fashionable 
shades for sportswear fabrics, suitings, 
neckwear, knitting yarns for sweaters or 
bathing suits, and hosiery yarns. 

Ask your Calco representative for full details 
on this group of metallized dyes for carbonized 
wool. Our ‘Technical Service Staff will gladly 
assist you with the application of Calcofast 
wool dyes. CALCO CHEMICAL DIvisiON, 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY, Bound Brook, 
New Jersey. New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 


Boston, Charlotte, Providence. 


Reprints of this advertisement suitable for framing 


and without text will be sent on request. 











e Better loom performance 


e Lower maintenance and power costs 


A‘. you putting up with excessive power and 
maintenance costs for your weave room? 
Gulf’s highly trained lubrication engineers have 
helped many mills slash these controllable costs, 
and at the same time improve loom performance. 

Why not call in one of these experienced spe- 
cialists to consult with your operating and main- 
tenance personnel in a further effort to improve 
your lubrication and reduce your costs? The Gulf 
Lubrication Engineer will recommend the proper 
oils and greases for every moving part, and the 
best methods of application — then co-operate 
closely with your men to keep lubrication on a 


sound scientific basis the year around. 
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The Gulf Lubrication Engineer in the picture 
(right) is checking loom lubrication in a promi- 
nent southern mill. 


Make sure you are getting the benefits of all 
recent developments in petroleum science. Write, 
wire, or phone your nearest Gulf office today and 


ask a Gulf Lubrication Engineer to call. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 


Division Sales Offices: 
Boston - New York - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh * Atlanta 
Houston - * Toledo 


Louisville 


New Orleans - 
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and multiplying we have: 


EXOXGXI x Dia. A 
D X B X PF X H X Dia. of Back Roll 





= Draft 


Then we substitute gears and 
diameters from the gearing dia- 
gram. 


30 X 64 X 100 X 60 X 2 


74X36 X 24 X 40 X 1% 


= Draft 





But we said that the effective 
diameter of the back roll is 1.425 
greater than its given diameter. 
Therefore, we must multiply the 
roll diameter by 1.425. 

Then multiplying the back roll 
diameter by 1.425 and eliminating 
fractions from the equation we 
have 
30 X 64 X 100 X 60 X 2X8 


- = 5.62 Draft 
74 X 86 X 24 X 40 X 9 X 1.425 











The draft constant can be found 
from the same formula by merely 
omitting the variable factors, the 
draft change gear and the tension 
change gear. 

Some mill men, in calculating 
the draft constant, ignore the ten- 
sion gear as a variable factor. The 
tension draft is changed every 
time the tension gear is changed 
and, therefore, the constant is 
changed. To ignore this factor in 
calculating the constant is the 
same as ignoring the tension draft 
created by the calender rolls. 


EX @ XIX Dia. A 


D X B X P X Dia. Back Roll X 1.425 
= Draft Constant 


Substituting from the diagram: 





- 80 X 100 X 60 X 2 
74 X 86 X 24 X 1% X 1.425 
= Draft Gonstant 
Eliminating fractions and can- 
celling, we get: 
80 X 100 X 60 X 2 x 8 
14 X 86 X 24 X 9 X 1.425 
Then to use the constant found 
in this manner to shorten future 
calculations, we _ substitute the 
constant in the following formula 
to find the draft: 
Constant X Tension Gear 
—— = Draft 
Draft Gear 
Example: What draft is a draw- 
ing frame inserting if the constant 
is 3.51, the tension gear is 64, and 
the draft gear is a 40? 
8.61 X 64 
40 
Or if we know the draft that we 





3.512 








= 5.62 Draft 
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wish to insert we can find the re- 
quired gear. 
Constant X Tension Gear 


= Required Draft 
Required Draft Gear 





Example: What draft gear is re- 
quired to insert a draft of 5.62, if 
the constant is 3.512 and the ten- 
sion gear is a 64? 

3.512 X 64 
5.62 


= 40 Draft Gear 


From this formula we can also 
find the constant if we know the 
number of teeth in the draft gear, 
the tension gear, and the draft 
that is being inserted. 


Draft X Draft Gear 
as = Constant 
Tension Gear 


Example: What is the draft 
constant if the frame has a 40 
draft gear and a 64 tension gear 
and is inserting a draft of 5.62? 





5.82 X 40 
a = 3.512 Constant 


64 


This last formula is the one 
used to calculate the actual draft 
constant. Actual draft is found 
from the weight fed in and the 
weight delivered. 

Grain Sliver X Doublings 


—_—_—_—_———— =: Actual Draft 
Grain Sliver Delivered 








Example: What is the actual 
draft when 6 ends of 60 grain sliv- 
er is drafted into a 55 grain sliver? 

60 X 6 
—" = 6.54 Actual Draft 

The actual draft will always be 
greater than the mechanical or fig- 
ured draft bécause of loss of clear- 
er waste, stretch, etc. 

I hope this will clear up the 
question for CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
7702. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7796 


—— 
EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 


We would like to have informa- 
tion from your readers as to what 
results are being obtained when 
running 100% nylon on the re- 
volving flat card. 


For the last two or three weeks 
we have been experimenting with 
the processing of nylon staple, but, 
to date, results have been very 
discouraging. Incidentally, we have 
processed quite a large quantity of 
rayon staple with success. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7854 


1947 


Questions to Editor 


EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

We would like to get the opinion 
of readers concerning the cause 
of the large number of neps in our 
combed stock. The sliver deliv- 
ered at the comber weighs 31 
grains per yard and the lap fed in 
at the back of the comber weighs 
750 grains per yard. 

We have a battery of 12 combers 
that is attended by one man. He is 
not required to do any of the fix- 
ing on these machines. Laps for 
the combers are prepared on two 
ribbon lap machines which, in 
turn, are serviced by two sliver 
lap machines. 

We do not have the single unit 
opener and picker. However, it is 
to be installed within a month 
We have H&B cards and two-proc- 
ess drawing. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7853 
5 
EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

I would like to have information 
from your readers regarding the 
advantage of eight ends up on 
drawing frames, including what 
effect this will have on the draft. 
if any. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7855 
Sd 
EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

We recently changed to the 
manufacture of 36s combed yarn. 
having formerly made 30s. After 
making this change we have ex- 
perienced an excessive number of 
breaks in roving on the spinning 
frame, resulting in the roving 
sticking to and winding around 
the cork-synthetic aprons with 
which our long-draft frames are 
equipped. 

When we were running 30s yarn. 
we used 2-hank roving, doubling 
2 and drafting 30, using 1 1/16- 
inch cotton. When we changed to 
36s yarn, we decided to use 2.50- 
hank roving, doubling 2 and draft- 
ing approximately 28, utilizing 
1 3/32-inch cotton. 

Efforts have been made to cor- 
rect the problem previc’.3!:" men- 
tioned by changing the draft, re- 
ducing and increasing the humidi- 
ty, ete., but satisfactory results 
have not been obtained yet. 

Any information your readers 
can offer in solving this problem 
will be greatly app: eciated. 

CONTRIBU [OR No. 7856 
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Administration building of Sinclair’s new Research 
Center at Harvey, Ill. E. W. Isom, at right, Vice President 
in charge of Research, was recently awarded the famed 
Stevens Institute Medal for the most outstanding con- 
trikution to petroleum engineering. 





Sinclair is completing a new $4,000,000 petroleum research and development laboratory 


at Harvey, Ill. This great research center — to be the most modern and best equipped in 





the industry — climaxes more than 30 years of consistent achievement in the develop- 


ment of superior products for the solution of your most difficult lubrication problems. 


gts meen ines and vast — Stuclate Fertile Lubricant 
knowledge of recognized experts in the LILY WHITE OILS 


petroleum field will continue to serve you For Spindles 
NO-DRIP LUBRICANTS 

at Harvey as they have for so many years For Coulier Motion 

E Chi Rocker Arms, Gear and Camshaft Bearings, i 
at East Unicago. and Half-speed Shock Absorbers 

For tested, proven lubricants . . . de- RUBILENE 

: For Air Compressor and Vacuum Pumps 

signed by special research for specific COMMANDER OILS 


For General Mill Lubrication 


BEARING GREASE AF | 


Wise Sinclair. For Anti-Friction Bearings 


industrial application ... rely on Research- 


SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY + 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. ¥. 


>. | 
FINES! cRUDES * Reeeet Se nd MANUFACTURING CONTROL = OUTSTANDING PERFORMANCE | 
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B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF CALENDER ROLLS IN THE WORLD 
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EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 


I have read with interest the 
discussion by CONTRIBUTOR No. 
7792 in the September issue en- 
titled “Comments on Variation and 
Drafting.”’ This is an excellent 
paper. 

I have had several of our men 
read this article and we have dis- 
cussed it thoroughly. While this 
contributor did not offer any so- 
lution, he did stimulate thinking, 
which was certainly what he in- 
tended to do. He has shown good 
judgment in attacking one of the 
most important problems in textile 
manufacturing. 

Variation Continues 

In determining the effect of cer- 
tain variables, we are immediately 
handicapped by lack of rapid test- 
ing methods, and also by the wide 
range of variation and by num- 
erous and continuous, variables 
with which we are dealing. Each 
processing machine following the 
cards passes on the variation and 
thickness that it receives, plus 
those that are created; these var- 
iations created by each machine 
are usually of short length, and 
generally go undetected in the test 
mentioned by the contributor. 

For example, a breaker drawing 
frame has a back roll of approxi- 
mately 4-inch circumference and 
usually is operated with a draft 
of 6. Maximum length of sliver 
on the delivery side that can be 
affected through its passage in the 
machine is therefore 24”, and only 
4” on the receiving side can be 
modified. Similar calculations can 
be made for each processing ma- 
chine. 

If we reverse our point of view 
and look at the facts from the spin- 
ning room towards the cards, we 
will draw conclusions somewhat 
different. Yarn (120 yards) con- 
~ denses back in about this propor- 
tion: 120 yards of yarn — 12 yards 
of roving = one yard of finished 
drawing — 1/6 of a yard of break- 
er drawing =— 1/36 of a yard of 
card sliver. 

In the drawing sliver there is a 
combination of six things which 





Comments on “Variation and Drafting’ 


reduces the variance in the order 
of the square root of six. For in- 
stance, variations in one yard of 
card sliver when combined in 
groups of six should be carried 
forward to six yards of breaker 
drawing reduced by 1/\/6. To 
know how much variation to ex- 
pect between one-yard samples of 
breaker drawing we need to know 
the variation that exists in 1/6- 
yard of card sliver. 


Since one inch of card sliver 
produces approximately 120 yards 
of yarn and has been combined 
6 X 6 times, the relation should be: 


Variation be- Variation be- 





tween 120-yd. tween l-inch 

skeins of section of card 

yarn = sliver 
6( V 36 ) 


One inch section along the same 
card sliver varies in the neighbor- 
hood of 20 per cent, while one yard 
of card sliver from different cards 
varies at least 40 per cent. There- 
fore, one inch section of card sliver 
from various cards might be ex- 
pected to vary 60 per cent. Under 
these conditions we should expect: 


Variation between 60 
120-yd. skein =—- — = 10% 
of yarn 6 


This is approximately correct and 
clarifies a false conception of var- 
iation in size from one process to 
another. 


Another hindrance to reasoning 
along this line is the method by 
which variance is measured and 
recorded. Saco-Lowell’s graphic 
sliver tester measures maximum 
point variation. When two varia- 
ble strands are joined in parallel, 
their irregularities by chance may 
either reduce or increase the point 
variation, thus reducing the stan- 


dard deviation by \/2, but main- 
taining the range variation. 


For instance, 25 per cent of the 
thick places on one will coincide 
with thick places on the other, and 
25 per cent of the thin places will 
coincide with thin places on the 
other. Another 25 per cent of the 
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thick places will match thick plac- 
es on the second and the last 25 
per cent of the thin places will 
match thick places on the second. 
In combining 6 strands, the same 
reasoning holds but the probabili- 
ties of all thick places or all thin 
places coming together becomes 
progressively less. Point variations 
as determined by the graphic 
sliver tester are naturally high for 
these reasons. The standard de- 
viation on the same weights of 
material should be less because all 
point variations are considered. 


Two Variables 


In an effort to reduce the prob- 
lem to its basic elements, we might 
say that we have two big var- 
iables; first, the raw material that 
we are processing, and second the 
machinery through which it is be- 
ing handled. We know today that 
a number of fiber properties are 
important; namely strength, 
length, uniformity ratio, fineness, 
and maturity, which are probably 
at or near the top of the list in 
important properties. 

We know further that any tex- 
tile plant is made up of many ma- 
chines, and it is very rare that you 
will find a plant that has all cards 
of one make, and one type of spin- 
ning frames, roving frames, draw- 
ing frames, or any other depart- 
ment that one might consider. 

We frequently hear the state- 
ment, and I dare say practically 
any mill superintendent today 
would make the same statement, 
that all machines cannot be set 
alike. Possibly they cannot, but 
until I have more information on 
significant figures, and I think 
here again we have a problem of 
significant figures, I would not be 
willing to go on record as saying 
that all machines should not be set 
exactly alike. Is the difference in 
the machine greater or less than 
the difference in the raw material 
you are processing? 


Learn from Synthetics 


Until the development of man 
made fibers we had been dealing 
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needed 


One of 120 C&K W-3 Woolen JF 
looms in the Putnam W oolen Mills 
at Putnam, Connecticut, anchored 
with Unisorb on maple flooring. 














When You Anchor Your Looms with Genuine UNISORB 


There’s no drilling or boring or damaging 


floors when you anchor looms with genuine 
Unisorb cushion mountings. It’s simple, 
quick and inexpensive. A special cement 
securely binds the Unisorb to the machine 
fect and the floor — permanent set absolutely 
prevents any riding of the machine. 

By controlling vibration with Unisorb — 


you will realize further dividends through the 


saving in machine repairs and neduction in 
shut-down hours; through greater production 
from speedier operation; through increased 
efficiency in quieter surroundings; through 
the reduction of building maintenance costs. 

Unisorb does not deteriorate with age or 
use, mor are its isolation characteristics 
affected by oil, gasoline or water. 


Send for complete information and samples. 


THE FELTERS COMPANY 


210-X SOUTH STREET, BOSTON 11, MASSACHUSETTS 
Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit @ Sales Representatives: San Francisco, St. Louis 
Southern Representative: Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, $§.C. @ Mills: Johnson City, New York; 
Millbury, Massachusetts; Jackson, Michigan 


tatives : _ : - 
Feraign Reproves ves: ARGENTINA— PARAGUAY: Roberto Zander. 


345-353 Juan Jaures, Buenos Aires; BRAZIL: Cia Industria E. Comercio 


» Rua Visconde de Inhauma, 62, Caixa Postal, 265, Rio de feaciro: Rua Florencio de Abreu 438/442, Caixa Postal, 1546, Sao Paulo; CHILE: 
W. L. Robinson, Casilla No. 4075, Santiago; COLOM 

The Arlind C 

VENEZUELA: 


BIA: C. E. Hala 
erbert Zander & Co., P. O. Box 1291, Caracas. 





& Co., Led., Airmail Box 650, Medellin; EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN AREA: 
.» 509 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y.; URUGUAY: Roberto Zander, Montevideo Ltda., Calle Uruguay, 1711, Montevideo; 
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As we start on our 101st year of making valves for industry, we feel 
that the past record of Powell Valves throughout 100 years of meeting 
every industrial flow control requirement as it has arisen constitutes 
a definite assurance of future performance. 


So, whenever you need valves—for replacements or for new installa- 
tions—consult Powell. If you have any flow control problems, Powell 
engineers will be glad to help you solve them. 


The Wm. Powell Co., Cincinnati 22, Ohio 


DISTRIBUTORS AND STOCKS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Catalogs on request. Kindly state 
whether you are chiefly interested 
in Bronze, Iron, Cast Steel, or 
Corrosion-Resistant Valves. 
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Complete Service for any Application 


Tape tension pulleys should run freely— 
the reason why ball bearing tape tension 
pulleys are preferred equipment on any 
spinning frame or twister frame. Ball 
bearing tape pulleys insure minimum 
drag, freedom from wear, and are sealed 
against lint or fly. They reduce breakage, 
after shut-downs and in poor weather, re- 
sulting in more production. They save 
power and lengthen tape life. There are 
no “ends down” from pulleys sticking, 


Ball Bearing 
Tape Tension 
Pulleys 


with ball bearing pulleys on your frames. 
They are also inexpensive to install. One 
pulley is used for each four spindles re- 
ducing the cost to a few cents per spindle. 
West Point Foundry and Machine offers 
you a complete service. Pulleys in the 
proper size and specifications for any ap- 
plications. And we have patterns on hand 
for brackets for all styles of frames. Let 


us give you full information, quotations 


and recommendations on this service. 





WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


(Batsou- (ook Campany. Ouners ) 


WEST POINT, 


GEORGIA 
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for many many years with nature’s 
products. For some time we have 
been able to obtain synthetic fi- 
bers of a given length, fineness, 
strength, color, cleanliness, etc. 
Here we have reduced to constants 
the many variables that are always 
present in running 100% cotton, 
100% wool, or any other natural, 
animal, or vegetable fiber. We 
have this opportunity to learn 
many things of tremendous value 
to the entire industry from proc- 
essing man-made fibers. 


Need for Knowledge 


How much less variation do we 
have in a picker lap out of 100% 
viscose, for example, as compared 
to 100% cotton; also, how much 
less variation in the card sliver, 
drawing sliver, roving, spinning, 
etc.? Is it 20% less, 30% less, 50% 
less? Whatever the figure is, the 
remainder must be due to the ma- 
chinery or the conditions under 
which the stock is processed. 

At the moment I cannot recall 
a single complete mill that is fully 
air-conditioned. The pilot plant of 
American Viscose at Marcus Hook 
is fully air-conditioned and the tex- 
tile unit there is frequently run- 
ning 100% rayon, as well as blends 
of every description. Also, a great 
many mills in this country are 
running 100% synthetic fibers. 

There is so much basic informa- 
tion on which we do not have ade- 
quate facts, that at times we won- 
der how the industry has been able 
to do the fine job it certainly has 
done in the past. 

Getting back to how variation 
becomes progressively worse as the 
stock leaves the card, we have de- 
livered from the card a sliver with 
fibers laying in many directions. 
A mill will produce card sliver 
varying all the way from 50 to 70 
grains in weight. We may take 5 or 
we may take 6 of these slivers and 
put them on a breaker drawing 
frame. If we take six 70-grain 
slivers we have 420 grains of stock 
in the box of the drawing machine 
at any given instance. If we have 
six 50-grain slivers we have 300 
grains of stock in the box at any 
given instance. As for cotton of a 
given length we will find in many 
cases the same breaker draft and 
the same weighting arrangement 
has been used even though there 
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is 40% more stock in the box with 
the 70-grain sliver than with 50- 
grain sliver. 

Further, in all our processing we 
usually accomplish our draft in 
successive stages, yet on our con- 
ventional two processes of draw- 
ing we take a card sliver with the 
fibers laying in every direction 
and usually give it a draft of six 
and then go to the finished draw- 
ing and do the same thing. Has 
anyone yet explored the idea of 
using a much lower total draft on 





the breaker drawing frame with 
more machines as would be re- 
quired, and then stepping the draft 
up after some degree of paralleli- 
zation had been accomplished on 
the finished drawing? 

You can readily see that when 
we realize that there are so many 
problems of this nature on which 
we have too little information that 
we feel like going back to the 
freshman class and starting over 
again. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7832 
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New Du Pent Movie on Dyes 


How the modern dye industry 
safeguards the man-made colors 
that beautify textiles and other 
products is told in a new Du Pont 
motion picture, “Harnessing the 
Rainbow,” produced in color with 
sound. It is designed primarily 
for sales training courses in de- 
partment and specialty stores and 
for home economics groups. Just 
completed by the Dyestuffs divi- 
sion of the Du Pont Organic Chem- 
icals department, the film runs 29 
minutes. 

Part of the film is devoted to 
the work of the Technical Lab- 
oratory of Du Pont’s Deepwater, 
N. J., plant, where dyers’ prob- 


lems are tackled and solved; for 
example, identification of dyes and 
matching of samples. 

Another important phase of dye- 
stuffs activity seen in the film is 
the basic research carried on at 
the Du Pont Company’s Jackson 
Laboratory at Deepwater, where 
scientists develop new dyes with 
improved color uniformity as well 
as improved fastness. 

In presenting the story of dyes, 
the film is intended to give the 
consumer knowledge that will aid 
in selecting fabrics with reliable 
colors, and to provide sales people 
with an authoritative source of in- 
formation for customer service. 








Above is the architect’s conception of the buildings to be erected 
that will comprise the new Philadelphia Textile Institute Foundation, 
which was presented at the regular meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees by Colonel Millard D. Brown, president of the Foundation. The 
site for these buildings will be at School House Lane and Henry 
Avenue, Germantown, Pa. 



























PICKER REPAIR PARTS 
For IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 





| We manufacture and keep on hand for immediate 





delivery a complete stock of repair parts for Kitson 
pickers. We can also furnish many parts, such as screens, 
ball bearings, aprons, and beaters, for other pickers. 


In an emergency, a telephone call or telegram can 
have the needed repair parts at your plant the day after 
the order is placed. 


| Aldrich rebuilt pickers are exactly like new machines, 
and where it is not feasible to have your own pickers re- 
| built, these can be exchanged for similar sections in our 
warehouse which can be rebuilt for you and installed with 
little or no interruption to production. 





AldricH Machink 
Greenwood, WorkS South Carolina 
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COVERED BRIDGE AND CHURCH, STARK, N. H. 
HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 
WORCESTER 8,MASS. 
Fac New Year is a new beginning ... a new 
Ob. 


opportunity to achieve the inspired hopes of our 
hearts and minds ...a new opportunity to serve. 
President // 
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~ 150 SURGING 
HORSEPOWER! 


“Super 7” Tex- 
rope V-Belts har- 
ness the 150 hp 
motor that drives 
this big mill for 
pulverizing rock. 





PULLING POWER 


. .. one of the 7 Great Features 
m “Super 7” Texrope V-Belts! 


1.STRONGER 
CORDS give “Super 
7” Texrope V-Belts 
their great pulling 
power. These long- 
fibre, hard-twisted 
cotton cords have the 
strength of high-test 
fish lines. Laid row on row and imbedded in 
heat resistant rubber compound, they provide 
a powerful load-carrying element. 

2. TOUGHER COVER. Rugged duplex 
construction protects the carcass of “Super 7” 
belts from wear and dirt. 

3. HEAT RESISTANCE, All “Super 7” 
V-Belts are designed and built to give high 
resistance to heat. 

4. SHOCK ABSORBING, “Super 7” con- 
struction combines great strength with the de- 








gree of resiliency necessary for long belt life 
and smooth power transmission. 

5. PRECISION CURED in pressure molds 
to assure accurate section and perfect bond- 
ing of cords, cover and cushion. 

6. ACCURATELY MATCHED. Every belt 
weighed, measured and carefully inspected 
before being sized and packed. 

7. ENGINEERING LEADERSHIP, “Sup- 
er 7” Texrope V-Belts represent 27 years of 
research and experience — by Allis-Chalmers, 
originator of the Multiple V-Belt Drive. 


There are FIVE types of “Super 7” Tex- 
rope V-Belts, to meet every operating require- 
ment: Standard — Heat Resisting — Oil Re- 
sisting — Oil Proof—and Static Resisting. 
Call your Allis-Chalmers office or dealer. 
ALLIS-CHALMERS, MILWAUKEE 1, WISs. 


A 2161 


TEXROPE 
.. Greatest 
Name in 
V-Belt Drives 


cor 


| “Super 7” V-BELTS 


Five Types — Sizes 
to suit every power 
transmission job, 





Texsteel, Texdrive, 
“Magic-Grip” 
— sheaves in a full 
range of sizes, 





“Vari-Pitch” 
SHEAVES 
Exact variations in 


speed, stationery or 
motion control. 





SPEED 
CHANGERS 
Speed variations up 
to 375% at the turn 

of a crank, 





ENGINEERING 
Finest V-Belt engi- 
neering talent in the 
world—at your call. 





TEXROPE “Super 
7” V-Belts result 
from the cooperative 
research of two great 
companies — Allis- 
Chalmers and B. F. 
Goodrich. They are 
sold only by A-C. 






Iv A CENTURY Y\ 
\¥ or sanvics }) 
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Rotary Counter 


The Durant Manufacturing Com- 
pany, N. Buffum Street, Milwaukee 
1, Wisconsin, has announced the ad- 
dition of a small, high-speed, light- 
operating, end drive rotary counter 
to its broad line of counting and 
measuring machines. Designated as 
the “Y” model, it is described as a 
compact unit, easily adaptable as an 
integral part of office machinery, lab- 
ratory equipment, and high-speed, 
light-duty production machinery. 

The case is 1.777” to 3.056” long 
by 1.238” high by 1.202” wide; ca- 
pacity 999 to 99,999,999. Figures are 
180” x .0999”, black on white back- 
ground or white on black background. 
Ratios of 10:1 or 1:1 may be obtained 
as specified. The instrument is adap- 
table to speeds up to 2000 revolutions 
per minute. The unit is finished in 
durable black wrinkle enamel. Com- 
plete specifications and details are 
available from manufacturer. 


Gas-Turbine Generator Set 

Westinghouse Electric Corp., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has announced the de- 
velopment of an experimental 2000 hp 
gas-turbine generator set that weighs 
only 19 pounds per horsepower and 
starts in 1% minutes or less, for in- 
dustrial, central station, marine, and 
locomotive applications. 

Burning No. 6 (Bunker “C”) fuel 
oil to compensate economically for 
an expected thermal efficiency of its 
simple open cycle at full load, the 
manufacturer states that the gas-tur- 
bine generator set operates at a top 
temperature of 1350° F.—the maxi- 
mum practical temperature, using 
currently available materials with- 
out resorting to cooling. It is said 
that the simplest type of open cycle, 
consisting of only a compressor, com- 
bustor, and turbine, is employed in 
order that operating experience on 
these major components may be 
quickly acquired. The useful out- 
put is absorbed by a double-armature 
DC traction-type generator connect- 
ed to the turbine through a single 
reduction gear. Tests to date indi- 
cate smooth mechanical performance, 
it is revealed. 

Operation is described as follows 
Air is taken in by the compressor 
through the inlet metering nozzle and 
silencer and compressed to pressures 
of 30 to 75 psi absolute, depending on 
the load carried. Fuel oil is mixed 
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EQUIPMENT 


AND MATERIALS 


with the compressed air and burned 
in the combustors, the amount of fuel 
being controlled to limit the tem- 
perature of the gases to between 700° 
F. and 1350°F. at the combustion 
chamber outlets. The hot gases are 
expanded through the power-produc- 
ing turbine and the resultant exhaust 
gases pass through a diffuser, elbow, 
and silencer to the atmosphere. 

It is said that the turbine develops 
approximately 6000 hp, of which 4000 
hp is used to drive the compressor. 
The remaining 2000 hp is the useful 
output delivered to the DC generator. 
The full load speed of the turbine and 
compressor is reported to be 9200 
rpm while the generator speed is 
1200 rpm. 


Sample Cabinet For Fabrics 


Just introduced by the Charles J. 
Lane Company, 4€ West Broadway, 
New York City, is the Lane “Readi- 
Swatch” Sample Cabinet for the pro- 
per indexing and filing of all fab- 
ric samples. Besides providing space 
for over 400 sampies which may be 
as long as 36”, thus showing the full 
width of the cloth from selvage to 
selvage, the manufacturer states that 
this system provides a complete rec- 
ord of the swatches by means of a 
cardboard holder, which is large en- 
ough to contain all the necessary in- 
formation pertaining to the sample. 

The unique swatch holder, consist- 
ing of a metal suspension bar and 
cardboard holder, allows the sample 
to hang neatly without wrinkling. As 
the cabinets are also light-proof, it 
is said that there is no chance of any 





Cabinet for fabric samples. 


of the fabric samples fading. Other 
features claimed for the Lane “Readi- 
Swatch” System are: a handsomely 
finished cabinet available in a variety 
of pleasing colors with lock and ball 
bearing suspension slides, further 
cross-indexing by use of easily at- 
tached celluloid tabs, and the elimin- 
ation of unnecessary handling of fab- 
rics on tubes 


Self-Aligning 
Bronze Pillow Block 


Anti-Friction Bearings Company, 
2020 South Figueroa Street, Los An- 
geles, 7, Calif., has developed a new 
self-aligning bronze pillow block and 
flange unit which will be marketed 
under the trade name, “Imperial” 
self-aligning bronze pillow blocks and 
flange units. 

The split, high tensile strength al- 
uminum housing carries a spherical 
Naval bronze bearing, a ground a- 
dapter sleeve being inserted in the 


Westinghouse gas-turbine generator set. 
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Own Your Own 


Weather 





Air enters through 
Airchanger unit 





Or through central station 


air washer 








Automatic Shutters 
let heat out 





Propelled through ducts 


Regain higher and 
more dependable. 
Greater strength 
and more uniform- 
ity in numbers. 


Drafting of Fibers 
smoother and more 
compact. Waste 
and fly reduced 
to a remarkable 
degree. 


Fewer Breaks. Not 
as many stops or 
piecings. Not as 
many adjustments. 
Cleaner and very 
much more com- 
fortable rooms. 


Better Product. 
And very often 
as much as 2% 
more production. 


Cortifed cuimare 


with its exclusive 
method of control 
has been known to 
PAY FOR ITSELF 


in a year, or less. 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Fitchburg, Mase 


Charlotte. N.C. 
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Whatever the Job— 


THERE’S A 


CARTER TRAVELER 
TO DO IT 





The A. B. C. Line is a complete line of 
spinning and twister travelers that has 
been scientifically developed to meet in- 
dividual yarn requirements and specific 
machinery designs. The challenge of 
new yarns, changing ring sizes and 
flanges and increased spindle speeds has 
always been met by Carter engineers 
and laboratory technicians. Today the 
travelers which these men have devel- 
oped are lowering costs and increasing 
production in hundreds of mills. 


Your nearest Carter representative can 
solve your most troublesome traveler 
problem with these longer lasting, 
smoother running travelers. 


CARTER TRAVELER COMPANY 


OiviSiOn OF 


A. B. CARTER, INC 


GASTONIA, N, ¢ 





REPRESENTATIVES 


Cc. E. HERRICK, 44 PRANKLIN Street, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 1812 SourH Main Street, DALLAS, TEXAS 
HUGH WILLIAMS & CO., 79 WettincTon St., TORONTO 1, CANADA 
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bronze bearing so that one basic pil- 
low block can serve a number of 
shaft diameters, according to the 
manufacturer’s announcement. 

It is said that after the shaft has 
been located, the housing is clamped 
on the spherical self-aligning bronze 
bearing, giving a rigid bearing for 
taking either radial or thrust loads. 

The line includes sizes from %- 
inch to 3-inch shaft diameters in both 
pillow blocks and flange units. These 
units are adaptable to speeds up to 
5000 rpm. 


Fractional HP 
Variable Speed Drive 


A new variable speed power drive, 
designed to meet any fractional horse- 
power drive requirement, has been in- 
troduced by The Flinchbaugh Com- 
pany, 750 South Court St., York, Pa. 

A range of from 20 to 750 rpm 
with 1725 rpm motors can be ob- 
tained, the manufacturer states. It is 
further claimed that a speed of 4 rpm 
is obtainable by use of an additional 
auxiliary shaft. 

Weighing only 12 pounds, the base 
and housing are made of aluminum, 
with adjustable height, depending on 
length of posts used. A _ universal 
mounting for % hp motors, and 
under, is provided. 


Rayon Used As Flock 


A new and growing use of rayon 
today is its application in the form 
of flock to produce materials which 
may be used as table coverings, in 
window displays, jewelry boxes, wall 
coverings, shoe fabrics, and many 
other products, according to American 
Viscose Corporation. 

It is said that when rayon is used, 
flock producers can obtain a very 
uniform fiber both in length and 
diameter. It dyes a brilliiant shade 
and gives a lustrous product with a 
very fine hand. Rayon is particularly 
suitable for making first quality 
flock because it meets the required 
specifications, namely, straight fibers 
which can be cut to very uniform 
lengths as short as % a millimeter. 
It is understood that the flocking 
trade endeavors to maintain this 
length within a tolerance of two- 
thousandths of an inch. For this rea- 
son, it is desirable to have fibers 
that have a high degree of paralleliza- 
tion and that separate readily when 
cut. 

According to the announcement, 
flock can be applied to all types of 
backing materials including paper. 
fabric, and metal, and forms an in- 
teresting and attractive product that 
looks very much like velvet. It is 
very soft and can be used in most 
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Variable speed for fractional hp drive. 


applications where velvet is required. 

The flock is put on the backing 
material by various means such as 
blowing with a spray gun, electro- 
static means, or by a beater bar. The 
electrostatic application is considered 
to be the best method of applying 
flock, however, since it produces a 
very dense and uniform pile. When 
the flock is to be applied, the back- 
ing material must first be treated 
with an adhesive and for this purpose 
a resin is very frequently used. 


Folding Portable Crane 


Revolvator Co., North Bergen, N 
J., has developed a crane so design- 
ed that the upper part may be fold- 
ed down to permit moving the crane 
under low doorways or other over- 
head obstructions. The folding fea- 
ture is effected by the same crank 
and cable that is used for hoisting 















a Sl 


material. That is, to place crane in 
ipright or extended position ready 
for operation, simply wind cable on 
drum by means of the crank until the 
pulley at lifting hook is against 
trame, then keep on winding and 
crane will assume upright position, to 
be locked in place by inserting pins 
through stationary and movable 
trames. 

To lower crane, first raise hook to 
top, then place the interchangeable 
crank handle on brake shaft, remove 
locking pins and lower crane to fold- 
ed position slowly and gently by re- 
lieving pressure on brake drum 
through the crank. 

This crane is equipped with low 
gear for lifting verry heavy loads. The 
crank handle is placed on the center 
or lower shaft according to weight 
to be lifted. 

The maximum capacity of this por- 
table crane is 4000 Ibs. It is said that 
the relatively light weight of this 
piece of material handling equip- 
ment makes it extremely handy in 
machine shops, assembly rooms, stock 
‘ooms and other parts of industrial 
plants, as well as repair shops, ware- 
houses, garages, and service stations. 

The crane is equipped with floor 
lock, and steering handle is geared 
to front wheels which turn easily on 
oller bearings. 


Flex Spot Flash-Lite 


A major design change has been 


incorporated in Holub “Flex-Spot” 
Flash-Lites, according .to an an- 
nouncement by Holub _ Industries, 


Inc., Sycamore, II. 
Available in three styles, standard, 
unior, and 


junior delux, these flash 
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IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Now you can secure ALL your requirements in finished bronze 
bearings . . . without delay. Adequate stocks of over 850 sizes 
of Johnson General Purpose Bearings are now located in all 
of our various branches and with leading Industrial Supply 


Catalogue Distributors throughout the nation. 
76 Pages, lists and de. Johnson General Purpose Bearings are fully machined, ready 
scribes the most Com- for immediate installation. Every item in the line is of the highest 
plete Bronze Bearing Ser- quality bearing bronze available. Oil holes, slots or oil grooves 
vice in the world. Write can be easily, quickly and economically added. 
ROP Owe Poe ee Why not check your immediate needs NOW? Permit us to 


show you our excellent service. The bearings will prove their 


JOHNS ON QM BRONZE 


SLEEVE BEARING 
‘530 $. MILL STREET NEW CASTLE, PA. 
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in the rainbow and placing them at the command 


of the dye craftsmen who serve the textile industry. 













Expert advice on dyeing proble Ms. 
gladly provided. A.A.P technieic 


may be consulted at any of our branch offices. 


AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC. A 


50 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 
Plant: Lock Haven, Pa. 





Branches: Boston, Mass. « Providence, R. |. 
Philadelphia, Pa. + Charlotte, N.C. » Chicago, lil, 
Los Angeles, Cal. » Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Dominion Anilines & Chemicals Ltd. aa * zh 
Toronto, Canada + Montreal, Caoncda is abn 
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lights are described as being equip- 
ped with a flexible metallic tubing 
which can be bent at any angle and 
held in the adjusted position. It is 
further related that the tubing can be 
wound around rods, pipes, etc., or 
when laid on a ledge gives a spot 
light where wanted, thereby freeing 
both hands. The flexible tube per- 
mits entrance into very close or tiny 
quarters, gives a light around corners, 
the bottom side of panels or other 
objects and reaches into all hard-to- 
get-at places. 

The junior and junior deluxe mod- 
els use two penlite type batteries and 
are intended for general use, where- 
as, the standard size uses two regul- 
lar size flash light cells for longer 
battery life, for use wherever heavy 
duty service is required, according 
to the manufacturer. 


Neoprene Tires for 
Industrial Trucks 


Neoprene tires, made from a Du 
Pont compound designed to resist 
oil and provide low rolling resist 
ance, have been adopted as standard 
equipment replacing both crude and 
synthetic rubber for the drive wheels 
of its motorized hand trucks, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Automat- 
ic Transportation Company, 149 West 
87th Street, Chicago 20, Ill., manufac- 
turers of electrical industrial trucks. 

It is said that these units are the 
first industrial trucks to be equipped 
with neoprene tires since the war. 
The compound was thoroughly tested 
for industrial trucks prior to Pear! 
Harbor, according to the manufac- 
turer, but during the war the entire 
neoprene supply was diverted to gas- 
kets and hoses for aircraft, warships 
tanks, etc. The supply is still limited 
and for that reason the manufacturer 
will use neoprene only for its lighter 
and smaller equipment. 

Chiefly because of its dense com- 
position and oii-resisting qualities, it 
is claimed that neoprene provides the 
lowest rolling resistance of any tire 
compound, equalling the rolling ease 
of steel—generally considered the 
perfect standard by engineers — on 
smooth surfaces and exceeding it on 
rough floors. 

According to tests conducted, trucks 
equipped with neoprene tires will 
perform trom 10 to 30 per cent more 
work on the same power an units 
rolling on either crude o: syrthetic 
rubber. If is further related that in 
addition to rolling resistance, the ne- 
oprene tires have considerably long- 
er service life than either crude or 
the best post-war synthetic rubbers. 
Their resistance to oil decay and 
their dense composition reduce chip- 


ping to a minimum even on rough 
rolling surfaces, the announcement 
said. 

Another improvement, recently an- 
nounced by Automatic Transportation 
Company, is the adoption of silicone 
varnish and grease as standard in- 
sulating and lubricating materials for 
the motors on their entire 1947 line 
of fork and platform lift trucks. 

Through tests in which motors with 
silicone insulation have run continu- 
ously for thousands of hours at tem- 
peratures as high as 300 degrees Cen- 
tigrade without damage, Dow-Corn- 
ing Corporation, Midland, Mich., 
manufacturers of the silicone pro- 
ducts, and Automatic engineers are 
said to have proven that the new 
varnish will withstand temperatures 
twice as great as ordinary organic 
insulating varnishes. 

It is further reported that silicone 
grease was adopted as a safety over- 
load factor to protect motor bearings 
against over-heating. Retaining the 
same consistency, silicone grease is 
said to fully protect a motor bearing 
regardless of ternperature. 


Whitin Model “L”’ 
Cotton Card 


As a result of extensive research 
and careful redesign to incorporate 
every possible improvement, a new 
Model “L” cotton card has been de- 
veloped and built, according to an 
announcement by Whitin Machine 
Works, Whitinsville, Mass. 

Improvements made in construc- 
tion of the machine are said to be 
especially beneficial in maintaining 
proper card settings. The card frame 
has been reinforced considerably for 
greater rigidity, and the _ sides 
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strengthened by deeper ribs and 
flanges. Two heavy vertical ribs un- 
der the cylinder box pedestal and 
two extra ribs in the pedestal pro- 
vide a sturdy and stable support for 
the cylinder. The arches are also 
strengthened, reducing vibration to 
the minimum. 

Except for a few locations, oil- 
impregnated bearings have replaced 
conventional means of oiling, provid- 
ing oiling efficiency at its maximum. 

All gears have cut teeth for quieter 
and smoother operation. Card parts 
are carefuly machined to precision 
tolerences. The parts being inter- 
changeable, a mill ordering replace- 
ments is assured that they will fit 
perfectly. 

Doffer and top flat stand adjust- 
ments are said to be easier to make. 
The doffer box and doffer arch are 
cast as one piece and a self-aligning 
bearing is fitted into the box. The 
adjustment of the doffer grinder is 
not disturbed when the doffer set- 
ting is changed. 

Numerous other detailed changes 
have been made, including redesign 
of the top flat motion drive, improve- 
ment in drive and position of top flat 
brush, simplification and improve- 
ment of the coiler drive, addition 
of friction collars to calender roll 
shaft which act as a safety device to 
stop the driving gears automatically 
in the calender roll section or coiler 
should a “bung-up” occur, restyling 
of contours of the coiler front to 
eliminate places where lint and fly 
tend to accumulate, a new doffer 
windbreak, strengthening of feed 
plate, simplification of feed roll 
weighting, improvement in licker-in, 
and simplification of general servic- 
ing and maintenance. 






























ABBOTT AUTOMATIC WINDERS 


Winding 
Average hourly’ 
production per 
operator 

900 to 1000 
bobbins per hour 
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These producton figures are being obtained in mills throughout the United 
States and Canada, and show the lowest direct labor cost of winding. 


In addition there is a great saving in floor labor to supply the winders with 
spinning bobbins and remove wound cones or cheeses. 


Uniformly good cones are produced since the operations on the cone are 
all done automatically and are not dependent on the skill of the operator. 





Large cones or cheeses are produced, saving labor in creeling them in 
subsequent operations. 


. 





Supply bobbins are dumped by the doffers into a box at floor level. A lever 
is pushed and the box is lifted and dumped automatically into a big hop- 
per. These are large enough to eliminate any other storage of yarn. There 
is no trucking of yarn up and down winder alleys and distributing it along 
the machines. It is all fed in at one point. Similarly cones are all doffed at 
end of winder and move directly into warper creels or to twisters or auto- 
matic quillers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 


WILTON, N. H. 





Southern Representative, L. S. Ligon, Greenville, S. C. 
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Mn these wool processing operations 
Wit NOPCO FU sci scowena woot on 


In stripping time by less “loading up” on clothing. 


in reduced fly . . . anti-static properties of NOPCO FUA cut down fly in carding. 


in leather rub rolls and condenser tapes . . . NOPCO FUA helps preserve natural life 
and cushion of leather. 


original loft and resiliency of wool fibers. 


Yarn's tensile strength . . . NOPCO FUA even helps increase it on many stock blends. 


cost of extra soap or detergents ... NOPCO FUA gives remarkable fulling and scouring 
results without them. 


ii 


in rinsing time . . . NOPCO FUA rinses out fast. 


Besides these seven significant savings in time, materials and costs, NOPCO FUA pro- 
vides at least 13 other important aids to wool production, as revealed by actual tests 


in many leading mills. Write today for NOPCO DATA BULLETIN, which fully describes 
NOPCO FUA's aid to better wool processing. 


NATIONAL GCIL PRODUCTS COMPANY € A 
BOSTON * CHICAGO * HARRISON, N. J. « CEDARTOWN, GA. * RICHMOND, CAL. 
SELF-FULLING, SELF-SCOURING WOOL OIL 
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SPRAY YARN ON EVERY SIDE 
!..., AND SAVE FROM EVERY 
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OF RUSTPROOF, DURABLE MONEL’ 





a are, you've often wondered whether anyone 
would ever devise a yarn conditioner that would — 











— wet bobbins uniformly 
— protect yarn from rust and corrosion 

— increase production 

— reduce operating and maintenance expense 



















“Now there’s a conditioner that does all these things,” 
says SEYDEL-W OOLLEY & COMPANY, 748 Rice St., N.W., 
Atlanta, Ga. “And here it is — our NIAGARA TWIST- 


oursER. ' , ADDS A PERMANENT MOISTURE 

Made of Monel* to provide long-term resistance to ) REGAIN se the same time it gots the 
corrosion and complete freedom from rust, the Niagara on cae Made tl feed, ont 
has no moving parts. The bobbins themselves roll, having no moving it is econom- 


ical to maintain. Photo courtesy of 


tumble and turn as they drop from one baffle to the Seydel-Woolley & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


next in the spray chamber. (See diagram.) Twist-setting 
solution, coming from four accurately-placed spray 
nozzles, hits the bobbins on every side. 


Self-contained, and having a rated capacity up. to 
3,500 pounds an hour, the Niagara occupies less than 
11 square feet of floor space, and requires no founda- 
tion. 





Seydel-Woolley executives tell us that “operating 
costs vary between ten and twenty cents per thousand 
pounds of yarn; maintenance costs are less than $5.00 SIMPLE. LONG-LIFE CONSTRUC- 
per machine per year.” | TION. Inclined Monel baffies in the 

As you might expect, the Niagara’s Monel construc- | Ragass wines give bobbin a 

j 








" . . . : s P rolling, turning motion. Use of Monel 
tion is an important. factor in holding maintenance protects yarn from damage by rust, 
costs down. For Monel is.a strong, tough and excep- or from corrosion caused by water 


supply or penetrating agents. 








tionally durable nickel alloy. Its surfaces stay smooth | 1. Entering Baffle (Monel) 
and hard, even after prolonged contact with salt, acids, 2. Monel Middle Baffle Grill 
alkalies and dye liquors. f " 3- reeay m Baffle Grill 





Monel brings to Niagara Twist-Settérs — as it does 
to so many types of textile equipment — freedom from 
rust, superior resistance to corrosion and wear... plus 
long, trouble-free life. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
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Kupensaure Process 


(Continued from page 60) 


tralized by means of the necessary 
quantity of acetic or formic acid, 
calculated upon the quantity of 
caustic soda solution used. Too 
much acid is not detrimental, but 
the neutralization should never be 
carried out incompletely. A pH 
of 5.5 is desirable. The neutrali- 
zation is best carried out by add- 
ing at once all the partially diluted 
acid while agitating well. 


A typical formula for a stock 
vat is as follows: 1-6 grams of vat 
powder fine, 5-10 cc. caustic soda 
solution 40°Be, 3 grams of hydro- 
sulphite, 2-5 grams of Setamol WS 
(dispersing agent). Bulk to 300 cc. 
with water at 50-60°C. and allow 
to stand for 3-5 minutes before 
diluting. 

For diluting this stock vat, the 
following is a typical formula: 1 
gram Setamol WS, with the dye- 
stuffs of vat blue group, 1 cc. of 
Peregal OK, with vat blue BC, 1-2 
grams Igepon T in 650 cc. of wa- 
ter at 70-80°C., 6-12 cc. acetic acid 
56% diluted to 50 cc. Finally add 
1-2 grams Nekal BX and filter 
through fine fabric. 


The vat acid solution may be 
heated without difficulty to 70- 
80°C. In view of the greater pene- 
tration power, however, lower tem- 
peratures will suffice in many 
cases. When using the usual paste 
or powder brands, the quantity of 
Setamol in the stock vat is pre- 
ferably increased by about 50%. 
Furthermore, with the powder 
brands the vatting must be pro- 
longed 10-15 minutes. 


Padding with the Kupensaure 
vat is the same as with the pig- 
ment process. However, in view of 
the better penetrating power of the 
vat acid padding solution, it is pos- 
sible however to reduce the num- 
ber of passages in the subsequent 
jigging. It is important that the 
goods to be padded must be rinsed 
thoroughly to be free of any al- 
kali. 

Working conditions for the de- 
veloping process are, likewise, the 
same as for the pigment padding 
process. On account of the high 
speed of the development of the 
vat acid, the number of ends can 


be reduced against those padded 


with the pigment. Actual prac- 
tice has shown a saving of up to 
50% in the number of required 
jig ends. 


Approximately 60 different vat - 


colors have been tested in the lab- 
oratory for application by the 
Kupensaure process, and the re- 
sults tabulated as to the suitability 
of the process with each of these 
colors at high and low concentra- 
tions. 


Practical Runs on Cotton 


During the period that this ex- 
perimental work was under way, 
practical runs were also being 
made on thousands of pounds of 
cotton yarn. Mill reports on vat 
green and vat yellow show that the 
Kupensaure process gives more 
uniform dyeings throughout the 
package than by any other method 
of vat dyeing. Also, the dyeings 


are more uniform from batch to 
batch. 

In checking many practical dem- 
onstrations that have been made 
to date in the plants that are now 
using the process on special shades 
and colors, it is very apparent that 
this method will not revolutionize 
our present procedures, nor is it 
entirely adaptable to the wide 
range of vat colors on the many 
machines and fabrics that are be- 
ing processed. On the other hand, 
it does add to our regular proced- 
ures a new method which in many 
cases will solve a problem in the 
application of certain dyestuffs to 
a better degree than the present 
methods in use. Further investi- 
gation may well prove that by the 
use of this process or variables of 
the principles involved, additional 
future problems, in the field of vat 
color application, may be more 
easily solved. 


Mineral Content of Cetton Can 
Affect Beam Dyeing with Vats 


Presented by Southeastern Section in Intersectional Contest 
at A.A.T.C.C. Convention 


RESEARCH. carried out recently 
has demonstrated that the 
mineral content of some cotton is 
capable of producing uneven dye- 
ings when yarn spun from such 
cotton is dyed on dye beams with 
vat dyestuffs. Boiling out the yarn 
with acetic acid removes much of 
the mineral matter and permits 
even dyeing to be obtained. Al- 
though this investigation was 
limited to beam dyeing of single 
cotton warp yarns of numbers 26s 
to 40s, it is suggested that the 
mineral content may be a factor 
worth considering in dyeing cotton 
in other types of equipment. 
Since the rate of flow in either 
beam or package dyeing is a major 
factor in producing level dyeings 
with the relatively rapid exhaust- 
ing vat dyes, it is essential in beam 
dyeing that this rate be maintained 
at the maximum the yarn will 
withstand without channeling. Any 
condition which reduces or retards 
this rate of flow will tend to pro- 
duce uneven dyeings. A condition 
of this nature existed at the textile 
mill under consideration in this 
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research, After dyeing, the outside 
and inside windings from the 
beams were invariably dyed a 
darker shade than the middle 
windings. 

‘The cotton being dyed may be 
classed as a good character rain- 
grown cotton, 1 1/16-inch staple, 
and Middling grade. All beams 
seemed ‘to have a uniformly firm, 
but not too hard, winding. In dye- 
ing, both cold- and hot-dyeing an- 
thraquinone vat colors were being 
used. The variation in the depth 
of shade from beginning to end in 
the dyed beams was sometimes 
10% or more. 

In each individual dyeing there 
was a noticeable deposit of some 
insoluble matter on both the out- 
side and inside winding. The 
shade was always dull and some- 
what lifeless from these windings, 
but between these two extremes 
the dyeings were quite clear. This 
deposit persisted despite changes 
in dyeing procedures; these 
changes included various combina- 
tions of several penetrants, deter- 
gents, retarding agents, and recom- 
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AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
Manufacturers of cellophane and other cellulose products since 1929 
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mended phosphate materials. 

A preliminary study indicated 
that the water being used was not 
the cause of the uneven and dull 
dyeings. 

A typical dyed beam was 
selected having about the average 
amount of deposit on the outer 
windings. The shade was a pastel 
lime color largely made from Fla- 
vone GC. A sample of yarn from 
the outer winding was taken and 
an ash analysis was made. From 
these analyses it was evident that 
a deposit of considerable body was 
filtering out on the outside and 
inside windings of the beams dur- 
ing the dyeing process. This de- 
posit was quite insoluble and dif- 
ficult to remove, since it remained 
on the yarn after much washing 
and scouring at temperatures near 
the boil. Further, this deposit was 
retarding the flow of dye liquor 
through the beams to the extent 
that the middle windings from the 
beams were being dyed a lighter 
shade than the windings from the 
outside and inside. 

A check was made after each 
step in the dyeing process to deter- 
mine where the deposit first ap- 


peared. This was found to be 
shortly after the caustic soda was 
added, which indicated that the 
formation of insoluble hydroxides 
of calcium and magnesium was the 
beginning of the trouble. 

It was believed that if the cal- 
cium and magnesium being pre- 
cipitated on the yarn was actually 
coming from the yarn and not from 
the water supply, removal of this 
material in the preliminary boil 
out of yarn should correct the 
trouble. Dilute acetic acid should 
convert the calcium and magnes- 
ium to soluble acetates which could 
easily be washed out of the yarn. 

Accordingly, some of this yarn 
was given a boil out with dilute 
acetic acid at 180°F. Chemical 
analysis of the water prior to boil- 
ing out the yarn, after boiling out 
with a penetrant, and after boiling 
out with acetic acid showed that 
the acetic acid treatment removed 
considerably more mineral matter 
from the yarn than did the regular 
boil out with a penetrant. It is also 
an actual fact that the beams 
boiled out with the acetic acid no 
longer showed the dirty deposit on 
the yarn after dyeing. 
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Cardiug-Spinning Discussien 


(Continued from page 72) 


when the yarn was to be run 
on Barber-Colman automatic 
spoolers. 


No. 1. Most satisfactory is a 
filling build on a warp bobbin. 
This gives less waste and runs 
with less breakage. Running 36s 
yarn, 1080 ypm. 

No. 2. We have non-sloughing 
cams en practically all warp spin- 
ning and get the same amount of 
yarn per bobbin as on the old type 
cams. Most of waste is result of 
improperly built bobbins. How- 
ever, with the same build on the 
two types of cams there will be 
less sloughing and better B-C ef- 
ficiency with the non-sloughing 
cam due to the binding effect of 
the fast up-stroke. Speeds on B-C 
spooler, 8s to 10s, 912 ypm; 12.50s, 
1026 ypm; and 13.50s to 19s, 1102 


ypm. 

No. 3. Non-sloughing type cams 
reduce our bobbin net weight by 
approximately 2%, but they also 
reduce waste at the automatic 





spooler. Prefer warp wind in yarn 
going to automatic spoolers. Warp 
numbers range from 8s to 20s, 
1200 ypm. 

No. 4. Fully equipped with non- 
sloughing cams. Changed from 
filling wind to combination wind, 
using non-sloughing cams, and got 
more yarn on the bobbin. Using 
combination wind and have main- 
tained the same front roll and 
spindle speeds as for filling wind. 
We make about .30% more waste, 
based on spooler production. 
Counts and speeds used are given: 


Yards Knots 
Yarn . Drum per Ring per 
No. Speed Min. Size Min. 
4.50 975 740 2%” 80 
6.50 975 740 2%” 80 
9.50 1270 965 2%” 80 
13.25 1270 965 2,” 80 
17.00 1570 1193 = 80 
No. 5. Have had no _ success 


with the three-to-one cam on 15s 
yarn; could not get as much yarn 
on the package. The finer the yarn 
the better the combination will 
run. I believe in filling wind. 
No. 6. I made a cam myself. 
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The frame will run about 1% 
hours longer; this is combination 
wind, 1 %-inch ring, 30s yarn. 

No. 7. We have non-sloughing 
cam, combination wind, on 2ls, 
25s, and 30s, and there are one- 
third less throw-outs. 

The discussion on overhauling 
in spinning indicated that mills 
overhaul periodically every 12 to 
18 months. 

a 


Blending Rayen 
Staple Fiber 


(Continued from page 65) 


Uneven fiber distribution in the 
roving can cause stretched roving; 
often the end will break down on 
the fly frame. 

A 3-hank roving made from a 
blend of 50 per cent 3 denier vis- 
cose and 50 per cent 35 denier ace- 
tate will contain on an average ap- 
proximately 300 fibers of viscose 
and 180 fibers of acetate. If the 
proportion “happened” to be re- 
versed, the high percentage of 
coarse acetate fibers would cause 
trouble and in all probability the 
end would break down. 

The fiber distribution in short 
lengths of yarn can be uniform 
from a visual standpoint and yet 
the fabric can contain filling bands 
when the over-all proportions get 
out of balance. Photomicrographs 
and acetone extractions of the ace- 
tate fibers show this condition. 


It is easy to count the fibers or 
filaments in the cross section of a 
yarn and observe the blend or dis- 
tribution. Of course, a number of 
counts must be made to obtain a 
fair average due to the variation 
of the yarn size or cross-sectional 
area. ‘ 


Short staples, such as 1.5 inch, 
will produce a more uniform blend 
than the longer staples. This is 
thought to be true for two reasons, 
first, because the shorter staple 
opens easier since it contains few- 
er lumps or mats and second, be- 
cause the shorter staples have 
more end points (the ends of the 
fibers), and they extend or stand 
out from the twisted fibers in the 
yarn. These extra end points add 
cover to the fabrics. 

Less lap plucking is obtained 
with the shorter staples and this 
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Here you see the larger package produced by 
—_ spinning on the new Joanna Aluminum 
Adapter compared with conventional warp package. 


* Patent Pending 
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Cut Your Doffing and Spooling Costs 
Reduce Ends Down 50% Per Hour 





The new Joanna Adapter is the sensation of the in- 
dustry right now. With it your old spindles can be 
changed over to paper tube spinning. Moreover, the 
paper bobbins will be driven correctly —from the top. 
In warp spinning you will get up to 40% more yarn 
per bobbin, and in many cases doff them every ten 
hours, instead of every six hours and twenty minutes 
for the older type. 


Your saving in doffing and spooling alone will pay 
you 30% on your investment in converting with this 
new Joanna Adapter. You can also effect other sav- 
ings by eliminating waste on the spoolers and reduc- 
ing ends down as much as 50% an hour. 


‘The adapters are made to your own specifications 
to properly fit your spindles. Cost of complete assem- 
bly on your spindle, including grinding and finishing 
of spindle blade acorn and whirl, does not usually 
exceed $1.50. This adapter is being used now by 
Joanna Textile Mills, Goldville, S. C., and other lead- 
ing mills. We invite you to try it on one frame and 
compare the improved results. 


PRECISION TOOLS + PRODUCTION + AND ENGINEERING 
(FORMERLY TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT CO.) 
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probably affects the blending dur- 
ing the carding. 


Roller Card 


The roller card at reasonable 
speeds, 20 pounds per hour, will do 
a better blending job than the reg- 
ular flat top card at 15 pounds per 
hour. 

If the production of the roller 
card is increased to 30 pounds per 
hour, this advantagie is lost. The 
action of the roller card, that is, 
its workers and strippers picking 
up the small bunches of the var- 
ious fibers and gradually opening 
them, is a very gentle operation, 
but if the workers and strippers 
are over-loaded there is too much 
stock going through and the qual- 
ity suffers. 

——_>—. 


Handling New Ideas 


(Continued from page 75) 


Still, this same mill years later 
adopted these same shuttles for 
the looms, but then they had all 
friction bristles. Again a mill 
management had been asleep and 
lost time in drawing benefit from 
a truly good idea. 


Relative Value of Device 


In all cases the management 
is not to blame for the slow adop- 
tion of new ideas in the textile 
industry. Many inventors, especi- 
ally rookies in the art, imagine 
that every new idea they have is a 
million-dollar invention, and will 
not even listen to an offer of a 
few hundreds o7 dollars for it. If 
an idea is originated and develop- 
ed by an employee of a mill, this 
same mill cannot afford to pay 
a high price for it because the 
number of machines on which the 
idea can be applied is limited. 

I know of a great many instan- 
ces where the originator of a good 
idva would rather have it lying 
useless on the shelf, than to have 
it useful for a few hundred dol- 
lars compensation, and a prestige 
which may turn out to be far more 
valuable than the dollar compen- 
sation. 


Compensation 


On the other hand, many mills 
use ideas originated by the em- 
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ployees without any compensation 
whatsoever. This is a very poor 
policy of any management because 
there is no incentive for an em- 
ployee to bring out any more ideas. 
An alert and broad-minded man- 
agement will quickly compensate 
for any new and useful idea origi- 
nated by its employees, even 
though no compensation is claim- 
ed or expected by the originator 
of the idea. 


An employee who tends to the 
same job year after year certain- 
ly has the greatest opportunity to 
see the weak points in a machine, 
the back tracing in a method, and 
the labor wasting in a system. It 
is up to the management to bring 
out an employee’s power of ob- 
servation, his ability to notice any 
undue sequence of adjustment 
and break down of a machine, 
any needless back-tracing or doub- 
ling-up of an operation, or any 
new and special tool by which the 
manual manipulation of an adjust- 
ment can be simplified and short- 
ened. 


The most efficient method to 
inerease the alertness, the power 
of observation and the ability of 
quick thinking of an employee, is 
a quick and just compensation by 
the management. A few well chos- 
en and sincere words of praise by 
high mill officials, accompanying 
the compensation in dollars, go a 
long way in encouraging the em- 
ployee to be of far better service 
to the management than by mere- 
ly becoming an automatic robot. 

a 


Anti-Racket 
Legislation 


(Continued from page 53) 


vate organization should be per- 
mitted to levy a tax on a man for 
the privilege of holding a job. 
Those members of any working 
force who voluntarily wish to be- 
long to a labor union should cer- 
tainly be permitted to do so and 
to obtain from that association 
such benefits as can fairly and 
lawfully be obtained by fair and 
lawful means. We do not believe 
that any member of the working 
force who does not wish to join 
the union should be forced by law 
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or coercion to join it against his 
will. 

The sympathy strike is also 
something which should be pro- 
hibited by law. It is an injustice 
to the laboring man to permit his 
union bosses to interfere with his 
livelihood and cause suffering to 
himself and family for the promo- 
tion of some project which does 
not concern him and which is de- 
signed only to further entrench 
the power and line the pockets of 
the labor bosses. 


Jurisdictional Strike 


The jurisdictional strike is also 
something that should be forbid- 
den. The employer should be 
granted the sole right to deter- 
mine to whom he wishes to pay his 
money. These jurisdictional strikes 
have probably cost the people of 
the United States billions of dol- 
lars during the last war, both in 
work stoppages and in vast quan- 
tities of costly work completed by 
one union and torn out and re- 
placed identically by another union 
in order to satisfy some jurisdic- 
tional squabble. 

During the past 12 or 13 years, 
the employer has lost practically 
all of his natural rights in dealing 
with his employees. He needs to 
get most of these back. Some of 
the rights formerly exercised by 
employers might have been unrea- 
sonable and may require curbing 
in the public interest, but the in- 
herent right of the employer to 
spend his money where he pleases, 
and to hire and fire exactly as he 
chooses, should be recognized. The 
empleyee can quit his job for any 
reason or no reason, and the em- 
ployer should likewise have the 
privilege of discharging anyone on 
his payroll for any reason or no 
reason. 

For years, labor unions have 
been pampered and petted and 
coddled and spoiled at the expense 
of the rest of us, until their lead- 
ers seem to believe that there is no 
limit to which their exactions can 
go. Such labor laws as will be 
passed this winter should strongly 
emphasize the fact that member- 
ship in a labor union does not give 
aman any special privilege to do 
things which were unlawful be- 
fore he joined the union. 
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Fature of Cotton 


SPEAKING at the recent regional 


meeting of the National Cotton 
Council, sponsored by the North 
Carolina state unit and held in Char- 
lotte, N. C., President Oscar Johns- 
ton had some sensible things to say 
about the future of cotton which are 
of interest to growers and mill men 
alike. According to Mr. Johnston, 
the future of cotton, in the long- 
term pull, is bright with hope. At 
the present time, however, the high 
cost of production of lint is prevent- 
ing cotton from breaking into this 
period of great prosperity. 

To maintain a competitive position, 
he argued that cotton should sell at 
21 or 22 cents per pound, when rayon 
is selling at 26 cents. He said that 
the steady trend toward further 
mechanization, together with  in- 
creased emphasis upon research, will 
eventually make possible a lowering 
of production costs. He added that 
on his own farm in Mississippi, where 
one man had formerly cultivated 
about five acres, increased mechani- 
zation had made possible an increase 
to 25 acres. Although, if applied on a 
regional scale, it would appear that 
such ‘a program might cause severe 
displacement of labor. The Cotton 
Council’s president expressed the be- 
lief that increased farm and indus- 
trial opportunities would take up any 
employment slack that might occur. 

In addition to lowering the cost of 
production, Mr. Johnston expressed 
the belief that the southern cotton 
farmer must further improve the 
staple and get a much higher per- 
acre yield. 

U. S. Senator Clyde R. Hoey, 
speaking also to the Council session, 
stressed the fact that cotton is now 
battling for its life against world 
competition. He pointed out that 
American cotton once held virtually 
a world monopoly. Only a few years 
ago, he said, the Cotton Belt pro- 
duced about 70 per cent of the world’s 
cotton, but now this has fallen to 
around 25 per cent. He stated he 
had fears for the immediate future 
of the South’s staple crop, but like 
Mr. Johnston, expressed faith that 
lower production costs resulting from 
mecnanization would open up a new 
era of prosperity for the farmer. 

On the subjects of depression and 
the prospect of a war in the imme- 
diate future, the Senator said that the 
same people who prophesied huge 
unemployment lists following World 
War II have since prophesied the 
greatest depression in the history of 
the world, and possibly another 
world war. The Senator stated that 
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he saw no need for pessimistic think- 
ing with regard to depression, and 
pointed out that the greatest danger 
was that we would talk ourselves into 
such an economic decline. He felt 
that the peoples of the world would 
find a peaceful solution to their prob- 
lems, and expressed the view that 
our handling of Russia should be 
marked by firmness and realism. 

The meetings were well-attended, 
and the presentations were both in- 
teresting and instructive. Since this 
was a joint program for North and 
South Carolina, men were present 
from every branch of the cotton in- 
dustry of these two states. Their at- 
tendance stressed again the fact that 
the interests of the southern farmer 
and of the southern manufacturer are 
so closely allied as to be insepar- 
able. 


Machinery Sales 


It has been said that sometimes 
coming events cast their shadows be- 
fore them. It was recently announced 
that the plant of the Southern Cot- 
ton Company at Meridian, Mississip- 
pi, which consists of about 25,000 
spindles and 500 looms, is to be dis- 
mantled and shipped to Brazil. 
Thoughtful observers in the textile 
industry, noting that item, are won- 
dering whether or not they are see- 
ing the shadows beginning to fall. 

During the war practicatly every 
spindle in America that would turn 
was doing so. It was even suspected 
at times that some mills were bring- 
ing in antique spinning wheels to in- 
crease their production. It seems in- 
evitable that eventually this great 
flood of production, which has con- 
tinued even after the war, will one 
day flood the market, and that from 
that point on we shall see the steady 
liquidation of marginal mills which 
in a “normal,” peace-time economy 
are unable to compete. 

But the point in which most mill 
men are interested is that this equip- 
ment from marginal mills will, as 
was the case with the Southern Cot- 
ton Company, find its way into 
South America, Mexico, and the Ori- 
ent, not to mention the countries of 
Europe. They fear that this equip- 
ment, spindles and looms which once 
operated in America, may one day 
not only steal the foreign market for 
textiles, but that it may also take a 
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THE NEWS IN TEXTILES 


considerable slice of the domestic 
market. 

It has not been many years since 
the “Made in Japan” label was crop- 
ping up in American department 
stores on textile products which 
closely imitated our own items. The 
people of every nation in the world 
can spin and weave. Almost every 
nation can grow cotton, and most of 
them can produce some type of syn- 
thetic textiles. Labor is cheap; there 
is a ready market. All that is lack- 
ing is a little time and some Ameri- 
can-made machinery. 

Therefore it is with some misgiv- 
ings that American textile men view 
the news of machinery sales, espe- 
cially in view of the present high 
manufacturing costs in this country. 
They realize that foreign nations, al- 
though they may not be able to out- 
produce us, can certainly make tex- 
tile products cheaper than we can. 
They realize that our own tariff pol- 
icy still makes it possible for a bale 
of cotton to be shipped from this 
country to the Orient, made into 
handkerchiefs and shipped back, and 
that those handkerchiefs may still be 
sold for less than those which are 
American-made, in plants located 
within sight of the cotton fields. 

Few textile mill men with whom 
we have talked claim to know the 
answer. But as they note the sale 
of machinery from the Meridian mill 
and other plants, they are, we be- 
lieve, sincerely concerned over the 
fate of the industry as it emerges into 
this new post-war era of reciprocal 
trade agreements. They are wonder- 
ing if American mills are going to be 
able to compete against the low- 
wage industries of China, Japan, Bra- 
zil, and Mexico. 


America’s First Mill? 


We see by the papers that just re- 
cently Pawtucket, Rhode Island, and 
Beverly, Massachusetts, have been 
contending for honors as to the first 
cotton mill in America. Residents of 
Pawtucket point to Slater Manufac- 
turing Company, while those of Bev- 
erly insist that George Washington, 
whose honesty has been established 
by both fact and fantasy, viewed a 
cotton mill in operation in their 
home town and recorded the fact in 


his diary, prior to the opening of 
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Slater. The witness, although not 
available for cross-examination, 
seems to have established a rather 
substantial point. 

What puzzles this writer is why 
someone has not raised the “Bonny 
Blue Flag,” suh, over the remains 
of some plant in the South and 
claimed it for America’s first cotton 
mill. It seems to us that Charleston 
—Charleston, SOUTH CAROLINA, 
that is—should have some evidence 
that it might bring forward. 


Safety Convention to be 
Held in New York City 


Forty-nine separate sessions of 
the 17th annual Safety Convention 
and Exposition will convene 
March 25 to 28, at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania in New York City, and 
will be sponsored by the Greater 
New York Safety Council. 

There will be 300 speakers in- 
cluding experts on various phases 
of safety. Leaders in Government, 
industry, labor, traffic officials, 
educators and engineers will carry 
on discussions during the sessions. 
One of these will be the newly 
formed labor-management session. 

The exposition will display the 
latest developments in safety de- 
vices and equipment. 


Nylon Staple 
Fiber Discussed 


Washable fabrics that combine 
dimensional stability with durabi!- 
ity, strength, light weight, and 
warmth—fabrics that resist muss- 
ing and such destructive influences 
as moths, fungi, mildew, and al- 
kali—are now within the realm 
of possibility. This is a statement 
made by Dr. L. L. Larson, nylon 
division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Wilmington, Del., to the 
New York section of the Ameri- 
can Association cf Textile Chem- 
ists and Volorists at a recent meet- 
ing. 

Speaking on “Nylon Staple Fi- 
ber,” a new fiber being produced 
only experimentally from Du Pont 
nylon, Dr. Larson said he believed 
the development would “exert a 
fundamental influence on the tex- 
tile industry because it is so out- 
standingly different in its proper- 
ties from other staple fibers, such 
as cotton, rayon, wool and linen.” 
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Veeder-Root, Inc., Hartford, Conn., manufacturers of counting and 
computing devices and hinges, opened their new 3-story plant addi- 
tion on December 14-17, 1946, with a 4-day “open house” for em- 
ployees, customers, and the general public. Shown here is one of 
many exhibits of the company’s products, this particular one featur- 
ing pick counters for looms. The primary purpose of the exhibit was 
to show Veeder-Root men and women the meaning and importance 
of their individual jobs. 





National Textile Seminar 
Setfor Week of May I2 


The 1947 National Textile Semi- 
nar, sponsored by the Philadelphia 
Textile Institute, will be held 
through the week commencing 
May 12 at the Shawnee Country 
Club, Shawnee-on-the-Delaware, 
Pa., it was announced recently by 
Theodore B. Hayward, of the com- 
mittee on arrangements. 

This will be the second such 
“forum for industry” presented by 
the Institute. The annual Seminar 
was initiated this year, the week of 
July 8-12, at Hershey, Pa. Ar- 
rangements for the coming assem- 
bly of textile executives will allow 
a “broader scope of endeavor with 
a larger attendance than was pos- 
sible at Hershey,” Mr. Heyward 
said. The committee also feels that 
the new date will be more agree- 
able to the industry, he added. 

The Seminar committee for 1947 
is the same that guided the in- 
augural affair at Hershey, with 


J. Marshall Cole, vice-president of 


the Cold Spring Bleachery, Yard- 


1947 


ley, Pa., retaining the chairman- 
ship. Members of the committee 
include: Alban Favenson, chairman 
of the board, Eavenson & Lever- 
ing, Camden, N. J.; Rinaldo A. Lu- 
kens, vice-president, Continental 
Mills, Philadelphig; Carl C. Matt- 
mann, Jr., Textron, Inc., New 
York; M. Earl Heard, director of 
research, West Point Manufactur- 
ing Co., West Point, Ga.; Richard 
S. Cox, dean of the Philadelphia. 
Textile Institute; and Theodore B. 
Hayward, manager, wool depart- 
ment, Swift & Company. 

All members of the Seminar 
committee are also on the board 
of governors, Philadelphia Textile 
Institute. H. Wickliffe Rose, as- 
sistant to the president, American 
Viscose Corp., Wilmington, Del., is | 
chairman of the board. 


The committee revealed that a 
general survey for the develop- 
ment of subject motter is being 


~ eonducted. Mr. Heard has been 


named as Seminar chairman. 
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Pacific Sliver and Yarn 
Tester 


On exhibit at the Silver Jut 
Convention of the AATC( ere 
Pacific sliver (top photo 

tester (lower photo). T! 

devices have been used to some ¢ 
tent and almost exclusive! 
cotton industry for evaluatin; 





uniformity of cotton card and 
ing frame sliver The 
shown herewith were con) 
meet the requirements 
Mills. The range has been 
for wool, worsted, rayon, 

all conventional sliver. Evenne 
weight or count can be d 
at the same time \ddition 
esting factors explained by | 
are as follows: 


Tests all Sliver ay 


1. A universal sliver teste: 
sulted in view of the fact that 
will evaluate the uniformity of 
conventional sliver in the 
woolen, cotton, rayon and ‘blen 


% 
Be 
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aS: | 
£39 . | 





textile manufacturing field B — 
2. A proportioned weightin ; 
tem permits slivers of all s! t “4 ‘ | 


directly compared with resp 
their established uniformits we 
3. By the use of a much gr <4 
magnification, and a much fir 
gauge, the instrument wil 
the uniformity of practically all 
processed over the worsted, 
cotton, rayon and other sy 
4. The weight of a give 
or yarn may be deter 
use of the instrument t 
ly weighing the material 
5. The weight, hank o1 
given strand may be dete 
a fiber content basis res 
the moisture, oil, or common f 
content. The standard weight 
rectly related to a given fiber « 
tent under standard conditions of 
or finish content, temperature, 


] . ' 
h ¢ | 





s pers 3 : etila We . es Reld og 2M} ray ‘ s 
relative humidity. This factor is « Pextils . Belding Heminway Corti 
extreme importance in woolen a In Germ: Co.; and Herbert F. Schiefer, 
worsted processing wherein the oi r physicist, National Bureau 
and the moisture content is relativels ’ f Standards. These men were 
high as compared to the amount u of a team which investigated 
in processing other textiles xtile testing in Germany. 

Uniformity and Weight The key items in this field in 
6 h the Germans had made 
. th th iformity and the a ; 
. Both the uniformit; nites ch progress were highlighted. 
weight of sliver or yarn can be estab Vesti ; 
s , ¢* é' mg the instruments’ which 
lished simultaneously, by sigh! t the a nail ane: Sia lid 
? ; lustrated by lantern s s 
in a very few minutes. By compar 7 es oe 


use of which was de- 


son, in order to obtain 
d were: tensile-strength test- 


of worsted top or wool yarn w 


standard atmospheric conditions, | or single fibers, yarns, and 
must be conditioned for forty-eight the magnetic strain-gage: 
(48) hours and wool yarn for four Dr. ] n testers, flexure testers 
(4) hours before actually weighing ciat tes ind instruments for measuring 
the material. R f re thermal insulation of fabrics. 
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PERSONAL 





W. WILSON AULTMAN, former man- 
ufacturing superintendent of the 
American Thread Co., Clover, S. C., 
and later techincal superintendent 
of their Dalton and Tallapoosa, Ga. 
plants, has resigned to become super- 
intendent of the Newberry Textile 
Mills, Newberry, S. C. 


JOHN F. MuuLaney, former assist- 
ant engineer for Aspinook Corpora- 
tion in their four New England tex- 
tile finishing plants, is the new gen- 
eral manager of the firm’s Jewett 
City, Conn., plant. 


HAROLD S. Birksy, recently with 
the sales department of Pacific Mills, 
New York, is now sales manager of 
Fabriton Corp., New York, N. Y. 


E. F. Wyatt, former overseer of 
carding and spinning at Granite 
Falls Mfg. Co. No. 2, is now holding 
that same position at Worth Spin- 
ning Co., Stony Point, N. C. 


E. D. Newton has resigned his 
position with Highland Park Mfg. Co., 
Rock Hill, S. C., to manage Gastonia 
(N. C.) Weaving Co. 


J. Z. LANCASTER has been promoted 
to superintendent of Gainesville (Ga.) 
plant, Pacolet (S.C.) Mfg. Co., suc- 
ceeding S. H. Houper, who is now 
superintendent of Union plant, 


Union-Buffalo Mills, Union, S. C. 


E. TRAMMELL Combs has resigned 
as general superintendent and as- 
sistant manager of the California 
Cotton Mills and is conducting a 
sales agency in Alameda, Calif. 


PHILIP CHABEREAU, for the past 
several years overseer of spinning at 
Cluett-Peabody & Co., Inc., North 
Grosvenor-Dale, Conn., is now with 
the Manville Division of Textron 
Inc., Manville, R. I., in a similar ca- 
pacity. 


C,. FREDERICK AHLERS, formerly with 
F. Jacobson & Sons, is now with 
the grey goods division of Cannon 
Mills, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


RAYMOND M. Arnett, formerly in 
charge of all consumer products for 
Callaway Mills on the West Coast, 
is now in the New York office as 
sales manager of the cotton rug di- 
vision of the company. 


JAMES E. Rosison, who has been 
with Nashua Mfg. Co., since 1938, is 
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now vice-president in charge of sales, 
succeeding Epwarp W. SCHUMAKER, 
resigned. 


WILLIAM Spatz, former _ boss 
carder, is now superintendent of Rec- 
tor Woolen Mills, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WILLIAM N. Cuace, formerly with 
Burlington Mills Corp., joined Green- 
wood Mills, Inc., New York, N. Y., 
January 1, as merchandising execu- 
tive. He will be engaged principally 
in selling the rayon production of 
Mathews Mill, Greenwood, S. C. 


SELBY R. Grorr, formerly vice- 
president and general manager of 
Salter Mills, Saugus, Mass., is now 
treasurer and part owner of the Wa 
mesit Processing Co., Wamesit, Mass. 


LEON E. Moopy, for more than 14 
years with U. S. Finishing Co., nine 
as plant chemist at the Queens Dye- 
ing division in Providence, R. I., and 
five as chemist and superintendent 
at the Sterling, Conn., plant, is now 
assistant plant manager of Maupai 
Dyeing Co., Inc., West New York, 
N. J. 


E. DupLEY LATHROP, treasurer, and 
RAYMOND E. CAFFRAY, general man- 
ager of the Lawrence (Mass.) Print 
Works, have been elected to the board 
of directors of the Aspinook Corpora- 
tion. 


-EDWARD FRIAR, JR., has been pro- 
moted from assistant superintendent 
for Verney Mills of Canada, Ltd., to 
superintendent of Verney Mills, 
Burnswick Division. 


RosBert F. JESSEN, former textile 
technologist at Callaway Institute, 
Inc., has joined Springs Cotton Mills, 
Lancaster, S. C. BRADLEY H. NICKLES 
has succeeded Mr. Jessen at Calla- 
way. 


PAOLINI GERLI of New York has 
been elected president of the Blue 
Ridge Yarn Mills, Inc. 


Rosert A. EFROYMSON has been 
elected to succeed his father, Gustave, 


the late president of Real Silk 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


S. CARLYSLE IsLEY, formerly with 
Burlington Mills Corp., has joined 
Chester H. Roth Co., New York, N. 
Y., as personnel director for their 
six southern plants. 





JAMES C. PLATT, JR., former super- 
intendent of the A. D. Juilliard Co. 
mills at Aragon, Ga., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Dallas 
division. 


H. M. Karser, for 20 years an of- 
ficer of May McEwen Kaiser Corp., 
Burlington, N. C., has been chosen 
to succeed the late J. H. McEwen as 
president of that concern. 


J. B. Frierson, Jr., of the Dixie 
Mercerizing Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
is the new president of the Durene 
Association of America. 


C. A. Denson has been elected 
vice-president in charge of personnel 
for Stonecutter Mills Corp., Ruther 
fordton, N. C. 


E. W. McMiItiian, former vice- 
president and general manager of 
the Richmond Hosiery Mills, Ross- 
ville, Ga., has been elected president 
to succeed the late Garnett Andrews, 
Sr. 


Obituaries 


JosePH R. Loper, 57, owner of the 
Royal Woolen Mills, Sabattus, Me., 
died recently. 


FREDERICK A. WORTHINGTON, 82, 
treasurer of the Agawam Woolen 
Co., Inc., died December 1 following 
a brief illness. 


THOMAS MANLEY Norris, 70, mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the 
Cotton Textile Institute among other 
prominent positions, died recently in 
a Greenville, S. C., hospital after 
an illness of ten days. 


J. Henry Jacumin, 64, assistant 
superintendent of Broad River 
Mills, Blacksburg, S. C., died at his 
home there following a six months’ 
illness. 


DoNALD T. GREEN, co-owner of the 
Holyoke (Mass.) Worsted Co., died 
recently. 


RoBeRtT ANDERSON WATSON, 69, 
president of Charlottesville Woolen 
Mills, passed away in November, 
1946. 


GARNETT ANDREWS, SR., 76, presi- 
dent of Richmond Hosiery Mills, 
Rossville, Ga., died recently at the 
Mountain City Club in Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


Jacques Levy, 67, vice-president 
of Rigby Knitting Mills, passed away 
recently at his home in Buffalo, 
NN. me 


Joun A. VETTERMAN, 55, superin- 
tendent of the Torresdale Hosiery 
Mill, died at his home last month at 
Lawndale, Pa. 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 
In the hope of helping his brother along, 


"'Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 











Handicraft vs. The Machine Age 


WHEN SOME smart guy can find 

a method or system or by any 
means, a way to inject more in- 
dividuality and pride into opera- 
tives and section men, he can de- 
mand—no he will not have to de- 
mand, because he will be offered— 
the highest salary in the textile 
industry. 

In this machine age we need 
something to give operatives the 
necessary feeling of value—cause 
them to realize they are contribut- 
ing something to the industry— 
that they are not just cogs in a 
wheel. The more that machinery 
displaces handicraft, the less in- 
dividuality can be shown by a ma- 
chine operator. A human being is 
a spiritual explosive. You can com- 
press explosives until they reach 
a bursting point. 

For example, if fancy goods 
weavers were operating one hand 
loom today as they did years and 
years ago, and if yarn were made 
on the old spinning wheel by one 
operative and that cotton were 
carded by hand—all of these oper- 
ations, carding, spinning and espe- 
cially fancy weaving, would re- 
quire much more skill—handicraft 
if you please. 

But today, with a weaver on 80 
looms where he does not even fill 
a battery, take off cloth, oil his 
looms, or even fix a bad place he 


makes in the cloth, he just puts 
in threads—puts in threads—and 
then puts in more threads. It even 
sounds monotonous, doesn’t it? 
Well tie yourself down to just put- 
ting in threads eight hours per day 
for 40 hours per week and in a 
few weeks we believe you would 
have a darn sight stronger word 
for it than “monotonous.”’ 

See what OLD TIMER is driving 
at? Why confound it all, we even 
get tired of the same golf course, 
playing it all the time, and we en- 
joy playing another course. 

This reasoning reminds me of 
what an old Negro once said when 
I was trying to explain something 
like this to him: “Uncle Ebe, if I 
give you nice country ham every- 
day — breakfast — dinner (mid- 
day), and supper for three long 
months, you would be very much 
pleased if I offered you a nice 
friend chicken, wouldn’t you?”’ 

““W-e-]l-1, Boss, I guess so, but dat 
chicken shore would have to be 
good.” 

No, Uncle Ebe did not believe 
he would ever tire of nice country 
ham. But that, of course, was be- 
cause he had never had the oppor- 
tunity of trying ham three times 
a day for three months. 

We once read a quotation of Na- 
poleon’s where he spoke about the 
ease with which he could -uild up 
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a new army. Napoleon said that all 
he had to do was to offer “escape 
from button factories.” The quota- 
tion, we believe, was metaphysical 
—that is, it was abstruse; because 
we cannot conceive of there being 
enough button factories back in 
those days from which to recruit 
many soldiers. Therefore, surely 
Napoleon must have used the term 
“button factories” merely as illus 
trative of relieving people of mo- 
notony. And, of course, the point 
was well taken. 

So you see, gentlemen, human 
nature is the same today as it was 
in Napoleon’s time years ago. If 
you don’t believe that statement 
ask our editor to give you the date 
of the OLD TIMER series of articles 
written about Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Even if you do believe the state- 
ment you will not only enjoy, but 
you will get many practical ideas 
by reading that series of articles. 

The man, Bunyon, who wrote 
Pilgrim’s Progress while he was in 
jail, was some student of human 
nature as well as a great philos- 
opher. He certainly would have 
made a wonderful cotton mill man- 
ager. Incidentally, a golf friend of 
mine ( a Baptist minister) 
preached a sermon using OLD 
TIMER’S articles on Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress as his text—then two of his 
friends, both ministers, used the 
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articles as texts for sermons. 

All of this is mentioned in an 
effort to arouse your curiosity 
enough to cause you to look up 
your old volumes of COTTON and 
not just read, but study those ar- 
ticles. 

But to get back to our subject. 
You must realize, gentlemen, that 
the so-called machine age is not 
perfected by any means. In fact 
it is only just getting a good start. 
As long as you have in your weave 
room hundreds of looms which run 
all day without a stop and other 
hundreds of looms which stop ten 
times and some few which stop 20 
times per day—thousands of spin- 
dles, which make yarn all day 
without a single break down and 
other thousands of spindles on 
which the ends break down 10 
times or 20 times per day—well we 
do not think we should conside: 
ourselves as perfect manufacturers 
yet. No, not quite yet. 

Improvement in machinery has 
brought to the operative increased 
leisure time, better education, bet- 
ter living conditions, and more 
money than anyone ever thought 
possible—but here are the big 
questions that we are presenting 
to you: “Is that operative happier 
now than when he had his handi- 
craft to be proud of? Is he as loya! 
to his employer? Is he more recep- 
tive to the solicitations of outside 
leadership?” 

Do you have the answer? 

If the answers to these questions 
are not favorable to your organiza- 
tion, is it due to the monotony of 
an operative just doing one thing 
over and over, day after day? 

There surely must be an answer 
somewhere. Otherwise, we had 
better go backwards with machin- 
ery improvements rather than con- 
tinue to compress the explosive 
until we reach a bursting point. 
Surely we can meet this problem 
in the same sensible and progres- 
sive way that we have met other 
problems in the past. 

With such progress as the indus- 
try has made in the face of odds, 
is there any doubt that we wil! 
find the answer to the questions 
OLD-TIMER has raised? We prob- 
ably will, but, by heck, no one has 
found the answer yet and that is 
what we are wofried about. 
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TOP NAME IN ROLL COVERINGS 


Some learned scientists claim 
that mechanical civilization has 
had the effect of lowering the hu- 
man nature of men. That is, they 
say that it detracts from his nat- 
ural instincts, his incentive to ex- 
cel, and his pride in his workman- 
ship. If that is a reasonable way 
to look at the problem, then we 
certainly need something to hold 
an operative’s interest besides just 


(f) 
putting in threads and then put- ; 7, C 
g in threads and th | A000 A 








Beco 


ting in more threads. 

But what is that something? 

Many alert mill executives have 
given the subject deep thought; 
they have attempted in various 
ways to find the answer. Some mill 
executives have purchased land 
adjoining or near to the mills and 
either sell or rent small plots of 
that land to operatives in the hope 
that they will spend their spare 
time in producing something on 
that land. There is certainly no 
doubt that if you can get a man 
interested in producing something, 
you are exciting his natural in- 
stincts and he will be happy in 
such an accomplishment. 


4 


In watching some of those ex- 
periments, OLD-TIMER has felt that 
management did not go _ far 
enough; they did not follow-up 
their idea sufficiently to get the 
best results. Just to give a man a 
plot of ground and say, “There it 
is, Old fellow, go to it,” is not 
enough. In our opinion they should 
have employed a college trained 
agriculturist or secured the help of 
a county agent, who is diplomatic 
enough not only to instruct those 
people with the plots of land, but 
to arouse their interest enough to 
get them to take pride in produc- 
ing something on that land. Mat- 
ters not if it is cotton or peas or 
corn or potatoes. 


If you can help a man so that } \ 
he can produce a finer patch of | \. - 
corn than his competitor you have -— 


aroused his interest and pride in 
what he is doing, and he has this 
constantly in mind while he is put- 
ting in threads and more threads. 
If you occupy his mind you have 


aie [f° Better Naturally 
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producing time is gone and the op- 
erative’s spare time is a drag on | 
his nerves again. Winter months | >: 
are more depressing than summer 
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THE NEW WHIT|N mopet “L” COTTON CARD 


EB bis new model Revolving Top Flat 

Card for cotton has been completely redesigned 
tO incorporate Many important improvements. 
Outstanding among these are: 

© Card frame, cylinder bearing pedestals, 
and arches have been strengthened to provide 
greater rigidity which is especially beneficial in 
maintaining card settings. 

¢ Improved Top Flat Drive, Spiral Brush 
Drive, Coiler and Calender Drives are provided. 

@ Feed Roll weighting has been simpli- 
fied, and the Feed Plate has been strengthened 
to resist pressure deflection. 


lhilin 





@ Ojilite bearings have been provided in 
many locations to insure better lubrication. 

© All gears have cut teeth for quicter 
operation, 

® Surfaces and Contours have been restyled 
to facilitate cleaning. 

¢ Adjustments can be made with greater 
ease and convenience. 

© These features and many others combine 
to make this model a smoothly operating, highly 
efficient Card. We believe it would improve the 
operation and efficiency of your Card Room. 


Catalog available on request. 
Mail requests to Department A3 


MACHINE WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE © MASSACHUSETTS 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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months. Okeh, then why don’t; 
these mill executives who believe | 
in such ideas have a wood-working 
and machine shop where this man } 
who took an interest in his plot of | 
land in summer can “tinker” in > 
making things of wood and iron | 
during the winter months. And; 
where is the man who does not 
lover to “tinker.”’ i 

Here again OLD-TIMER believes | 
you will get “no where fast” by | 
simply furnishing a shop equipped | 
with fine tools and machinery for | 
the operatives. But if there is in: 
charge of that shop a man or men 
who can teach a man how to oper- 
ate wood saws and other wood- 
working machinery so that he can 
produce something which will sell 
on the market and give him dol- 
lars for his efforts—then we be- 
lieve you will arouse his interest. 

You will excite his pride in his — 
workmanship and in his efforts to | 
produce a better product. Gosh! 
Most any man can be easily taught 
to make a number of wooden 
things which we find in the stores. 
Towel racks, clothes racks, toy 
wagons, wheel barrows, stools, 
chairs, book cases, hammer han- 
dles, and screw driver handles are 
just a few. 

The same reasoning may be ap- 
plied to the iron work. The main 
thought OLD-TIMER is driving at is 
to get that operative’s mind on 
something besides just putting in 
threads—something which will 
arouse his natural born instinct to 
produce. 

But don’t forget, if you install : 
a lathe and say, “There you are, 
Mr. Operative; go to it,” well, he 
will not go to it. Someone must 
show him—teach him—help him 
sell it, etc. Remember that hand 








weaving mill we told you about ° 
visiting. Well, while going through 
that weave room OLD-TIMER 

thought that there are many weav- | 
ers whom he believes would enjoy - 
operating a hand loom in their. 
spare time; where they could show | 
their initiative, their ingenuity in 
creating patterns, if someone 


would sell them the yarns and 

teach them how to design patterns § 
and then put the cloth on sale in § 
the commissary or some friendly 1 
store. Who knows? Has anyone - 
ever tried it? A few hand looms | 
would not be a large outlay of © 
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Nipple (A) is connected to roll or 
drum. Sliding collar (B) is keyed 
to nipple at (C), but slides loosely 
Over it sO pressure can fill entire 
housing. This pressure becomes 

the sealing force, by pressing seal _ 
ring (D) tightly against nipple. — —e— \ 
Both seal ring and bearing ring —_ 

(E) are of special carbon-graphite, _- _ 
which eliminates oiling and pack- —_ 

ing. Spring (F) is for initial seat- » =~ 

ing only. Type B Joint illustrated; 


. 
oth » Si f ll needs. igJ 
er types, sizes for all needs s fhe b 


I terms of physical size alone, the 
Johnson Joint could hardly be called big machinery. 
But in its ability to save time and trouble, and pro- 
mote plant efficiency, its stature approaches any- 
thing the industry has ever seen. 


The Johnson Joint was designed to go after the 
old stuffing box and steam fit troubles in a business- 
like way, and it literally knocks the stuffing out of 
them. There’s no packing of any kind. There’s no 
oiling required, ever. There’s no adjusting — the 
higher the pressure, the tighter the seal. There’s 





little to fear from misalignment— with provision 
for both lateral and angular movement built right 
in. Note besides how neatly it provides for more 
efficient syphon drainage, through the same head 
that admits the steam. 


In dollars and cents, what does all this add up to? 
Well . . . enough at least to pay the 


Write for literature and the name of 


itchi Vv 
your nearby Johnson representative. cost of switc ing over to Johnson 


Joints in just a short while. Enough 
certainly to make the Johnson Joint 
too big to overlook. 


THE JOHNSON 
CORPORATION 


815 WOOD STREET 
THREE RIVERS. MICHIGAN 
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_A REVOLUTIONARY NEW PRINCIPLE 
FOR CONDITIONING YARN 


NO 
MOVING 
PARTS 


} 





Q Q"5 ano A’ on CONDITIONING YARN 
| LJ WITH A NIAGARA TWIST-SETTER 




















Q. What is the outstanding feature of the 
Niagara Twist-Setter? 


No apron to replace periodically. No 
moving parts except a pump. 


A. 

Q. What is the capacity of a Niagara 

Twist-Setter? 

A. Up to 3,000 Ibs. per hour. 

Q. What is the maintenance cost of a 

Niagara Twist-Setter? 

A. Less than $5.00 per machine per year by 
actual records over 4 year period. 

Q. 


Why does the Niagara Twist-Setter do 
a better job of setting the twist than 
competitive machines? 


A. Because the Niagara gives a more uni- 
form wetting of the bobbins. 





Q. What feeding devices are availa- 
ble? 


A. Several designs to suit indi- 
vidual mill requirements. 

Q. What priorities, etc. are need- 
ed? 

A. None. 


Q. What delivery can be expected? 
A. From three to six weeks. 








Q. Where can the best yarn condi- 
tioning penetrants for use in any 
} make yarn conditioning machine 
| be bought? 

A. Seydel-Woolley & Company — 
Write today for particulars. 


GA 
c Wis SHII A 


TRAGE MARH 


CUTS YOUR CONDITIONING COSTS 


SEVDENANODOLLEY &C0. 


TILE CHEMICALS =: 
148 aan STREET S ATLANTA GA. _ Ly 





















@ SHUTTLE DRESSING @ SOFTENERS 
@ TWIST SETTER MACHINES 2 
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money and probably you have a 
man working for you who would 
make a good instructor. 

“Labor turn-over’’—that buga- 
boo that all cotton mills have to 
contend with—is caused more by 
restlessness than most any other 
one cause, in OLD-TIMER’Ss opinion. 
The operative gets tired of his job. 
The monotony gets on his nerves 
—he wants to do something for a 
change—he does not know what is 
in that other mill down the road, 
but the very fact that he does not 
know what is there makes him 
want to go and see. That is simply 
human nature. Of course, when he 
gets there and finds nothing much 
different he is disappointed, but 
he did not have the foresight to 
know that beforehand. 


If you can get him interested in 
something at your plant—some- 
thing which will rest his mind— 
something which will help to dis- 
pel the monotony of putting in 
threads—you can add his name to 
your list of regular and dependable 
employees. 


Saving Plans 


OLD-TIMER has told you in sev- 
eral articles the success that he has 
had in persuading employees to 
start saving their money. Not so 
very long ago OLD-TIMER was sit- 
ting in the office of the employ- 
ment agent of a large chain of 
mills in South Carolina when three 
men from a mill about 100 miles 
away came in and asked for per- 
mission to go through the mill. The 
employment agent knew these 
men, in fact was expecting them 
because their superintendent had 
written that they were coming, so 
he started to introduce the three 
men to OLD-TIMER. One of them 
came forward saying, “I know 
him—I worked for him almost 30 
years ago, and he was the first man 
who ever made me save a dollar. 
And now I am glad I have the op- 
portunity to tell you, OLp-Trmer, 
that I have an income of over 
$300.00 per month from property 
I never would have had if you had 
not made me start saving my 
money.” 

Well, we did not make him start 
saving his money, but he was one 
of more than 150 employees whom 
we persuaded to join a crowd one 












night to march to the little bank, 
which the bank president agreed 
to hold open that night, and open 
these new accounts. Yes, that man 
is still living at that same cotton 
mill. 

These other ideas that OLD- 
TIMER has been talking to you 
about are only “dreams” so to 
speak, but here is a statement that 
he can vouch for as a result of his 
own personal experience: There is 
no greater incentive toward mak- 
ing a satisfied and loyal operative 
than by persuading him to start 
a bank account. 


Issuance of Stock 


We firmly believe that if more 
cotton mill executives realized this 
fundamental fact they would do 
something about it. Many mills 
could afford to sell operatives 
some kind of preferred stock or 
certificates of deposit or something 
which would not only be an incen- 
tive for the operative to save his 
money but at the same time let him 
feel that he has an interest in the 
firm where he is working. Of 
course, the mill would have to 
agree to redeem the prefered stock 
or certificate if the employee 
should quit. 

In fact, the issuing of the stock, 
or whatever you call it, could be 
obligatory upon his being an em- 
ployee of the firm, because an em- 
ployee is certainly worth more to 
them than an outsider as a stock- 
holder. 

An employee would not only be 
investing his dollars in the firm 
but, by heck, he would be investing 
his labor, his loyalty, his every- 
thing in the firm. Oh! OLD-TIMER 
would like to be president of a 
mill just long enough to give this 
idea a good fair trial. 

Well, as pointed out, gentlemen, 
we all know that there is some- 
thing lacking somewhere in man- 
agement. We know that the pride 
of handicraft is fast fading out of 
the picture as the machine age 
progresses. We are “missing the 
boat” somewhere and somehow in 
our management. 

OLD-TIMER is going to be opti- 
mistic because confidentially he 
believes that mill management is 
smart enough to solve the problem. 

But somebody better “hurry 


up.” 
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There is o LUBRIPLATE Dealer near you 
+ - at the other end of your local tele- 






phone. He stonds ready to prescribe the 
LUBRIPLATE Lubricant thot will make your 
machinery last longer, run smoother and 






Ppreduce more product at less cost. He 





hes co complete stock on hand to give 





you prompt delivery. Give him a ring. 








Lubricants definitely oe 
i and weor to © mini . 
They lower power costs ond pro- 
long the life of equipment eh 
infinitely greater degree. | ~e 
PLATE arrests progressive weor. 


LUBRIPLATE 


ants protect machine ae 
4 the destructive action ° 

d corrosion. This feature 
+ LUBRIPLATE for out in 
onventional lubricants. 
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Wherever Your Mill May Be 


CONTACT COMER 


O contact Comer means that you will gain 

quick access to sources of machinery needed 
for bringing your production up to meet in- 
creased demand. Also, to contact Comer means 
finding a ready market for the machinery you 
wish to dispose of. 


We have connections in all the world’s im- 
portant textile centers. Mill men everywhere 
have learned—that to buy economically or to 
sell profitably—it pays to contact Comer. 


Let us know your machinery problems. 
Wherever your mill may be, write. wire or 
cable Comer today, 











“SALES AROUND 
THE WORLD” 


COMPANY 


Cable Address: 
COMACH 


308 Ivy Street, N. E. — Atlanta, Georgia, U.S.A. 

















Correction 


Due to an error in the printing aft- 
er the December issue was released, 
the discussion by Old-Timer on page 
133 of that issue was confused. Old- 
Timer was emphasizing the value of 
“system.” His remarks on temple set- 
tings are contained herewith: 


For example, if you inspected 
temples in January, and when you 
inspect them again in April or May 
you find too many temples need- 
ing attention again, your system is 
telling you that you should inspect 
temples again in three months in- 
stead of letting them go four 
months. 


Mentioning temples’ reminds 


-OLD-TIMER of a little incident 
: which happened years ago when 
_he was trying to impress upon an 
overseer the importance of a sys- 
_ tem of loom inspection. The over- 
-seer had about 1900 looms in his 


room or 3800 temples, and OLD- 
TIMER made the remark to the 
overseer that he would bet him a 
Stetson hat that 2000 of his tem- 


_ ples were out of fix or not adjust- 
ed. 


If OLD-TIMER happens to drop 
in on your mill unexpectedly some 


_day, he may even make a similar 
‘bet with you. 


First, of course, we will have to 


_decide how a temple should be 
; set to operate properly so we can 
‘determine which temples are out 
of fix. And your ideas of setting 
temples may not coincide with 
- OLD-TIMER’s. If so, then all bets 


are off, because we certainly do 


: not care to start an argument 
| about how to set temples. 


Anyway here is OLpD-TIMER’S 


_ idea—take it or leave it as you 
_wish. We suppose you will agree 
_that the temple should be very 


i close to the race plate on the lay 
: Whether your idea is 1/16-inch. 
/1/8-inch or a 10/1000-inch card 





anesenenenens 


: gauge, should not cause us to dif- 


fer on the statement that the tem- 
ple should be “very close’’ to the 
race plate. 


The temple should be set so that 
the selvage will be “very close”’ to 
the outside end of slot in temple, 
so full length of temple burr will 
engage cloth. So far so good, you 
probably will say. 


O. K. now comes the setting 
where you may not agree with 
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OLD-TIMER because this is the set- 
ting he claims is wrong in most 
weave rooms. We will start by. 
asking you; what is the proper: 


function of a temple burr? “To. 
hold the cloth at its full width or ; 
as near the width of the warp yarn © 


in the reed as possible” we sup- 
pose would be a reasonable an- 
swer. 


O. K. again. Now, how does the - 
temple burr take hold of the cloth ; 
as each pick is inserted and the | 
lay hits the fell of the cloth? By | 
moving forward, of course, and = 
OLD-TIMER claims that if the tem- | 
ple burr moves as much as a half: 
revolution that it is sufficient for | 
it to take hold of the cloth where : 
the last pick has been inserted. If _ 
you set a temple just so it comes = 
against the lay while loom is stop- | 
ped, then when loom is running | 
the force of the lay will hit the— 
temple hard enough to make it vi- | 
brate probably %4-inch and that: 


will be sufficient to move the tem- 
ple burr enough to take hold of the 
cloth. 


When you see temples vibrating 
licking their tongues out %- 
inch to 34-inch and oftentimes an 
inch, they are allowing the temple 
burr to roll back so much that the 
temple does not hold the cloth at 
full width. This of course puts 
extra strain on the warp threads 
at the selvage and will cause more 


warp breakage than if temple did : 


not have so much stroke. 








OLD-TIMER claims that when 
you lean over to where you are> 


looking down on the temple while 


the loom is running and see that : 
the temple tongue comes out more | 
than ™%-inch when lay comes to | 
front center, the temple needs ad- = 


justing and therefore is out of fix. 
If you do not agree that this set- 


ting is correct, skip it, and let your © 


temples wear out much sooner. 


To illustrate further what we 
are trying to point out to you: | 
Stop a loom with harnesses level, | 
take hold of temple, and pull it: 


slightly toward you. 
the temple roll lose part of its hold | 
on the cloth. To replace cloth in 
full width of temple you will have ; 
to take hold of the eloth and pull } 
it widthways, and that is just what | 
the reed does when it comes 
against the fell of the cloth. 


You will see | 
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ONYX JONICS 


Newsworthy items for textile technotogists and production men 
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Easily Applied Water Repellency of 
Excellent Durability at Low Cost 





Showing Water-Repeilent Action of Repel-O-Tex 


Safe...One-Treatment Finish 
for Nylon Hose 


In addition to exceptional snag-resistance, 
good body, well clarified stitch and adequate 
dulling, Eternalure D-15 offers many pro- 
duction advantages. It will not build up 
deposits on the forms. Finished hose does 
not stick to the forms. It is a one-treatment 
finish requiring no changes in equipment or 
operations. 

Eternalure D-15 is proving of unusual 
value in giving stiffness to 15-20 denier hose 
to facilitate easy handling after boarding. 

Dermatological tests have proved Etern- 
alure D-15 to be non-irritating and non- 
sensitizing. It is completely safe for contact 
with human skin. 


New Scouring and 
Dyeing Assistant 

A very effective wetting agent which does 
not lose its surface-active properties in hard 
water and which provides excellent foaming 
action has been developed in Onyx Sorolene. 
This alkylated aromatic sulfonic acid deriva- 
tive in powder form also has considerable 
detergent effect. 


Onyx Ionics 

“Onyx Ionics” makes its first appearance 
with this advertisement. It will appear in 
future pages of this publication, and will 
also be published in bulletin form, with 
practical production data on textile finishing. 

If you want to be sure of receiving this 
four-page “Onyx Ionics,” drop us a line 
ag that your name be put on the mail- 
ing list. 


If you are looking for an economical 
water repellent treatment applicable to any 
suitably prepared fabric without curing, 
washing or after-treatment, Onyx Repel-O- 
Tex deserves careful consideration. 

Cotton, viscose, acetate, rayon and any 
other properly prepared fabrics are treated 
in the usual manner with no after handling 
in ‘the mill. 

Textiles treated with Repel-O-Tex D3 and 
D4 have a spray rating of 100 and fall well 
within the limits of accepted standards after 
the usual wash and dry cleaning tests. They 
are also stain and perspiration resistant. 

Any desired hand or finish can be obtained 
at the same time by varying the proportions 
of Repel-O-Tex D3 and D4 used. 

Durable water repellency at no greater 
cost than is provided by ordinary fugitive 
water repellent finishes is a worthwhile ob- 
jective for a wide variety of fabrics readily 
attained with Repel-O-Tex. 


Onyx Technical Service 


Use-formulae for any Onyx product are 
readily available and can usually be worked 
out in the mill without calling in an Onyx 
technical representative. 

However, there are often times when the 
application calls for definite results, on 
which the experience of an Onyx man with 
the use of a material in many other mills 
will be of great value in working out a suit- 
able use-formula. 

In any event, you are free to call on the 
knowledge and experience of these trained 
textile service men, not only on problems 
connected with the use of Onyx products, 
but on any other related textile production 
problems on which you feel they might be 
of assistance. 





NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
For Further Data Write Onyx 


Stiffening Organdy, Ninon, Marquisette, 
etc., is Ag ially effective with new Onyx 








poe in 362. This viscous Capestion of vinyl 

sin, containing 52-5 A solids, requires no 

suring and has no so nt content. Also ap- 

plicable to all types of ‘oie ics No. 43 
° 


Scroop Finish for Tubular Knit Goods is the 
outstanding function of Onyx Silk-O-Ray SG. 
It is a water-soluble white paste with a lasting 
effect. s No. 45 
Simultaneous Scouring and Acid Dyeing 
of Wool is highly satis sfact ory wh Neutronyx 
330 is used. This unusual non-ionic surface- 
active agent has a outst! emulsifying ac- 
tion. It is completely stable in neutral and 
acid solutions. No. 46 











On | Onyx Oil & Chemical Company 


JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 


CHICAGO + PROVIDENCE «+ 


In Canada: Onyx Oil & Chemicol Co., itd. 


Montreal, Toronto, St. Johns, Que. 
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CHARLOTTE - 


ATLANTA «+ LOS ANGELES 


For Export: Onyx International 
Jersey City 2, N. J 











Vaportight 


Industrial Lighting 


CONDULETS 


(CONDULETS are made only by CROUSE-HINDS) 














For use in indoor and outdoor 
locations where exposed to non- 
explosive vapors and gases or 
moisture andrain. Also for use 
where exposed to non-combusti- 
ble dusts or where lodgement of 
combustible fibres or flyings is 
unlikely. 





A fos sto) atte) +l Messlompuostetslorela 





MST atele mel eloeeelo)-) macteslothelmuelsen 
tight even though globe is off: 


Screw guard or ,clamp eibletxe| 
types. : 


VB oe Motsuoselei-seel-selce 
4 Reflector styles. 


Accessories: colored globes, 
oi blotne lfm ele tbmsjele(el=\-fme(elete)(-)4-7 


4 Sizes: 50 through 500-Watt. 





Other Vaportight lighting fixtures are available for attach- 
ment to many round-base Condulets and sheet steel outlet 
boxes. Crouse-Hinds complete Vaportight line includes hand 
lamps, switches, plug receptacles, end other electrica 
devices. 


A 


Nationwide 
Dette atelttetey a! 
Through Electrical 
Wholesalers 








CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY 
Syracuse 1, N. Y., U.S.A. 
esearch acre ements aes — tern ere Soma ern Sen ert 





CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY OF CANADA. LTD.. Main Ottice and Plant: TORONTO. ONT 


CONDULETS - TRAFFIC SIGNALS - AIRPORT LIGHTING - 





FLOODLIGHTS 
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SUPPLIERS: NEWS 


WHAT THEY ARE DOING 


Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 


Mo., has announced the opening of a = 


sales office in the Keith Building, 


Cleveland, Ohio, to serve the greater - 
Cleveland area. Robert H. Baugh will | 
supervise the office and represent the | 


company’s phosphate division sales: 
T. C. Tupper represents the organic 
chemicals division, and R. T. Clark, 
the Merrimac division. 


Claud M. Hendrix, formerly with 


Gossett Mills, Anderson, S. C. and: 


Calhoun, (S. C.) Mills, has joined the 
sales engineering department of the 
New York & New Jersey Lubricant 
Co., with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga. 


Rolf Wallin, a native of Halmstad, = 
Sweden, has joined the staff of the: 
Institute of Textile Technology to ° 
work on engineering and design prob- © 
lems of textile machinery, to afford © 
the Institute with the Swedish point ; 


of view. 


A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., is planning a : 


$15,000,000 modernization and expan- 
sion program, in its corn refining 
plant in Decatur, Il. 


George F. Sharrard, formerly with © 
the Eastman Kodak Co., is in charge | 





of technical service activities at West 


vaco Chlorine Products Corp., 405 | 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. ; 


Monsanto Chemical Company’s © 


Merrimac Division, Everett, Mass., 
has appointed John J. Healy, Jr., for- 
mer director of development, as gen- 
eral manager. 


Sales offices will be opened by the = 


Durant Manufacturing Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis., in Chicago, Ill., 224 South : 
Michigan Blvd., under the manage- | 
ment of Orville E. Paramore; and in | 
Milwaukee, at the company address, © 
under the direction of E. W. Crane. | 


F. W. Warrington Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., has been appointed sales rep- 
resentative to the textile industry in 
the South Atlantic states for the 
Durant Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


In order to establish an industrial ° 


relations service department for the 
use of member mills, James A. Ir- 


vine, industrial reiations counsellor, © 
has become associated with the Na- | 


tional Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers, Boston, Mass. 


A newly constructed sales office, ; 
laboratory, and warehouse for Ten- : 





nessee Eastman Corporation’s Ace 


tate Dyestuffs has been opened at | 
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“<< LIGHT METER shows 60 foot 
-\ €andiles refiected from dry- | 
ce : ’ cleaned floor, 10 foot candies 
—a— from scrubbed floor. (Name 
, eh of cust on request.) 





‘(Because they're DRY CLEANED, with the 
_( LENNANT Floor Maintenance Syezeen 








Me eh ae 


st) 


Measuring light-reflection with a meter, this 
mill superintendent finds that his Tennant 
dry-cleaned floors are 500% brighter than ad- 
jacent areas (which were scrubbed). In addi- 
tion dangerous slip-hazards have been de- 
creased, rough spongy surfaces eliminated and 
average Cleaning time per square foot has been 
cut by about 80%. 


Safe Working Conditions Boost Employee Morale! 


Dark, slippery, oil-soaked floors absorb light, 
cause accidents and lower morale. But with 
the Tennant System your floors can quickly be 
reconditioned and made clean, dry and bright 
—real assets to your mill’s production. 


@ Restores. Removes dork, soft 


topwood fibers; leaves sound, vigor- 
ous surface. 

@ Hardens. seco! fills, binds, hard- 
ens floor. Makes it bright, durable. 
@ Dry Cleans, Eliminates scrub- 
bing! Keeps floors clean, smooth, 
bright. Fast, convenient, economical. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 


G. H. TENNANT CO. 
2585 N. 2nd Street 
MINNEAPOLIS 11, MINNESOTA 






























Tennant 
Floor Machines 
ore available for 
8”, 12” and 16” 


drum accessories. 
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| FIRST and FOREMOST CONDITIONING 
AGENT for Textile Fibres. 
















































@ MINEROL isa prepared agent for conditioning titut 
textile fibres..a systematic Process of Spraying Unive 
Natural and Dyed Raw Stock. e MINEROL helps -_ 
to separate long fibres from the short. It saves good the 4 
fibres and prevents waste. It makes fibres more passin 
supple. .more pliable.e MINEROL provides contro! vost 
of conditions caused by static electricity. It protects yo 
¥ Pent O ce 
Mors the cards and preserves the wire. ¢ MINEROL 
prevents Dust and Fly..safeguarding health and - 
meal 
insuring better working conditions. eMINEROL..as Vienr 
a conditioner is more urgently in demand thru the the ¢ 
I 
increased use of staple Cut Rayon and its varied a 
combinations with cotton, wool and other fibres. Inc., 
3 ——— | plant 
om BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 
MIN! EROL Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for CONDITIONING FIBRE 
me ELIZABETH, N. J. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES 
A. M. KNIGHT, West Yarmouth, Mass W. M. DYNES, West Springfield, Mass. S. T. DOUGLAS, JR., Westwood, Mass 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 
R. C. YOUNG, Mor., Charlotte, N.C. JOHN FERGUSON, LaGrange, Ga. W. E. SMITH, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Lodi, N. J., to convenience dyers in 
the eastern area. 


Dr. Myril C. Shaw has been 
elected research specialist to head 
fellowship activities recently estab- 
lished by the Asbestos Textile In- 
stitute, Philadelphia, Pa., at Rutgers 
University. 


Louis R. Caplan has returned from 
the Army to his post as Washington 
representative of Hagan Corporation. 
George H. Larkin, who filled the 
post in Mr. Caplan’s absence, has 
taken over the company’s Cincinnati 
office. 


E. I. Valko, associated with the 
medical faculty of the University of 
Vienna in research and chemistry at 
the Central Research Laboratory of 


the I. G. Farbeninudstrie, has been: a 


appointed by the E. F. Drew & Co., 


Inc., as director of research at the =] 


plant in Boonton, N. J. 


Mr. Murphey 


Dupont P. Murphey, former assist- 
ant district manager, has been pro- 
moted to district manager for Georgia 


by the Standard Oil Co. (Ky.). He : 


succeeds R. E. Hodgson. 


Property in Greenville, S. C., has — 
been leased by the American Paper | 
Tube Co., Woonsocket, R. I., to be © 
converted to serve as their southern | 
production headquarters. Danitte M. - 


Beattie, of Greenville, is the southern 
sales representative for A.P.T. 


Milton Harris Associates, Washing- © 
ton, D. C., recently added to their © 
staff James C. Shore, formerly of : 
Southbridge Finishing Co. and United | 
States Finishing Co.; Robert E. 
Wright, who served as a technical | 


librarian at the Toledo Public Li- 
brary; Fritz Kobayashi, formerly 


with the Textile Foundation; and : 
Dorothy V. Reinhard, formerly with} 
the Allegheny Ballistics Laboratory. : 


Alfred E. Stacey, Jr., has returned 


to Carrier Corporation as process | 
consultant in the sales division after : 


serving on active duty in the Navy. 
Mr. Stacey is one of the seven 
founders of that organization. 





Sheet Metal Spirals are ideal for lowering bales, bags, and 
packaged materials from upper to lower levels quickly and 
without damage. They can accommodate practically any 
number of floors and can be arranged with intermediate 
receive and discharge stations, as required. Spirals can be 
installed outside the building, as illustrated above, or in- 
side the building. They take up very little floor space and 
are frequently installed in existing shafts or wells. Intake 
and outlet points are fully protected by fire doors which are 
controlled by fusible links. There is a Mathews Engineer 
operating in your vicinity. Ask him about spiral chutes, and 
the many other types of Mathews Conveyers which are 
engineered to serve production. Write or wire today. 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY 
ELLWOOD StU, PREAH SV Vane o 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. | PORT HOPE, ONT. 
ENGINEERING OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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AGAIN AVAILABLE— 
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In the interests of 
cleaner, more sanitary 
floors everywhere, we 
are happy to make this 
announcement: 


We are now produc- 
ing our standard quali- 
ty Scrubbers, Mopping 
Tanks, Wringers and 
Floor Waxers in good 
quantities. 





To insure earliest de- 
livery, place your order 
now. 


REPAIR PARTS 


Put your present equip- 
ment in first-class run- 
ning condition with a 
rephamaint part or a 
new brush. We have a 
full stock on hand. 


Send for I/lustrated Catalog of Complete Lawlor Line 
Ss. C. LAWLOR COMPANY 


QUALITY FLOOR MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT FOR 45 YEARS 
121 N. Aberdeen St., Chicago 7, Ill. 

















Textiles need Texas a 
..and Texas needs Textiles THE MSPHERSON COMPANY q 


LOCATE YOUR NEW PLANT GREENVILLE »- SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE TEXAS COAST COUNTRY 





Textiles need Texas! Texas produces 20% 
of U. S. Cotton, 24% of U. S. Wool, 91% of 
U. S. mohair—and Texas’ rapidly expanding 
chemical industry will soon be producing a 
healthy percentage of U. S. synthetics. 








Texas needs textiles! Texans want a bal- : 
; . - _ [INDUSTRIAL SURVEYS * PLANT SITE INVESTIGATIONS * PLANS 

anced industry, and textiles are essential to i 
round out the accelerating industrial develop- i COMPLETE PLANT DESIGNS ° APPRAISALS ? VALUATIONS ‘ LABOR 


ment in the Texas Coast Country. 

Texas offers textiles the same advantages 
it offers every industry: raw resources, un- - 
excelled rail, water and air transportation, i = 


native American working men and women, You Carr 
a mild climate, and natural gas—the eco- O71 
nomical, efficient, clean industrial fuel. : 


Send for a survey of the Texas Coast Coun- WAK.* 


try for your company. You'll find it carefully 
COUNTERS 


engineered, detailed, individualized to your 
needs. Your inquiry will be kept confidential. 
Address Research Department, Houston Pipe RUGGED: 
ACCURATE 
DEPENDABLE 


SAVING STUDIES * RESEARCH & REPORTS: PROCESS ANALYSIS 


























Line Company, Houston, Texas. 


HOUSTON PIPE 


Substdiary of Houston Oi! Company of Texas 


«on ipa INDUSTRIES 
Wholesalers of S : Prete WA CHARLOTTE. N.C 
Natural 
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Dr. Edward Abrams, formerly with 
the National Bureau of Standards, is 
now on the staff of the Institute of 
Textile Technology, Charlottesville, 
Va., to continue his work in bio- 
chemistry and microbiology. 


The Reeves Pully Company, Co- 
{umbus, Ind., has ovened its Philadel- 
phia office in the Wilford Building, 
33rd & Arch Streets, and appointed 
Philip C. Talbot manager, to be as- 
sisted by William A. McCosh. 


Both North American Rayon Corp. 
and American Bemberg Corp. have 
elected John E. Bassill, former vice- 
president and director of Celanese 
Corp. of America, as director; he will 
join their executive staffs in March. 


The Quartermaster Purchasing Of- 
fice, New York, N. Y., has appointed 
Col. Letcher O. Grice as commanding 
officer, to succeed Col. Herbert A. 
Gardner, now on a new assignment 
in Washington, D. C. 


The American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers, textile division, re- 
cently elected Arthur B. Studley, of 
SKF Industries, Inc., chairman to 
succeed Carl D. Brown, Draper Corp. 

— > — 


USDA Announces Wool 
Advisory Committee 


Membership of a wool advisory 
committee—consisting of represen- 
tatives of growers, handlers, and 
manufacturers —has been an- 
nounced by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 


Purpose of the group will be to 
assist the Department, through in- 
dustry counsel and information, 
in administration of its wool mer- 
chandising program. This assist- 
ance will bear on such activities as 
the appraisal, handling, storing, 
transportation, and selling of wool 
purchased by the Commodity Cre- 
dit Corporation under the wool 
support program. 

Membership of the group in- 
cludes: Ray Willoughby, San An- 
gelo, Tex., wool producer; J. B. 
Wilson, McKinley, Wyo., Wyoming 
Wool Growers Assn.; George L. 
Anderson, Boston, wool handling 
firm; C. J. Faucett, Boston, wool 
marketing organization; R. S. 
Bartlett, Passaic, N. J., Botany 
Worsted Mills; J. H. Nichols, Jr., 
Boston, wool processing firm; and 
H. E. Reed, director of Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administra- 
tion. 








High-Speed and Trouble-Free Warping 


ALLE 





with the 


COTTON BEAM 
WARPER 





Model "C" Cotton Warper 





5 4 
Cotton and Rayon Beam 
W arpers 
Ball Warping Machines 
Narrow Fabric Warpers 
Intermediate Dresser 
Stand for Woolen and 
Worsted Warp Yarns 
Expansion Neck Reeds 
All types of Expansion, 
Warper, Beamer and 
Slasher Combs 
Replacement parts for all 
types of Warping 
Equipment 
x 











1. Speeds up to 700 yards per minute. 
2. Electric stop motion. 
3. Beam doffing device. 
4. Automatic lint cleaner for prevent- 


ing collection of lint in combs and 
yarn. 

5. All adjustments made on outside of 
Warper. 


6. Adaptable for use with any make of 
creel. 


7. Efficient braking device. 


8. Motor and V-belt drive with silent 
chain and sprockets. 


9. Ball bearings throughout. 


Allen KXR Cotton Warper Beams balanced for speed and for running on our 
Wearpers to make a perfect Beam. Good Warps are made on good Beame. 


ALLEN 


OMPANY 


Genera! officss — 156 River Read, New Bedford, Mass. 
Seuthera Representative, L. E. Wooten, Fort Mill, Seuth Cerofiae 
Representatives in all foreign countries 
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KENTEX 


PRECISION 


APRONS 











You're SURE of a good fit 


Custom-built aprons, like tailor-made clothes, 





fit better—and sure fitting aprons facilitate 


maximum yarn production. 


KENTEX Aprons are custom-built to fit your 





exact requirements. Made of the finest quality P R E Me | SI O N 6 O R BI N S 
barktanned or chrome leather—by skilled Engineered to operate perfectly on your 
craftsmen on precision machinery—they are own spindle. Complete control of every 
micrometer gauged for thickness, width, step in the manufacture from forest to fin- 
length and circumference. That’s why we can ished product makes these bobbins true to 
guarantee a sure fit. their name—PRECISION. 
Sales Representatives: 
KENTEX Aprons can be made to any speci- EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO. 
5 Lawrence, Mass. 
fication, on short notice. Write us for free THE CHARLOTTE SUPPLY CO. H. W. CURTIS 
samples and prices. Charlotte, N. C. 735 a ene a 
aie, e ° 
HENRY H. HERSEY ARTHUR W. HARRIS 
Norwood Place 443 Stonewall St., S. W. 
Greenville, S. C. P. O. Box 1982 
[ ie) | Le oO" 
AP R 0 N , M PANY BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 
ws George M. Hambleton, Gen. Mgr. 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Telephone: 2406 
‘oF 1 ©) ~ Zen r-% 
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WHAT THE 





TEXTILE | 


The William Whitman Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y., has sold its textile 
sales agency business, which includes 
majority stock ownership in Nasha- 
wena Mills and Nonquitt Mills of 
New Bedford, Mass., to Arlington 
Mills, a subsidiary of this company. 


Plans are under way for a new 
one-story textile printing plant for 
Bibo-Castle Corp., Santa Clara, Calif., 
including a silk screen processing de- 
partment, bleach house and finishing 
department, and warehouse. 


CPA approval has been granted 
the John P. King Mfg. Co., Augusta, 
Ga., for a two-story addition, with an 
air-conditioning system and_ boiler 
house. 


Stark Bros. Ribbon Corp., New 
York, N. Y., an affiliate of Burling- 
ton Mills Corp., Greensboro, N. C., 
has acquired Everlastik, Inc., Chel- 
sea, Mass., manufacturers of woven 
elastic and non-elastic fabrics. 


The recently chartered Craftspun 
Yarns, Inc., Kings Mountain, N. C., 
plans to operate a yarn mill in that 
vicinity. 


Clearwater Mfg. Co. is planning a 
new power plant at its Old Fort, 
N. C., mill, and has received CPA 
approval. 


Murdock Weaving Mills, Salisbury, 
N. C., are equipped now for the pro- 
duction of plush rugs, having ac- 
quired a local building and dye 
works. 


Plans have been completed for a 
two-story wing extension for the 
Hess, Goldsmith & Co., Inc., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., rayon fabrics, and pres- 
ent capacity will be increased to 
about 40,000 yards per week. 


A main building, multi-story build- 
ing, and several auxiliary structures 
will comprise the new mill planned 
by the Puerto Rico (San Juan) In- 
dustrial Development Co., manufac- 
turers of cotton cloth for sheetings, 
ugar bags and other service. CPA 
approval has been granted. 


The recently organized Raybob 
Worsted Mills, Inc., Woonsocket, R. 
I, capital of 600 shares of stock, no 
par value, will operate a local mill. 


MILLS 


ARE DOING 


The Lannom Mfg. Co., Grinnell, 
Iowa, woolen yarns, will move its 
plant, consolidated with its branch 
plant at Shelbyville, Tenn., knit lin- 
ings, to Tullahoma, Tenn., where 
property has been acquired and ca- 
pacity will be expanded. 


Brewton (Ala.) Rug & Textile 
Corp., recently organized, has its mill 
in partial operation with work in 
progress on the installation of equip- 
ment. 


CPA has approved a two-story ad- 
dition to the Mason Silk Co., 
Winsted, Conn., and work is sched- 
uled to begin soon. 


An expansion program at different 
mills has been authorized by Tex- 
tiles, Inc., Gastonia, N. C., and will 
be carried out over a peric’ of about 
36 months. Additional equipment 
will be installed and work will in- 
clude extensions and improvements. 


Oregon Worsted Company’s plans 
for a two-story dyehouse and proc- 
essing mill are in order but erection 
may be deferred for several months. 
The company is located in Portland, 
Ore. 


Wakefield (R. I.) Woolen Co. will 
operate as a branch mill of the North 
Star Blanket Co., Lima, Ohio, in the 
future. 


Site for a one-story branch mill 
has been’ recently purchased in 
Greenville, Tenn., by the George C. 
Moore Co., Westerly, R. I., elastic 
vebbing, braids, etc. 


James Lees & Sons Co., Bridge- 
port, Pa., carpets and rugs, are plan- 
ning a one-story branch mill and 
dye house at their branch plant in 
Glasgow, Va. Completion is sched- 
uled late in 1947, with a cost report- 
ed over $3,000,000 with equipment. 


A high bid has been submitted to 
WAA by Mohawk Carpet Mills, Am- 
sterdam, N. Y., for the purchase of 
the Government New River Ord 
nance plant, Pulaski, Va., for a new 
branch mill. 


Cannon Mills, Kannapolis, N. C., 
plans to establish a pilot plant to 
test the use of synthetic fiber, and 
to be a model mill for securing ac- 
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AIR - PERME - ATOR 
(dry humidification) 


Today's high speed Tricot knitter is a 
precision machine. Tolerances are 
close. Even, controlled humidity, 
without free moisture, is highly im- 
portant 24 hours a day, 7 days a 
week, whether the yarn is being 
warped, knitted, or is in storage to 
be used later on; whether the ma- 
chines are active or idle. 


* 
AIR-PERME-ATOR 


"Dry humidification” is being in- 
stalled by leading manufacturers of 
tricot knit fabrics, because— 
With Air-Perme-Ator moisture 500 
times finer than the finest spray is 
distributed evenly throughout the 
plant. There is no free moisture to 
rust the needles or the delicate ma- 
chines. Constant relative humidity is 
maintained, materially reducing 
broken ends, dropped stitches, and 
seconds. Static is eliminated and 
yarns are always conditioned for 
trouble-free processing. 

Write for your free copy of our 

handsomely illustrated booklet 


" Air-Perme-Ator and Tricot Moa- 
chines—A Production Team.” 


AIR - PERME - ATOR 


MFG. CO. 
302 Preakness Ave. Paterson 2, N. J. 
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Easier way to better piping 


W hy do it the hard way when you can simplify every 
step of piping jobs—from design to erection to 
maintenance work. Specify Crane equipment—the 
truly compiete line that not only includes everything 
you need, but assures the quality you want in every 
item. 
This air service piping system, for example, shows 
the 3-way advantage of standardizing on the com- 
plete Crane line— 
ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY gives you the 
world’s most complete selection of valves, 
fittings, pipe, accessories and fabricated 
piping for all power, process, and general 
service applications. One order covers 
everything for the job. 
ONE RESPONSIBILITY for piping materials 
helps you to get the best installation and 
to avoid needless delays on jobs. 
OUTSTANDING QUALITY in every item assures 
uniformly high performance in every part of 
piping systems. 


CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, III. 


Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 














EVERYTHING FROM... 





VALVES «+ FITTINGS 
PIPE «+ PLUMBING 
HEATING + PUMPS 








ral 





No. 7 Brass Globe and Angle Valves with 
renewable composition disc. Special hard- 
wearing Crane disc insures tight seating 
under severe usage. Finest materials and 
design throughout. Specify the No. 7 for 
air pressures up to 300 lb. Steam rating, 
150 lb.; also for other services with proper 
Crane disc. See your Crane Catalog, page 30. 





| FOR EVERY PIPING SYSTEM 


(Right) IDEAL FOR AIR SERVICE — Crane 











4 
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curate data on design production and 
practicability of new yarns and fab- 
rics. Additions to the power and 
heating plants will enable the com- 
pany to furnish heat for the business 
district of Kannapolis. 


Expansion activities at Van Raalte 
Co., Athens, Tenn., will include a 
sewing room: for gloves and under- 
wear. 


I. Schneierson & Sons, Inc., San- 
ford, N. C., have commenced opera- 
tion of their modern underwear man- 
ufacturing plant. 


An agreement merger has been 
made by the Grendel Mills, Ander- 
son Cotton Mills, Panola Mills, and 
Courtenay Mfg. Co. in Greenville, 
S. C., and the combined enterprise 
will be named the Abney Mills. 


North Carolina Fabrics Corp., Sal- 
isbury, N. C., has been consolidated 
with the North Carolina Finishing 
Co., the parent plant. The manageri- 
al setup will not be disturbed. 


A two-story mill for the Clark 
Thread Co. of Georgia will be erected 


NEW 


in Albany, Ga., as a finishing plant. } 


Mooresville (N. C.) Cotton Mills 
have completed a building and mod- 
ernization program at a cost of more 
than half a million dollars, including 
a new dye unit and cooling system. 


Wamesit Processing Co., Wamesit, 
Mass., is now in full production on 
picking, blending, scouring, and car- 
bonizing of wool and wool waste for 
woolen mills. The new plant was 
organized and is owned by Theodore 
P. Hansis and Selby B. Groff, both of 
Marblehead, Mass. 


Surut-Ward Co., Inc., New York, 
N. Y., has increased its capital stock 
from $150,000 to $300,000. 


One hundred new C-4 Crompton 
and Knowles box looms have been 
installed at the Manville division of 
Textron, Inc., Manville, R. I. 


Puritan Cordage Mills, Louisville, 
Ky., have purchased the Mallison 
Braided Cord Co., Athens, Ga., and 
will add to their line of products 
those items manufactured by Puritan. 


PUBLICATIONS 





OF TEXTILE INTEREST 


Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pitts- 
burgh 30, Pa. Data book entitled 
“Easy Guide to Electronic Tube Da- 
ta” which lists tubes according to 
“family” or class. 


Holub Industries, Inc., Sycamore, 
Ill. “Motor Repair Equipment” cata- 
log which describes motor mainten- 
ance tools that conserve present 
equipment. 


Link-Belt Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, 1, Ill., Book No. 2085 
concerning the new  electro-fluid 
drive packaged power unit. 


American Viscose Corp., 350 Fifth 
Ave., New York 1, N. Y. Booklet en- 
titled “Short Story of Rayon,” design- 
ed to tell the history and develop- 
ment of rayon and its present-day 
uses, 


Varco, Inc., 5000 So. California 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sample Portfolios 
containing an extensive array of 
business forms utilized throughout 
the industry, and suggests innumer- 
able time-reducing and cost-cutting 
methods of streamlining records and 
procedures. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
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kee, Wis. Instruction booklet entitled 
“Allis-Chalmers Water Conditioning 
Chemicals and Equipment.” 


Michel-Cather, Inc., 2 Park Ave- 
nue, New York 16, N. Y. Bulletin 
completed by Liquid Conditioning 
Corp. on the conditioning of water 
and other liquids. 


Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pitts- 
burgh 30, Pa. Booklet containing con- 
struction details, electrical specifica- 
tions, and application data on the A- 
C transformer type welders. 


American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, 1916 Race Street, Philadel- 
phia, 3, Pa. Reprints of an article by 
H. J. Ball, chairman of ASTM, en- 
titled “Progress in Work on Ultimate 
Consumer Goods.” 


Chester Hoist Co., Lisbon, Ohio. 
Chain hoist bulletin covering com- 
plete line of spur geared (high speed) 
and differential chain hoists, togeth- 
er with Army type low headroom 
trolley hoists. Tables, section and pho- 
tographic views of the various pro- 
ducts, and complete line of I-beam 
trolleys are included. 


The Brown Instrument Co. Phila- 











COMPLETE 
"“MECHANICAL- 


ELECTRONIC" 
SURVEY OF YOUR PLANT 


$100” 


"Mechanical - electronic''* ap- 


plications suggested by us have 
saved thousands of dollars for 
scores of leading mills. For ex- 
ample: One dye house saved the 
work of two men. In addition 
they stepped up production 
33144%. This was the result of 
merely one single ‘'mechanical- 
electronic" application which we 
suggested to them. 


Weaving plants, spinners, and 
others have effected similar 
economies. 


We have developed over 200 
of such applications for leading 
textile machinery manufacturers 
and mills. 


Other textile applications in- 
clude: stop motion devices, tem- 
perature, humidity and moisture 
controls, photoelectric scanners, 
etc. 


You too may have one or sev- 
eral applications of mechanical 
electronics that will save you 
thousands of dollars in reduced 
labor cost and increased pro- 
duction. 


We will make a complete sur- 
vey of the opportunities for sav- 
ings in your plant and render a 
written report or details of ap- 
plications. 


Write us today to be sure 
that we will be able to check up 
on your plant the next time we 
are in your neighborhood. 


*Trademark Reg. Pending. 


R & COMPANY 


@ sicctrenses 


JOHN T. OC 


163 South Valley Road 
West Orange New Jersey 
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e This improved synthetic 
surface-active agent reduces 
surface tension, increases pen- 
etration, and overcomes the 
weakness of soap. Its use saves 
time in processing, reduces 
cost of detergents, and assures 
an improved and uniform fin- 
ished product. 

A clear liquid, Wetsit is 
completely soluble in water in 
any proportion. It will not in- 
jure the most delicate fabric 
and can be removed with a 
minimum of rinsing. Efficient, 
low in cost, Wetsit is available 
in various concentrations for 
different purposes. 


Write for free samples. 
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Available In These Concentrations: 

WETSIT SINGLE ° WETSIT WP LIQUID 

WETSIT EXTRA ° WETSIT W-1086M 
WETSIT W-1235 (Solvent Soluble) e WETSIT CONC. 


UES WOl 


Fe 





Chicago, Ill., Greenville, S. C., Chattanooga, Knoxville, Tenn. 





OTHER PLANTS: CARLSTADT, N. J.’+ LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
WAREHOUSES: Providence, R. |., Philadelphia, Pa., Utica, N.¥., ” 
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delphia 44, Pa. Catalog concerning 
electronic strip chart potentiometer. 
with other type potentiometers illus- 
trated. Also well illustrated catalog 
on new-matic remote transmission 
systems for applications where elec- 
trical transmission for indicating, re 
cording and control of temperature, 
pressure, flow and liquid level is 
neither desirable nor permissible. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Bulletin entitled “More 
Power to U. S. A.” which describes 
products used on _ generation, 
station, transmission, and 
tion systems. 


sub- 
distribu- 


Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pitts- 
burgh 8, Pa. Bulletin describing a 
complete assortment of 
tion equipment. 


eye protec- 


Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Report on the con- 
dition of the textile industry in Japan 
made by the Textile Mission to Japan, 
sponsored by the Department of State 
and the Army. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady 
5, N. Y. A summary of annual review, 
entitled “Electrical and Allied De-- 
velopments of 1946,” by Guy Bart- 
lett. 


Lustra Corporation of America, 
New York 10, N. Y. Bulletin No. 101 
entitled “A Better Kind of Lighting” 
illustrating nine types of Lustra re- 
flector lamps. 


Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell, 
Mass. Material issued as part of the 
quarterly bulletin concerning the 
textile scholarships made available 
through the New England Textile 
Foundation. 


Supreme Knitting Machine Co., 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. A new parts 
catalog “Rules for Ordering” 
this company. 


from 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Box 
8000-A, Chicago 80, Ill. Illustrated 
bulletin on flame cutting, describing 
this company’s facilities for produc- 
ing plain and intricate shapes from 
steel plates. 


Duriron Co., Inc., Dayton, Ohio. 
Bulletin on Durco corrosion-resistant 
fans for exhausting acid and other 
corrosive fumes, giving engineering 
data on the five standard sizes of 
fans made by the company. 


J. O. Ross Engineering Corp., 350 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Bulletin C-1 entitled “Heat Opera- 
tions in the Plastics Industry.” 


Research Institute of America, Inc., 
292 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. 


Y. Booklet entitled “Preparing for the 
New Trade-Mark Law” concerns 
changes the Lanham Act will bring. 

The Brown Instrument Co., Phila 
delphia 44, Pa. Catalog entitled “‘Con- 
trol Instruments for Textile Proces- 
ses.” 


Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corp., Harrison, N. J. Bulletin W-350- 
B1H on this company’s CG acid and 
alkali resistant pumps. 


Southeastern AATCC 
Elects Officers 


At its regular dinner meeting on 
December 7 at the Ansley Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga., the Southeastern Sec- 
tion of the American Association of 
Textile and Colorists 
elected officers for the year 1947. 
A. Kempton Haynes, Rohm & Haas 
Co., Inc., Atlanta, Ga., was re- 
elected chairman; Matthew M. 
Barnhill, Avondale Mills, Syla- 
cauga, Ala., vice-chairman; Dr. 
Howard M. Waddle, West Point 
Manufacturing Co., Shawmut, Ala., 
secretary; Allyn J. Morse, 
Georgia Processing Co., Inc., Toc- 
coa, Ga., treasurer; and William 
B. Griffin, Kali Manufacturing Co., 
The new 


Chemists 


North 


Atlanta, Ga., councilor. 
sectional committee will be com- 
posed of Robert O. Simmons, Pep- 
perell Manufacturing Co., Lindale, 
Norman P. Arnold, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Atlanta, Ga.; H. Gillespie Smith, 
Pepperell Manufacturing Co., Lin- 
dale, Ga., and George E. Missbach, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

The main feature of the eve- 
ning’s program was the presenta- 
tion of a paper on ‘Experimental 


Ga.: 


Studies of Vat Dyeing” by O. W. 
Clark, assistant manager of Sales 
Application Laboratories, Calco 


Chemical Division, American Cy- 
anamid and Chemical Corp., Bound 
Brook, New Jersey. Mr. Clark’s 
discussion dealt with (1) factors to 
be considered in selection of vat 
dyes for application to cloth by 
continuous methods, operating at 
high temperature; (2) application 
on package machines, cascade ma- 
chines, and continuous warp dye- 
ing machines; and (3) application 
to wool stock, top, and yarns. This 
discussion was concluded by the 
showing of very interesting Calco 
technicolor film entitled “Portrait 
of an Industry.” 
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The Greatest Advance 
In Brush Making 
Since 1877 





From the start, sixty-nine years 
ago, Jenkins brushes have been 
known for their good design, 
honest construction, and con- 
efficient 


sequent maximum 


life. 


JENKINS 
METLESKOR 


(Trade mark Reg. Pending) 


BRUSHES 


opened a new chapter in the his- 
tory of industrial brush manufac- 


ture. 


THEIR METAL CORES 
them perfect balance and align- 
and 
their life. 


give 


ment, indefinitely prolong 


BRISTLE —nylon bristle if desired 
—is wound on the metal cores with 
flat copper wire and special mois- 
ture proof cement, and the bristle 
can be repeatedly replaced as it 


wears down. 


“METLKOR" BRUSHES for Tex- 
tile uses include Raising, Laying, 
Flock and Clothroom Brushes. 


Write for two-color, 20-page, 

handsomely illustrated catalog 

of the complete line of Jenkins’ 
brushes. 


M. W. JENKINS’ SONS, 


INC. 


Since 1877 manufacturers of 
all kinds of industrial brushes 


Cedar Grove, Essex County, N. J. 
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HENDERSON CARD COILER GEARS 


Henderson Card Coiler Gears are reinforced through- 
out to reduce wear and breakage . . . to provide 
longer, more efficient service and smoother perform- 
ance with lower maintenance costs. Henderson 
machine-molded cast-tooth and precision-machined 
cut-tooth gears fit accurately, mesh easily . . . reduce 
chatter and vibration. Your insurance against costly 


breakdowns due to gear trouble. 


The quality of Henderson gears is assured, from raw 


materials to finished product, by modern metal- 


lurgical and foundry practices to provide uniformity 
of specifications ... by accurate machining and rigid 
inspection to assure maximum operating efficiency .. . 
and by twenty-five years of experience in serving 


many of the South’s leading textile mills.* 


Find out how these advantages can improve 
production and save money in your mill. 
Write for further information or submit your 
drawings and specifications for quotations. 


*Names furnished upon request 


QUANTITY PRODUCTION OF CAST AND CUT-TOOTH GEARS FROM 2 TO 32 OP 


ENDERSON FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


(A Division of Southern States Equipment Corporation) 


HAMPTON, GEORGIA 


Largest Manufacturer of Cast-TJooth and Cut-Josth Gears tn the South 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE 


Here is the "cream of the crop" of literature on textile subjects as prepared by TEXTILE INDUSTRIES advertisers for 
aid in mill operation and management. These reference books and catalogs are free for the asking and there is no 
obligation involved. Read through the list carefully for booklet on the subject of equipment in which you are interest- 
ed. Then fill in the numbers of those desired on the coupon on the following page and mail it to TEXTILE INDUSTRIES. 


This service is restricted to those engaged in operation and management of textile industries 





GENERAL ECONOMIC, 
MANAGEMENT... 


5. FACTORING AND FINANCING — [lustrated 
booklet on how factoring works, cost and credit in- 
a - BANKING COMPANY, New 

ork, 


oles SERVING THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY—Illus- 
booklet on services of textile and industrial 

po. A in assisting mill ONG Nes —WERN 
+ CONSULTANTS, INC., New York 1T7, 


PLANT AND PLANT 
MAINTENANCE... 


102. “TANK TALK’’—Sixteen page booklet of 1l- 
kastrations showing various types elevated steel 
tanks, constructed and erected by manufacturers as 
well as stand pipes, reservoirs, storage and high 
Pressure vessels, cylinders, along with helpful tech- 
nical data. Also a list of what a few of the cotton 
mills, etc., said.—R. COLE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, Newnan, Ga. 


107. FINNELL SCRUBBERS—Tlustrated leaflets 
describing and giving specifications for the new Fin- 
nell es a machines.—-FINNELL ‘SYSTEM, 
art, L 


108. RIHCO TYPE B HUMIDIFIER oe 
Bulletin describes new atomizers with cons 
lessening air consumption. — ALDRICH MACHINE 
WORKS, Greenwood, 8. C. 


109. CENTRAL STATION AIR CONDITIONING— 
Bulleti 


mate equipment.—PARKS- 
Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 


129. BAnnees OPEN HEAD HUMIDIFIER— 
Bulletin describes operation, function of latest 
design amuaiee al humidifier. — THE BAHNSON 
COMPANY, Winston- Salem, N. C. 


(30. BAHNSON HUMIDUCT PRECIPITRON— 
Describes principle application of air conditioning sys- 
tem combined with Westinghouse Precipitron air 
cleaning unit.—THE BAHNSON COMPANY, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C. 


132. ROOF INSULATION—Literature on new PC 
amgl Insul 


Fitchburg, 


Fo: as ation for protection dampness, mots- 
ture damage.—PITTSBURGH CORNING CORP., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


13%. SAFETY COLOR CODE—How ae standard 
colors can be used to reduce hasards, cut down avci- 

I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., 
Finishes Division, C44, Wilmington, Dela. 


138. MAGNESIUM IN THE TEXTILE INDUS- 
TRY—lMlustrated booklet on properties of magnesium 
for spinning, twisting, bs et knitting paminse 
looms, beams, spools, bobbins. ALUMINUM CO. OF 
AMERICA, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


i AIR FILTRATION AND ouer © CONTROL 

pages on con uding eng!- 
neering data. oA MIRTOAN AI CO., INC., 
275 ion Avenue, Louisville 8, Ky. 


HOW TO CLEAN IRON AND ovse.. F pees 
TEXTILES IN PROCESS—Bulletin 102- 
Ngee my Pe yt + 
) by. eliminating scrap iron and steel.—ER 
—~ COMPANY, 1501 B. 12th St., Erte, Pa. 


YOUR FLOORS ARE IMPORTANT TO 

your MILL’S yp gy book on 

pingning costs, preserving floors.—G. H. 

TENN 2585 N. Second we.” Minneapolis, 
pn. 


147. STUDY OF VIBRATION IN PLANT MA. 
CHINERY—TDlustrated on use wool felt for 
mounting looms, spinning .—THE FELTERS 
CO., Boston, S. 


149. METALS—Stock lista. prices stainless 

complete metals for textile. milis and 

fabricators.—J. M. TULL METAL & SUPPLY CO., 
Atlanta, Ge. 


150. RADIO Sapevsney HEATING — Applica- 
ss 


heating for twigt- om aerial cotting, cake. ozs, 


age drying 
Gore Pittsburgh a: 
1. INDUSTRIAL BRUSHES—Ilustrated Book- 
let of industrial brushes featuri 


wemering tents textile usage on 
shears, machines—also flock, raising and 
inder -——M. W. JENKINS SONS, INC., 
eder Grove, N. J. 


162. AIR CONDITIONING ron F THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY—40-page illustrated covering air 
ing from humidity Ay to complete re- 
covering ABC’ of. cooling ,* - rns CARRIOR 

8 coo. le 
CORP., Syracuse, N. 

153. AUTOMATIC FORK TRUCKS — Data on 
materials handling with electric trucks. — AUTO- 
foe TRANSPORTATION CO., Dept. X., Chicago, 

inols. 





ne 


POWER TRANSMISSION, 
MOTORS, BELTING, 
LUBRICATION ... 


204. RUBBER PRODUCTS FOR THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY—A 40 page booklet on proper selection 
installation and operation of rubber belts, together 
with charts, showing horsepower rating, pulley sizes, 
V-belt sizes, also information on all types of hose 
and rubber covered rolls used jin the textile industry. 
—MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


205. SKF IN THE COTTON MILLS—24 page 
bulletin describing bearing allations for practi- 
cally every machine in the textile industry including 
roller bearing spindle and tension pulley.—SKF IN- 
DUSTRIES, INC., Philadelphia, Pa. 


210. GOODYEAR MECHANICAL RUBBER 
GOODS CATALOG—40 page catalog giving practical 
information and tables henptet A. the selection of 
the proper belting, hose or packing to suit the “1 
quirements of the mill.—G OODY EAR TIRE & RUB 

ER CO., Akron, Ohio. 


211. JOHNSON BRONZE BULLETIN NO. 340— 
Showing over 300 sizes Johnson general purpose 
bronze bushings.—JOHNSON BRONZE CO., New 
Castle, Pa. 


212. GATES TEXTILE ACCESSORIES — Showing 
the increased efficiency and economy to be secured 
through the use of Gates cone belts, evener belts, 
card bands and loom binder cushions.—THE GATES 
RUBBER COMPANY, Denver, Colo 


216. TANNATE BELTING — Leaflet describing 
Tannate leather belts and their use and 

in textile mfll operation.—J. E. RHOADS 
. Philadelphia, Pa 


advan 
& SON 


216. LEATHER BOOKLET NO. 202 — Attractive 
booklet illustrating and describing BONDARON Spe- 
cial Tanner Leather as  omand 3 various forms such 

as Check Straps, Solid Round Leather Belting, Flat 
Belting —CHAS. BOND CO., 4 philadelphia. Pa 


218. BALL BEARINGS ON TEXTILE MACHIN- 
ERY—Catalog 9 gives advantages of ball bearings, 
describes types. illustrates each type of textile ma- 
16 FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, 
Connecticut. 


225. BRONZE BEARINGS—64 page catalog of 

ard sizes of textile and industrial bearings, 
graphited ofl-less bearings, bronze bars, babbitt 
metals.—THE BUNTING BRASS AND BRONZE 
CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


251. GILMER BELTS FOR THE TEXTILE IN- 
DUSTRY_40 page booklet on belting and drives for 
all textiles. Includes engineering information, tables, 
a H. GILMER CO., Tacony, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


258. VARIABLE SPEED CONTROL UNITS— 
Complete information on Reeves Variable Speed. 
including Transmission, Vari-speed motor pulley and 
Mot ve. Includes examples, illustrations, diagrams, 
engineering tables. Catalog G-435.—REEVES PUL- 
LEY COMPANY, Columbus, Ind 


HOW TO GET THE MOST FROM YOUR 
LEATHER BELTING—TIllustrated booklet on leather 
belt installation; maintenance; cleaning; dressing; 
aligning shafting, pulleys. SOUTHERN BELTING 
CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


262. THE SERVICE FACTORS—complete lubrica- 
tion guide for cotton and woolen mills.—SINCLAIR 
REFINING CO., New York 20, N. Y. 


263. NEEDLE oot. 58 ag a En- 
gineering and lication Data Edit contains 
~ £— <1. on of proper Needle Holler Bearings 
and = of a. in various mmodities 
including textile ypes, installations, lubrica- 
tion, etc. TORRINGTON COMPANY, Torrington, 


265. INTERCHANGEABLE BALL BEARINGS 
FOR REPLACEMENT—Charts showing numbers used 

manofacturers to identify bearing characteristics, 
also information on_ specifications.—NEW DEPAR- 
— BTV.. GENERAL MOTORS CORP., Bristol. 
onn. 


266. oe mak aay ny RELEASE Sauron 
Folder covering floating disc chit also ring 
SLE JOHNSON MACHINE 


type driving cups —OARL! 
CO., Manchester, Conn. 


267. CAUTION — Descriptive booklet on new 
Alemite Coloroute plan of lubrication including ma 


chine and lubricating equipment analysis.—ALEMIT®, 
1884 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, 
268. LUBRIPLATE FILM — Lubrication service 


handbook.—FISKE BROS. REFINING CO., Newark 
i ae 
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INSTRUMENTS, 
STEAM SPECIALTIES ... 


S01. JOHNSON ROTARY PRESSURE JOINTS— 
Bulletin describing the rotary pressure joint which 
requires no packing. no lubrication and no adjust 
— living installation and maintenance instruc- 

types. sizes, dimensions and prices. — THE 
JOLINSON CORP., Three Rivers, Mich. 


305. FOXBORO METERS — [lustrated 48-page 
Bulletin 200, describing full line of —— indi- 
cating and aiereens meters for steam 
and water distribution.—THE FOXBORO ( COMP ANY. 
Foxboro, Mass. 


308. THE BROWN eewee-2-ene's — 3 page 
booklet describing the Brown O-Graph which 
—— oe ae controls yaaa content 
of cot warp s.—THE BROWN INSTRUMENT 
COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


309. TEMPERATURE & HUMIDITY CONTROL 
Pamphiet d bing regulators for slashers. tanks, 
vats, etc. Also other literature —POWERS REGULA- 
TOR CO., Chicago, Ill. 


311. PIPING POINTERS—Industrial maintenance 
book covering installation and handling of piping. 
valves, fittings. Well {llustrated. practical tips.— 
CRANE Co., Chicago, Til. 


314. MOISTURE CONTENT CONTROL — Bulletin 
F-1705-1 giving details of features and benefits of 
moisture equipment control for slashers and textile 
applications. — BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford. 
mL 


CARDING, SPINNING, WINDING, 
STG. ... 


401. LUMMUS DUSTLESS, STEEL BLENDING 
FEEDERS—Bulletin describing automatically closing. 
positively 1} g door on feeders to prevent over 
loading, choking. —- ALDRICH MACHENE WORKS, 
Greenwood, 8. C. 


402. UTOMATIC OVERH AS CLEANER FOR 
SPINNING. WINDING, WARPING AND TWISTING 
—24 page booklet showing the new American Mono- 
Rail automatic cleaner im operation on MonoRail 
track circuit over Spinning. Warping. 
a. ~y This — jae, accumulation of 
— THE AMERICAN 
MONORAIL. COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 


oe. YARN CONDITIONING AND TWIST-SET- 
TING—Tenesol booklet on new conditioning 
3 textile yarns —BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


a, CARD GRINDER INFORMATION—FPolder on 
<a a, replacemems, etc.—B. 8. 
ROY & SON CO 
South caalinn. 


409. ROTO-CONER — Bulletin describing the new 
No. 44 Universal Winder, known as the Roto-Coner 
for winding knitting yarns. which has many new 
and distinctive features. — UNIVERSAL WINDING 
COMPANY dence, 


part 
, Worcester, Mass., and Greenville, 


410. giaee oy oy WITH TEXSPRAY 
COMPOUND—30 page kdet treating of 
or cut staple fibers with y *- Compoun: 
ing the advantages and development of fiber condi- 
tioning.—_THE TEXAS CO., 135 E. 42nd St., New 
York City. 


44t. THE VICTOR CIRCLE-D TRAVELER — 


eler design.— VICTOR RING TRAVELER C 
Providence, R. I. 


413. SONOCO PRODUCTS—A 60 page ~ 7 —- 
— giving descriptions, specifications and 
— ae BJ ho including bobbins, 


tubes roving cans, spools, 
ete. SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C 


416. a, SAGA OF THE RING pape 
Interesting history of development of 
in connecti — with cotton ~anutacterins. — NA- 
TIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., Providence. R. I. 


410. TEXTILE APRONS—Dlustrated folder show- 
ing the steps in manufacture of genuine i 
ue for all types of long draft spinning and 

machinery.—TEX TILE “APRON Roane ae 
Bast Piont, Ga 


421. AUTOMATIC WINDERS — Folder describing 
latest winding equipment with full automatic opera- 
tion. Only one automatic head up to 100 spin- 
dles.—ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. 


422. wo ~y TEXTILE ROLL COVERINGS—L- 
lustrated klet on roll covering problems with chart 
— Fy usages. Also 


aprons.—A RMSTRON' 
sion, TEXTILE PRODUCTS SEC., 


Continued on Page 164 


























Continued from Page 163 


423. TEXTILE oo ee See PRODUCTS— 
Folder on cylinders, card licker-i creens, 
repair work.—JB NKINS ME T AL SHO, Gastonia, 
North Carolina 


427, “EZY-APART” SPINNING FRAME DRUM 


SPREADER — Folder on hydraulic drum separator 
and arbor remover for spinning, twister, ar spooler 
frames, reducing time dow of machines.—CO 


LUMBIA SUPPLY CO., Columbia, 8. ¢ 


428. PNEUMATIC ROLL PICKER—Folder on re- 
moval of lint and fly from top rolls, on spinning, 
roving, with ‘‘Amoskeag Roll Picker.’’—M-B PROD 
UCTS CO., Detroit 26, Mich 


430. WHITEHEAD ne. o BLENDING FEEDER 
—illustrated folder lending feeder for all 
fibers. —TROY WHITEHE ‘D> MACHINERY COM 
PANY, Charlotte, N 


431. HYGROLIT YARN agra ag SYS- 
TEM—General Goonrtgtt n rf ndit i cottor 

spun rayon, wooler worsteds I zr, lu 
brication, moisture retentior KE: ARNY M ANI “RAC 

TURING COMPANY, INC., Kearny 


432. PRECISION TEXTILE WINDING-——Bulleti 
on Kidde Tension and Density Control for winding 
rubber cones WALTER KIDDE & CO., IN¢ 
Belleville, N 


WEAVING, SLASHING 


502. TEXTILE COUNTERS—Catalog T37 describ- 
pick counters for looms, hank counters for 

pining, yardage counters for cloth loom, ete.— 
ER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn 


505. NOTES ON COTTON WARP SIZING—A 45 
page handbook giving valuable data on the purposes 
and properties of various sizing products, their uses 
and preparation, with much information on the op- 
eration of slashing equipment. Will help solve many 
rom! problems. Address THE HART PRODUCTS 

ORP., New York City. 


510. THE ROMANCE OF PRAIRIE GOLD—at 
tractive illutrated book which tells the story of 


corn and the uses of corn products in industry.— 
CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., New York, a 


511. HOUGHTO-SIZE SR — Loafiet describing a 


new sizing compound for pur 


warps which 
provides high breaking strength, greater elasticity 
al d_ increased weave-room production at low 
E. F. HOUGHTON & CO., Philadelphia, l’a 
512. at Ad SPOT IN THE PRODUCTION 
Bot a 2 more loom speed through Hunt 
vm spreaders ot NTAIN CITY UN d 
MACHINE COMP ANY, Greenville ‘s f° — 
DYEING, FINISHING 
CLOTH ROOM 
609. LIXATE PROCESS FOR BAKING ne 


as Pp. booklet includes installations in textile ants 
or regenerating water softeners: for dye qxbons tir 

= renee ATIONAL SALT CO., INC., Sc ven 
on . 


610. PROCTOR DRYING MACHINERY FOR 
THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY—Llustrates descriptive 
catalog on all types of dryers for raw stock, warps 
package dyed and automatic skein yarn. Also in- 
- - —4 Py ad Pera itomatic Boarding ma- 
Philadelphia Pe. & SCHWARTZ, INC., 


611i. BRUSHING AND SHEARING MACHINES— 

Dlustrated literature on the new Hermas Brushing 

Machine for use light sheeting to heavy ducks: also 
ears. 


on Hermas AV 8h H "RA 
Hawthorne, N. J. ERMAS MACHINE CO., 


618. RADIANT HEAT IN TEXTILE INDUSTRY 

a ae book = mae radiant heat, data on 
evapo _ . , 

oe go aga 7 ration, etc.—RED-RAY MFG 


Name 

Firm Name Position 
Street 

City and State 


z 


Please send me, without obligation, free booklets described in the 


January 1947 issue of TEXTILE INDUSTRIES. 


(Fill in here numbers you select from both pages) 


614. STRIPS IN ROLLS—Form No. CF -642 illus- 
trated folder showing over 25 slitters and roll winders 
for textile—CAMERON MACHINE CO., Brooklyn, 
New York. 


615. FOUR TYPES OF G. E. RANGE DRIVES— 
[Illustrated booklet on drives for cloth finishing plants, 
with comparisons of various arranged drives,—GEN- 
ERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N, ¥ 


616. ENGINEERING PROPERTIES OF MONEL— 
Technical Bulletin T-5, giving detailed information 
on strength and ductility, working properties, resist- 
ance to various types of corrosion and other data on 
Monel Metal. -— INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO., 
INC., New York, N. Y 


DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS, 
SOAPS 


701. TEXTILE CHEMICALS—36 page booklet on 
uses and properties of chemical products.—-ROHM & 
HAAS CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


705. THEORETICAL AND APPLIED SILK- 
SOAKING—Attractive 28-page booklet outlining meth- 
ods of silk-soaking and outlining investigations on 
the soaking, back-winding and degumming of silk.— 
HART PRODUCTS CORP., New York City. 


706. RAYON OILS — Leaflet describing three 
Houghton products used for throwing rayon filling 
yarns for weaving, as softeners in gelatin and simi- 
lar solutions used for sizing and as softening oils 
for yarns, knitted and woven fabrics.—E. F. HOUGH 
TON & CO., Philadelphia, Pa 


707. THICKENING MATERIALS FOR TEXTILE 
PRINTING—Describing materials and methods em- 
ployed in preparation of color thickening so that it 
may be properly and ecoonmically transferred to 
cloth through the medium of the printing machine. 
STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., New York City. 


710. THE MAPRO SERIES—34 page book de- 
scribing the use of detergents in general textile mill 
work.—ONYX OTL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, 
New Jersey 


7it. KEY PRODUCTS FOR TEXTILE INDUS- 
RY—22 page leaflet describing textile specialties 
used in dyeing, bleaching and finishing as applied to 
Southern textile industry from Southern plants of 
AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 
Charlotte, N. C, 


712. STANDARD SILICATE ALKALIES—DBooklet 
on silicate of soda for kier boiling, bleaching, water 
treatment, etc., giving tables for specific gravity tem- 
perature correction, tank capacity. —STANDARD 
SILICATE DIV., Diamond Alkali Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 


713. LIOVATINE ED—Vat dyeing — _ in- 
creasing penetration and level dyeings with axi- 
mum yield of color.—SANDOZ CHEMIC AL WORKS, 
New York City. 


715. AQUAROL AND ARKANSAS PRODUCTS— 
Bulletins on Aquarol, water repellent finish with 
method of preparing bath; also on other Arkansas 
products for cotton, wool. silk and rayon, hosiery 
processing. —ARKANSAS CO., INC., Newark, N. J. 


719. MERCERIZING AND ALKAMERCE — 10- 
page booklet on methods of mercerizing, caustic re 
covery. important facts in mercerizing, ete.—HART 
PRODUCTS CORP., New York, N. 


729. ORGANIC CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES—BUL- 
LETIN (®8—Covers various wetting, dispersing, scour- 
ing, emulsifying and foaming agents, most with sur- 
face active properties, used for wetting, cleaning and 
penetration.—FINE CHEMICALS DIVISION, E. L 
DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


731. WET PROCESSING AGENTS FOR EVERY 
TEXTILE APPLICATION—MFolder listing processing 
agents yon hosiery and underwear, yarns and _ piece 
goods, oolens, etec.—BURKART-SCHIER CHEMI- 
CAL COMP ANY. Chattanooga, Tenn 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 





732. A NEW FINISHING OIL—Folder on Waren 
945-A finishing agent where softness is desired.— 
WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., West Warwick, R. L 


736. MONOPOLE OIL—Bulletin describing use 
for bleaching, boil-offs, dyeing, kier boiling, mercer 
izing, sizing and finishing.—JACQUES WOLF & CO., 
Passaic, N. J, 


738. LEVELENE—Booklet decribing use of Level- 
ene for leveling vat and direct colors. Also for strip- 
ping down vat colors.—AMERICAN ANILINE PROD- 
UCTS, INC., New York, N. Y. 


740. MONSANTO CHEMICALS—170 page illus- 
trated buyers guide for users chemicals including 
useful tables, chemical information.—MONS. 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


742. BOILING OUT OF COTTON GOODS—Tech- 
nical bulletin on kier boiling prior to bleaching with 
use of Nopco 2211—Kier Assistant.—NATIONAL OTL 
PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J. 


743. HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL GENERAL 
PRODUCTS LIST — Bulletin 100, listing approxi- 
mately 100 chemicals, including 15 new products, 
giving descriptions and characteristics of each chemi- 
eal and its uses.—HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL 
COMPANY, 14 Forty-seventh St., Niagara Falls, 
Now York. 


744. PIGMENT PRINTING AND DYEING — 16- 
page book on application pigment colors past, present 
and future.—ARIDYE CORP., Fair Lawn, J. 


745. LIXATE PROCESS FOR MAKING BRINE 
26-page booklet on making and use of brine in 
dyeing.-INTERNATIONAL SALT CO., Seranton, 
Pennsylvania 


KNITTING 


80!. THE WILDMAN  SINGLE-HEAD FULL- 
FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE — Literature on 
request from the WILDMAN MFG. CO., Full-Fash 
ioned Division, Norristown, Pa. 


803. THE TUBE-TEX FOR TUBULAR KNIT 
GOODS—Bulletin desciribing this modern machine 
which extracts, processes, dries, conditions and folds 
in one continuous operation, lowering costs, saving 
labor, power, space and waste.—H. W. UTTER- 
WORTH & SONS CO., York and Cedar Sts., Phila 
delphia, Pa. 


805. ELASTIC ATTACHING MACHINE — Form 
885 on new three needle machine for attaching flat 
elastic with perfect stretch tension device and_ other 
features. —-WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE 
CO., New York City. 


809. TEXACO IN THE KNITTING INDUSTRY— 
Folder on uatttios mill lubrication.—THE TEXAS 
CO., New York, Y. 


8ii. PROCESSING FULL FASHIONED RAYON 
KNITTING YARNS—Technical bulletin on treat- 
ment rayon hosiery yarns with Nopco Hosi Treat- 
ment No. 1.—NATIONAL OTL PRODUCTS CO., 
Harrison, N. Y. 


SEWING MACHINES 


901. LOCKSTITCH MACHINE WITH AUTO- 
MATIC LUBRICATION — Bulletin Illustrating new 
unit for single needle stitching on wide variety of 
articles. Form 886.—WILLCOX & GIBBS_SEWING 
MACHINE CO., 214 West 39th St., New York City 


MATERIALS HANDLING 


1001. HOW TO DETERMINE WHERE OVER 
HEAD MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT CAN 
BE USED PROFITABLY—lIllustrated folder includ- 
ing elements of materials handling system, prepara 
tion of simple layout.—CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL 
DIVISION, Wickliee, 0. 


1002. CATALOG NO. 22—An attractive illustrated 
catalog describing in detail the Shamrock shipping 
containers and the new canvas trucks for textile use. 

—MEPSE, INC., Madison, Ind. 


1008. CASTERS AND WHEELS—192 pages, de 
scribing casters and wheels suitable for all types of 
industrial application.—Every mechanical engineer 
and purchasing agent should have this.—DARNELL 
CORP., LTD., Long Beach, Calif. 


1006. LANE CANVAS BASKETS—16 page Illus- 
trated booklet describing the Lane line of canvas 
baskets for textile use.— T. LANE & BROTHERS. 
Poughkeepsie, 


1007. HOW HANDLING PROBLEMS HAVE 
BEEN S@OLVED—A 50-page booklet presenting in 
pictorial form many solutions to industrial handling 
problems and showing how they reduce costs, - 
labor, eliminate storage and provide free movem 
of stock between processes.—AMERICAN MONORAIL 
COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 


1015. MATHEWS ROLLER CONVEYORS—TIllus- 
trated booklet showing typical installations material 
handling with roller conveyers.—MATHEWS CON- 
VEYPR CO., Eilwood City, Pa. 


1017. MATERIAL HANDLING NEWS—Tllustrated 
booklet on fork truek and pallet handling for in 
dustry including textiles. — CLARK TRUCTRACTOR 
DIV., Battle Creek, Mich. 


1019. CONVEYORS BY STANDARD 
(-126 for ready reference on materials handling 
STANDARD CONVEYOR CO North 8&t Paul, 
Minnesota 


MISCELLANEOUS . 


1102. REPAIR PARTS FOR TEXTILE MACHIN.- 
ERY—86 page bookies ae eatelog on yeplocement 
parts for opening, picking, carding, spinning an 
twisting * machinery.—HENDERSON FOUNDRY & 
MACHINE CO., Hampton, Ga. 


1103. UNBRAKO SCREWS — Dlustrated 16-page 
No. 570 gives data on Unbrako hollow set 
screws, with knurled point, self-locking features. In 
cludes miscellaneous screw and locking nut data.— 
STANDARD PRESSED STEEL O©O., Jenkintown, Pa 


Catalog 
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Supreme Presents... 


the new Model RO, another in a series of 
SUPREME'S High Speed Production Machines . 

Engineered specifically to meet the demands of the 
modern mill for fancy pattern knitting, Model RO, 
the latest addition to Supreme's line, opens an 


entirely new field in the production of intricate, 











aN : : 
pe , pattern, design, inlay and lace cloth. 
aM ; 
nk Producing fancy pattern fabric at an unprecedented 










rate, RO is absolutely the tops in efficiency, quality 


and operational economy. 


Tremendous Range... 


makes it easy to meet shifting consumer demand. 
Innovations in styling and novelty items are easily 
accommodated. 
Specifications 

© Circular Knitting Machine of sinker-top type equipped with. Precision Pattern Wheels for unlimited partern possibilities. 

® Double fork sections with ‘‘Flick of the Thumb," rotary tuck or knit selectors. 

® Produces single needle pattern cloth. 

® Smooth acting revolving cylinder, take-up, and cloth roll-up combined with stationary yarn stand. 


® Like all the new Supreme machines, RO features unit motor drive, Timken bearings, positive multi-disc clutch, balanced take-up, 
electric stop motion and cloth fall-out detector, warning and locating lamps and other safety devices. 


® Model illustrated 24” — 32 feed machine. Other sizes with corresponding number of feeds available. 


NOW... 


get the facts about RO—the Newest and Most Remarkable Multi-feed Pattern Wheel Knitting Machine offered to the Industry. 
Write dep¢ OS !mmediately: Better still come and see the RO move swiftly and smoothly through its paces at the 


} , Supreme Factory or Showrooms, 


CE ee 


oad 





amous irsts 






Tue First Birocats were devised by Benjamin Franklin, who was 
a practical inventor as well as a statesman, author and publisher. 
Annoyed at having to carry two pairs of glasses, one for reading and 
one for “seeing,” Franklin had one pair split in half and remade so 


that each eye had two different lenses. 





THE First KNITTING MACHINE to 
produce an interlock fabric, a special 
type of rib fabric distinguished for 
superior softness, warmth and strength, 
was the Scott & Williams Interlock 
Machine, developed by S & W in 1908. 
Originally designed for producing 
underwear to be worn in cold, damp , 
countries, this fabric is today in increas- 
' ery is . XN | 
ing demand in this country for use in % 
outerwear such as sweaters, sleeping en 
garments and polo shirts for men, 


women and children. 


Thus does a typical S&W “famous CcOoTT & \VAILLIAMS, INC. 


first”? contribute to the advancement of MAIN OFFICE AND PLANTS: LACONIA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Sales Office: Empire State Building, New York 1, N. Y. 


the knitting industry and build markets 
‘ Divisional Offices: High Point, N. C. « Reading, Pa. « Chattanooga, Tenn. 


for the sale of circular knit goods, 
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Written Company 


A SEA CAPTAIN was idling at the 

wheel of a sailing vessel in the 
midst of a calm in the China Sea. 
The crewmen were lolling about 
the deck. Something moved in the 
air in front of the captain’s eye. It 
was a thistle down! He shouted 
orders to the lazy crewmen, and in 
a short time the vessel was in the 
throes of a typhoon. The experi- 
ence of the sea captain told him 
that a thistle down moving in a 
calm must have a terrific pressure 
of air behind it. 

A “gripe’’ may be a tremendous 
trifle which experienced analysis 
can guage as something warrant- 
ing investigation. The ‘gripe box”’ 
is a ready and humorous way of 
bringing workers’ irritants out into 
the open. 

The idea is not original. It was 
borrowed and adapted from liter- 
ature current during war time. 

The mechanics of the box are 
simple. A rectangular box made of 
light wood 14 x 30 inches, two 
inches in dep:h, is hung by means 
of metal straps against a wall. The 
upper half of the back portion of 
the box is uncovered to permit 
reaching into the box for slips of 
paper. A home town sign painter 
can put the following legend on 
the front surface: 

Stuff your pet peeve here 

Qwiturbelyachin! 

Drop vour unsigned 

statements of what's 

eating you in the 

GRIPE BOX 

Not your name, just your pain. 

If your squawk is legitimate 

suitable action will be taken 
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By J. D. BOYD* 


It is said that morale is the em- 
ployee’s response to his total en- 
vironment in the shop; this may 
include hours, wages, conditions, 


Description of two phases 
of personnel work in the 
hosiery mills. A study 
in industrial relations. 








STUFF YOUR PET PEEVE HERE 


¥ RBE VACHIN 


eh f if 


| DROP YOUR UNSIGNED STATEMENTS 


OF WHATS EATING WK ¥ iM 


NOT YOUR NAME 
i JUST YOUR PAIN 





——— 







IF YOUR SQAWK 

IS LEGITIMATE 
SUITABLE ACTION | 
WILL BE TAKEN. 
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The Operatives’ Gripe Box 


Policy 


and atmosphere created by fellow 
workers. A scientific morale sur- 
vey can reveal attitudes and con- 
ditions, but a gripe box can give a 
day to day reflection of changing 
morale. 

Some complaints are extremely 
personal; some are brutally blunt. 
On the theory that if one worker 
cares enough about a thing to take 
time to write out a protest. it is 
highly probable that a score of 
other workers may feel the same 
way about it. If half a dozen gripes 
are received on the same subject, 
it is a certainty that an inquiry at 
least, should be made. 

If a gripe is a personal attack 
against a certain foreman (which 
could happen in the best adminis- 
tered plant), it may be well to give 
the foreman involved a typewrit- 
ten report, confidentially, and not 
needlessly embarrass a particular 
foreman by disclosing that sort of 
gripe in the presence of the fore- 
man’s associates. If the squawk is 
legitimate the foreman will correct 
or attend to the matter, and that is 
all anyone wants to accomplish. 

The original slip should not be 
given to the foreman; the tempta- 
tion to trace handwriting is too 
great, and the real value of the 
gripe could be shunted off into 
some extraneous channel. 

Gripes may show up written or 
all sorts of paper: order sheets, 
handbills, 
even toilet paper 

An analysis of a batch of gripes 


notebook material 


*Mr Boyd is personne I 
Melrose Hosiery Mf}! I High P 
lir } 





















secured over a period ot montns 
may be classified as follows: 


EE ee ae a 9 
I icciistinicrccincniaiiniiiaiinaiiin 34 
POE cceccttiinctapsiiiillipnai 28 





IUD: cciisnncissnsnsisetsiiccnsciniliiian 10 
FeLOW-WOrkKePs ceccsssssssssseessseeeseee 17 
Morals 3 
bt ee, 4 
HOUSEKEEPING .cecscccossssessssrsnecseeren 5 


Written Company Policy 


TO REDUCE company policy to 
writing is no little chore. Often 
enough so-called policy is some- 
thing of tradition, custom, and 
practice in the shop. Inquiry may 
find that there are as many differ- 
ent interpretations of a_ given 
policy as there are supervisors. 
The usual difficulty of producing a 
written document argues for the 
importance and necessity of it. 

On such a simple matter as leave 
of absence, many times verbal un- 
derstandings (easily shifted into 
misunderstandings) are current. 
If a policy is reduced to writing 
it will tend inevitably toward is- 
suance of a written leave of ab- 
sence setting out time limit, con- 
tinuity of tenure and privile,es, 
with penalty of separation if there 
is overstay without notice. 

A typical paragraph on company 
policy for handling grievances may 
be as follows: 


STATEMENT OF COMPANY 
POLICY 


The spirit and intent of griev- 
ance procedure shall be to adjust 
complaints at the source in the 
initial stage of any issue. Minor 
and apparently inconsequential 
grievances shall be detected ard 
appraised for their seriousness be- 
fore they grow into larger pro- 
portions. Even if complaint is 
groundless, worker is to have 
reasonable and full explanation. 

1. Steps of procedure as follows: 


(l)—Employee and super- 
visor. (Supervisor may 
confer with superinten- 
dent, personnel director, 
and, or, top management 
before making a decision.) 

(2)—Employee and person- 
nel director. (Should em- 
ployee consult personnel 
director, immediately with- 
out having gone to fore- 





man, the worker will be 
referred back to foreman. 
After step one, per- 
sonnel director may dis- 
cuss with either foreman 
or worker, or both.) 


(3)—Appeal to superinten- 
dent, general manager, 
and, or president. 


2. A grievance may be reduced 
to writing at any step, if advis-' 
able. At all times worker shall be 
made to feel he is within routine 
rights to press complaint until a 
decision is reached. 


3. Final decision (if made in 
absence of worker) will be trans- 
mitted by foreman. 


4. Group complaints shall be 
handled as open, frank labor- 
management conferences by de- 
partments or inter-departments. 


Important Details 


“Tremendous trifles’ that need 
to have well thought out and writ- 
ten policy may well be: handling 
of mail for employees, phone calls 
at place of employment, visitors, 
petitions circulated in the shop, etc. 

A local situation may make it 
expedient to maintain some meth- 
od of distributing mail sent to em- 
ployees in care of the plant. How- 
ever, if the company assumes re- 
sponsibility for some mail, logic- 
ally it should assume responsibility 
for all mail. Suppose a shower of 
letters come in care of the plant? 
What is the written policy of the 
company? 

Requests for employees to an- 
swer the telephone may be prohibi- 
tive, or some method of procedure 
that handles the matter on a cour- 
teous and common sense basis may 
be established. 

Under what circumstances are 
visitors allowed in the shop? Is the 
practice handled consistently? Or, 
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is the company open for solicition 
or approaches from all persons for 
all purposes? 

Petitions may be confined to a 
single department upon approval 
of foreman in the department, or 
circulation may be permitted by 
neglect to go unguided. 


Labor Turn-Over 


Turn-over is the percentage of 
total separations less unavoidable 
separations, divided by total work- 
ing force. Control of turn-over de- 
pends upon (1) Selection and 
placement of employees likely to 
continue so long as their work is 
satisfactory and work is available, 
(2) careful inquiry into causes to 
determine avoidable and unavoid- 
able separations: (a) If avoidable, 
reasonable attempt should be made 
to learn facts and make adjust- 
ments, (b) if unavoidable, estab- 
lish pleasant relations, record 
facts, and bring worker back to 
company when seeking employ- 
ment. 

If some such statement of this 
represents the company attitude 
toward the problem of turn-over, 
then, the hiring process and the 
induction of the employee in the 
shop may well be aimed to ac- 
complish this purpose. 

How are requisitions made for 
new employees? Who is responsi- 
ble for hiring? What if the worker 
is not hired? Is there an entrance 
interview? What details are stress- 
ed in motivating worker for the 
job? Whose responsibility is it to 
instruct the new employee in the 
following: job requirements, good 
housekeeping, responsibilities and 
privileges, product made, hours of 
work and holidays; smoking areas, 
drinking fountain, first aid, re- 
freshments; explanation of how, 
where, when and by whom 
trained; rate of pay, how pay is 
figured, when and how paid? 

Does the foreman actually see a 
minor’s work permit before the 
minor enters the shop for work? 

Is the employee contacted on the 
job after a few days stay in the 
shop? By whom? 

In the event of exit, is there an 
exit interview? 

Routine paragraphs could well 
be set out covering absences, rep- 


(Continued on page 187) 
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PRODUCES STOCKINGS A FEW HOURS 


AFTER BEING RECEIVED! 
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The Model ES Machine 


By TRACY T. TEAGUE 


Part Two* 


THERE ARE several small me- 
chanical parts of the ES ma- 
chine which are far more import- 
ant to the general operation, plat- 
ing, and wrap selection than might 
be generally realized. Some of 
these are factory standards, while 
others have been worked out by 
the various machinists in mills. 


Stationary Yarn Guide 


If one is having trouble with 
wrap plating, it might be worth- 
while to consider a different type 
of stationary yarn guide. This is 
not to be confused with the plat- 
ing finger. One end of this sta- 
tionary yarn guide is fastened un- 
derneath the shear bracket, or 
binder plate, and the other end is 


fastened over the back of the rear 
yarn bumper. 

This yarn guide is usually made 
from a piece of No. 30 steel wire 
and is applied by drilling a hole 
through the bottom of the binder 
plate at about a 45-degree angle. 
This hole is drilled on the lower 
side and in the thick part of the 
binder plate, about even with the 
main yarn shearer blades. and is 
soldered to the bottom of this 
plate in order to hold it rigid once 
it is bent to fit the proper position. 

The bottom of this wire is about 
3/16-inch lower than the bottom 
of the binder plate and follows its 
general curvature for about an 
inch and a half; then it is bent up- 
ward at about 45 degrees until it 
hooks firmly over the top of the 
rear yarn bumper. Thus, being 
loose at the upper end, it will not 
interfere with removing the binder 
plate for other adjustments and re- 
pairs. 

There are two main purposes in 
this wire’s being so constructed: 
first, to guide the wrap yarn as 
it approaches the knitting point 





*The first article in this series appeared 
in the December 1946 issue 
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so that the yarn will be in a hori- 
zontal position, while the stitch 
is being formed. This is quite im- 
portant as it gives a better sepa- 
ration of the wrap and body yarns 
while the sitches are being formed, 
assuring better wrap plating. 

Second, the reason the wire is 
fastened so far back under the 
binder plate and at this lower lev- 
el is also to hold the wrap yarns 
very low so the double sole knife 
will not chafe and clip any of 
these yarns while performing its 
regular duties of clipping the 
double sole. 

There have been many hours of 
work spent on machines to stop 
these wraps from being clipped 





The latest style 36-end Model ES. 


before it was thoroughly realized 
that the double sole knife was clip- 
ping them the same length as the 
double sole ends. 

A former guide wire, which did 
not prove so successful, was fast- 
ened to the nearest part of the bot- 
tom of the binder plate and was 
bent downward in a curve and 
then up at the usual 45-degree 
angle to the back of the rear yarn 
bumper. The purpose was for this 
guide wire to hold the wrap yarns 
at the lowest point while the stitch 
was being formed; in most cases, 
however, at the knitting speeds the 
wraps would hesitate about half 
way on the downward guide and 
then jump under and back up 
past the lowest portion of the wire, 
causing a very bad effect in wrap- 
ping, as control of the yarn was 
being lost at the very moment the 
stitch was being formed and when 
the tension should be held con- 
stant and steady. 

Next to the movable plating fin- 
ger, we consider this the most im- 
portant wrap plating improve- 
ment. 


"Fuzzy Needles” 


There being several factors re- 
sponsible for good plating, the type 
of needles used is one to be con- 
sidered. The TPA forward hook, 
concave latch, screw rivet has 
proved very satisfactory as an ES 
wrap needle. The TPA forward 
hook is adaptable to plating, and 
the concave latch is of considerable 
importance in preventing shearing 
of the filaments of the wrap yarns. 

Occasionally a needle that does 
not have a concave latch gets 
mixed in with the other needles, 
and quite frequently it is in some 
portion of the wrap pattern and 
makes its presence known by 
somewhat fuzzing the stitch, or pin 
stripe, or cutting off the yarn en 
tirely—this is what is generally 
known as a “fuzzy needle.” 

It has been said that there is no 
such thing as a “fuzzy needle”— 
that it is the fabric that is fuzzy. 
Well, we have been in hosiery mills 
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The No. 2540, 54-gauge needle. It has a special hump in the back 
of hook, which is helpful in plating in connection with wrapping. 


a long time and have heard of 
“fuzzy needles” for many years. 
One might say that knitters and 
fixers are crazy anyway, but just 
the other day we heard the Bos 
Say something about a “fuzzy 
needle” too; and, though every 
once in a while someone might be 
heard to say the Boss is crazy, it 
is not generally said out loud! One 
might tell children that there is 
no such thing as Santa Claus, but 
never tell knitters and fixers that 
they have been wrong all these 
many years, and that there is no 
such thing as a “fuzzy needle.” 


Torrington 2540 Needle 


While dealing with the subject 
of needles, we have found another 
needle, the Torrington No. 2540, 
which can be used in connection 
with these TPA needles to good 
advantage. This is particularly 
true when a pattern is being made 
with two or three colors in the 
clock in connection with several 
three-needle panel stripes. Quite 
often the panels are made of a dif- 
ferent yarn from the clocks; for in- 
stance, the clocks might be of 300- 
denier dyed acetate and the pan- 
els of 80/2 x 75 acetate twist. 

Now, this is a combination that 
sometimes gives trouble in some 
parts of the wrap plating, for when 
the movable plating finger is ad- 
justed to plate these three-needle 
panels properly, it is usually found 
that the wrap plating in the clocks 
is loose and does not have the pro- 
per plating effect. 

Then, if the plating finger is 
readjusted to a shorter position, 
clearing up the clock effect more 
satisfactorily, it causes the three- 
needle wrap panels to plate poor- 
ly, or “bury-in,” on the foremost 
and lead side. In this case, this 
special needle, the Torrington No. 
2540, could be applied, replacing 
the forward needle of the panel 
only. This will improve the plat- 
ing on the lead side satisfactorily. 

In trying to describe this needle, 
one would almost want to use shop 
slang and call it a “goose-neck” 
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needle, as that portion in the back 
of the hook has a special hump, 
somewhat resembling a _ goose’s 
neck, which leaves a small curved 
notch on the inside of the hook, 
thus enabling the wrap yarns to 
plate on the face side of the fabric 
as described. 


Grinding the Stitch Cam 


While the method of threading 
the backing yarn through No. 2 
finger and the body yarn through 
No. 5 finger for plating is common 
practice, the importance of a prop- 
erly ground stitch cam for wrap 
machines might not be thoroughly 
understood. While a concave stitch 
cam is usually preferable for plat- 
ing body yarns, it is not always 
the best when plating wraps. 

We have found the best results 
to be had from using stitch cams 
that are only slightly concaved. 
Those stitch cams which are con- 
siderably concaved on the back 
part, or that portion where the 
needles are being raised imme- 
diately after forming the stitch, 
have been found unsatisfactory in 
wrap knitting. 

Often enough, both the take-up 
on multiple wraps and the weights 
that are used to offset this take-up 
will have a tendency to pull the 
needles up too soon after the stitch 
is formed. This causes a robbing 
effect of the stitch on the needles 
that have the wraps on them, 
thereby causing a shorter stitch 
on the wrap needles, which is un- 
desirable as one would naturally 


prefer a looser stitch on those 
meedles that have the extra yarns. 

Another thing that should be 
noted in connection with plating 
of wraps would be proper adjust- 
ment of the end cam. This cam” 
should be adjusted as close to the 
stitch cam as it can be convenient- 
ly set without causing the needles 
to bind. Bad plating is often 
caused by a poor adjustment of 
this kind. 


Relationship of Sinkers 
to Needles 


The relationship of sinkers to 
the needles is of vital importance 
and plays a very big part in plat- 
ing. Sinkers might be adjusted 
on fine-gauge machines so that the 
sinker throat will nearly come to 
the back of the needle while the 
needle is elevated at the heel and 
toe height; also, the bumper should 
be adjusted to have a sinker all 
the way in when the needles on 
each side would average being 
evel with the sinker knitting ledge. 
For course gauges, these sinker 
and bumper adjustments might be 
adjusted a little deeper and faster 
to make up the difference in the 
length of the stitch. 

Most all the main points of plat- 
ing on an ES machine have now 
been mentioned other than the im- 
portance of the tension and take- 
up on the wrap yarns. This should 
not be overlooked by any means. 

For a wrap yarn to have insuf- 
ficient take-up, the stitch would 
be formed before the weak take- 





Correct 





Left: The proper shape for an ES lefthand stitch cam to be ground 

for use with wrap stripe hosiery. This cam has a slight concave on 

the knitting side between the two dotted points. Right: This type of 

stitch cam is concaved too much on the face side. It should not be 
concaved at all on the left and back side. 
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up would have sufficient time to 
draw the extra slack, causing a 
very loose wrap stitch, or stitches, 
that would not fit in with the rest 
of the pattern. Should this same 
take-up be tightened up by short- 
ening the spring without having 
a sufficient balance of tension on 
the disc, the same take-up would 
naturally be at its highest position 
and would take up very poorly, 
or not at all. This would even 
cause the yarn to miss the needles 
in several instances and unhook 
from others, once they were 
caught, 

On the other hand, too much 
tension and take-up is just as bad, 
or worse, as it will cause wraps 
to break and pull harder than nec- 
essary, causing the wraps to bury 
in the stitch formations, which 
gives very poor coverage. So, one 
can see the balance of take-up and 
tension is of vital importance. 

It often happens that embroid- 
ery fingers have weak springs, 
causing them to extend their nor- 
mal reach while being forced out 
around the yarn bumper. This ex- 
tra reach works an undue hard- 
ship upon the take-up and ten- 
sions, creating misses and poor 
wrapping. Should the fingers have 
too strong a spring, they will often 
cause the finger selector cam to 
break the butt off the finger. So, a 
good even tension is very desirable 
on the embroidery fingers as well. 

In all plating, it is very neces- 
sary to have the needles properly 
lined up, and in wrap plating it is 
probably more important, due to 
the fact that if the needles are out 
of line, the embroidery yarn may 
be unhooked from the needles after 
it is once on, or missed entirely. 


Finger Selector Cams 


For best results, it is necessary 
to have the finger selector cams 
ground to fit the individual pat- 
tern. For instance, if the selector 
cam on the rear feed, which knits 
the outside color of a clock and 
naturally has the widest amount 
of needles in the pattern, were cut 
to cover 15 needles, and there were 
only nine in the pattern, the ten- 
sion would be somewhat taxed to 
take up the surplus yarns that are 
drawn over the bumper by this 
cam being too long. In this in- 
stance, it would be advisable to 
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Rear finger selector cam 





The lefthand corner of the rear finger selector cam should be clipped 

according to the width of the cloth to get the best take-up control. 

The righthand side should be clipped to cause the fingers to fit the 

bumper properly. The left corner of the forward finger selector cam 

should be cut in accordance with the width of the pattern for best 

take-up control. The righthand corner should be clipped to cause the 
fingers to fit the bumper. 











Forward finger selector cam 








grind off about 1/8-inch on the 
back side of this selector cam, or 
to leave the amount necessary to 
just reach around the nine needles. 
If the cam is not long enough to 
cover the clock needles properly, 
the answer to that problem would 
be a longer cam that would cover. 

Now, we have the inside color 
embroidery fingers to consider, of 
which there might be two with 
different steps. This would mean 
that all three fingers should be in 
the lead of the needles that are 
selected to make the clock. Often 
fixers have trouble and are in 
doubt as to how low the point of 
the embroidery fingers should be 
in connection with the = yarn 
bumper. 

It has been found that if the em- 
broidery finger dial is adjusted to 
the position that will enable the 
point of the embroidery fingers to 
extend to about half the depth of 
the yarn bumper, or we might say 
within 1/8-inch of the latch ring, 
it will better enable the yarn to 
hang in the corner of the yarn 
bumper without crawling up, 
which will cause miss wraps and 
split yarns. 


Yarn Bumpers 


Yarn bumpers are also greatly 
responsible for good wrapping on 
both the color-beside-color and 
color-within-color machines. These 
bumpers should be adjusted to 
where the front edge will be about 
the center of the raised needles 
when they are elevated to the top. 
Usually, these needles are fully 
elevated about %4-inch before the 
cams start them back down. 

The main reason for this bumper 
cam to be set in as forward a posi- 


tion is to enable the wrap yarns to 
stay on the needles and not become 
unhooked from the last of the 
group, due to the fact that the 
bumper cam was adjusted a little 
too far to the rear. Many are the 
times that fixers have worked on 
their finger selector cams trying 
to cover the needles more thor- 
oughly, when the real trouble was 
the yarn being unhooked, because 
of the fact that the bumper cam 
did not cover the hooks of the 
needles sufficiently in their down- 
ward flight. 

Naturally, the embroidery fin- 
gers should not be permitted to 
come in contact with the bumper, 
as they are made of very hard ma- 
terial and will eventually cut 
trenches and rough it up in gen- 
eral, which will cause fuzzy yarns 
and sometimes broken yarns. 

This brings up the possibility of 
the face, or front side, of the fin- 
ger selector cam being too short 
and late in starting the embroidery 
fingers out around the bumper. 
This often causes the embroidery 
fingers to pinch the preceding yarn 
against the yarn bumper, cutting 
it off. 

The best adjustment for these 
embroidery fingers as they go out 
around the bumper is to have them 
bent slightly forward; and if they 
are forced out so that the embroid- 
ery yarn touches the latch ring— 
about 1/8-inch in front of the 
bumper—sufficient time is allowed 
for the fingers to pass the bumper 
without touching it. This close ac- 
tion of placing the embroidery 
yarn in the lower corner of the 
bumper will prevent the yarns 
from ballooning and getting caught 
higher up on the bumper, as is 
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too often the case when the em- 
broidery fingers are forced out in 
a much earlier position. 

The most desirable relationship 
between the nose of the embroid- 
ery fingers and the yarn bumper 
is to never let them come closer 
than 1/8-inch in front, side, and 
back positions. 

Many times young fixers do not 
properly understand the necessity 
for a group of 15 to 25 medium 
butts in the cenier of the long butt 
needles, particularly if the gusset 
toe attachment is not being used. 
One would find that these needles 
are very necessary, owing to the 
fact that the needle divider must 
come in in the center of the long 
butt needles in order to get into 
a dividing position before the last 
of the long needles passes the 
throat plate. 

Should this divider not get in, 
the double sole might be five or 
six needles late raising out, because 
the needles are not being ducked, 
or divided, at the corner of the 
throat plate. This lateness of 
double-sole action might cause the 
double-sole knife to miss the yarn, 
permitting it to loop around the in- 
step of the sock and at the same 
time looping around the embroid- 
ery yarns, causing them to miss 
part of the pattern. 


Broken Short Butt Needles 


Sometimes machines have a hab- 
it of breaking one or two extra 
short butt needles when first 
turned in on starting a new sock. 
Usually, this is quite troublesome, 
as it might break the same needles 
half a dozen times in a day. The 
worst thing about these particular 
two needles being broken is that 
they are the first two needles in 
the double sole and are nearly al- 
ways in the center of the clock, 
or clock panel. They are also next 
to the first medium needle that 
knits when turning in the sock, 
and one would naturally rather 
disturb any other group of needles 
in the cylinder than these two ex- 
tra short butts. 

There are two factors causing 
this particular type of trouble. 
First, the front part of the right 
hand stitch cam has not had the 
sharp edge on the needle raising 
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portion properly beveled and pol- 
ished. Now, when turning the ma- 
chine in, this stitch cam comes in 
against the ends of the short butt 
needles; being sharp in front, it 
will have a tendency to try to eat 
its way in by raising the short butt 
needles instead of riding on the 
ends of the butts until it comes to 
the first medium butt needles. 
This cam is usually forcing its way 
in in the corner, or last of the short 
butt needles. 

Second, the stitch cam 
particular case has two 
which are short and do not reach 
through the cam; the extra short 
butt needles get caught in the 
screw holes. The remedy for the 
breaking of these extra short butt 
needles is not very hard to apply, 


in this 
screws, 
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it only being necessary to take out 
the stitch cam bracket and put in 
two screws long enough to be 
ground off flush with the face of 
the stitch cam, thereby filling up 
the holes. The cam should then be 
beveled and polished on the rais- 
ing edge. This trouble, as simple 
as it may seem, has caused consid- 
erable worry and work in the past, 
until most of those machines with 
short screws and sharp stitch cams 
were eliminated one-by-one. 


Double-Sole Attachment 


The double-sole attachment is 
one of the important features of 
an ES machine, in the unique way 
in which it clips and holds the 
double sole while making fancy 
socks; however, it also can get out 
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of adjustment and give plenty of 
trouble. There are many things to 
be considered in connection with 
good double-soling. One of the 
main troubles is skipping, or miss- 
ing, of double-sole yarn. 

This can be caused by any one 
of many things, but the most fre- 
quent is that the binder and knife 
simply are not cutting and holding 
the yarn right; or that the double- 
sole finger is not delivering the 
double-sole in front of the two ex- 
tra short butt needles in the man- 
ner in which it should. 

This knife and binder attach- 
ment consists of four or five small 
parts, of which there is a movable 
and stationary shearer blade and 
a movable and stationary binder 
blade, with the top side of the sta- 
tionary shearer blade acting as 
part of the binder. The top of this 
stationary shearer blade is often 


left too sharp, and many yarns are 


AN EYE ON THE 
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cut in the binder as well as in the 
knife; or, it might be that the up- 
per binder blade puts too much 
friction on the movable binder 
blade, causing it to cut the yarn 
in this manner; or, the binders are 
not properly fitted to hold the yarn 
as the knife cuts it, and the end 
pulls out too easily. 

Should any of these occur, there 
would naturally be skips in the 
double-sole. If the double-sole fin- 
ger is not being lowered properly 
in advance of the two extra short 
butt needles, they will miss or lose 
control of the yarn again. Now, the 
rear double-sole cam that is fas- 
tened on the sinker bed should 
have a long slope permitting the 
double-sole finger to be lowered 
for several needles in advance of 
the two extra short butt needles 
holding the yarn just over those 
needles that are being divided, so 


when the two extra short butt 
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California Maid Hosiery Mills, An- 
aheim, Calif., specializing in 400- 
needle seamless nylon stockings, ex- 
pects to eventually operate 180 of the 
new Fidelity machines. 


A concrete block building is under 
construction for the Midway Hosiery 
Mills, Inc., Longview, N. C., owned 
by F. M. Smith and others. A total 
of 104 half-hose knitting machines 
will be used. 


Northampton Mills, Rich Square, 
N. C., is a new enterprise for the pro- 
duction of yarns to be used for var- 
ious types of knitted apparel. 


An extensive expansion program is 
under way at Kulpmont (Pa.) Mfg. 
Co., which will provide approximate- 
ly 150 additional jobs. 


Full production is underway at the 
new two-story plant which Plymouth 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., moved into at 
High Point, N. C. 


Two new seamless and full-fash- 
ioned plants have been established in 
Lenoir, N. C., by the Waldensian Hos- 
iery Mills of Valdese. 


Quitman (Ga.) Hosiery Mill, nylon, 


has installed 30 new machines and 
auxiliary equipment. 
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A recently organized concern, Sky- 
land Textile Co., Hendersonville, N. 
C., plans to operate a plant soon for 
the manufacturer of knit anklets. 


Burke Hosiery Mill, Hildebran, N. 
C., recently organized, has begun the 
manufacture of men’s and boys’ hose 
and anklets. 


Construction of a one-story addi- 
tion has been completed by the Rock- 
well (N. C.) Hosiery Mill., specializing 
in anklets. 


CPA has approved construction of 
the three-story addition to the Grove 
Silk Co., Dunmore, Pa., nylon pro- 
cessing mill. 


Athens, Tenn., property has been 
purchased by Wollner-Clist, Inc., New 
York, N. Y., for a new mill, with in- 
stallation of machinery and facilities 
for employment of about 60 persons. 


Skyline Farm mill, near Scottsboro, 
Ala., constructed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, has been purchased as a 
branch rayon mill by the Luzerne 
Throwing Co., Wyoming, Pa. 


Munsingwear, Inc., Rogers, Ark., 
affiliate of the Minneapolis, Minn., 
concern, knit underwear and hosiery, 
is increasing production and is now 
operating on a basis of 500 dozen 


needles pass by the fingers they 
hook the yarn with the least 
trouble. 

Too many fixers make the mis- 
take of lowering the double-sole 
finger just in front of the two 
extra short butts. It is very nec- 
essary that the double-sole thrust 
bar be adjusted to raise the finger 
at a sufficient height to place the 
yarn in the double-sole binder 
when raising out of the last of the 
double-sole needles. 

This double-sole knife and bin- 
der attachment is also connected 
with the stop motion, and should 
it fail to get out of the way of the 
inactive needles when elevated for 
the heel and toe, it will stop the 
machine before serious damage is 
done. It will also stop the machine 
in case of a broken needle during 
the knitting of the leg and foot. 


(Continued in an early issue) 


pairs weekly, to be further advanced. 


Fair-Tex Mills, Inc., Cliffside Park, 
N. J., recently organized, has ac- 
quired a building and is now equip- 
ped to operate. 


Women’s _ full-fashioned hosiery 
will be manufactured in Gilt Edge 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., recently organized 
in Charlotte, N. C. They expect to 
double their present output of 200 
dozen pairs per week in the near fut- 
ure with the installation of additional 
equipment. 


Duke Hosiery Co., Hickory, N. C., 
is planning a one-story finishing mill; 
work is scheduled to begin early in 
1947, with an estimated cost of about 
$240,000. 


The recently organized concern, 
Bantam Knitting Co., jersey cloth, 
has begun operations in a mill in 
Marion, N. C. 


Improvements amounting to ove! 
$200,000, have been made at Vanette 
Hosiery Mills, Dallas, Tex. 


Shannon Hosiery Mills, Inc., Co- 
lumbus, Ga., plan a 100 per cent in- 
crease in their production of nylon 
and silk hose when the additional ma- 
terials and machinery now on order 


are received. 


Huntley Hosiery Co., Inc., Char- 
lotte, N. C., has been organized with 
an authorized capitalization of $100,- 
000. 
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For instance: The newest High Speed | 
Reiner Kayloom (U. S. and foreign pat- | 


ents granted and pending) is unexcelled | 


in pattern and fabric selection, range of | 
performance, speed, quality of produc- 
tion and workmanship. 


Among its stressed features are ease of 
operation and accessibility, a patented 
filling mechanism and other exclusives. It 
knits any type of thread, yarn or elastic 
and its fabric range includes: 


® Elastic Corset Fab- ® Veilings 
rics ® Brushed Fabrics 
® Suspenders ® Glass Fabrics 
© Hose Welt Top ® Asbestos Fabrics 
* 
; shes Groth ® Fabrics can be made 
Swim Suits with or without fill- 
®@ Upholstery Fabrics ing, full width or 
® Dress Fabrics (cot- ribbon size, yarn or 
ton, rayon, wool, elastic with one- or 
worsted, linen, etc.) two-way stretch. 
® Drapery Fabrics Knitting width 90 
® Curtains inches. 
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The new Reiner Kayloom is an economic pro- 
ducer of the most varied line in textiles. To appre- 
ciate this machine you must see it demonstrated 
in our showrooms in Weehawken, New Jersey, 
where you can also inspect a full line of Reiner 
warping equipment, and the latest Reiner High 
Speed Tricot Machines (knitting width 168” or 
84”, pattern wheel or chain link drive) now run- 
ning successfully in leading knitting mills through- 
out the United States and foreign countries. 


Ask for our richly illustrated catalogs showing 
Reiner machines in detail. 


Fabric quality begins with the machines produc- 
ing it. The name of REINER, since 1903, stands for 


quality textile machinery. 


10 MINUTES FROM TIMES 
SQUARE. Take Bus Nos. 61, 67, 
167 from the Times Square Public 
Service Terminal at 260 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. Get off at 
Pleasant Avenve, Weehawken, 
New Jersey. From there turn left 
and walk through the underpass 
up to Gregory Avene..... 
TELEPHONE: UNION 7-0502, 
0503, 0504, and 0505. 


550-556 GREGORY AVENUE. 
WEEHAWKEN, NEW JERSEY 




















Hose Mills Split 
Over Price Policy 


The primary markets for hosiery 
still remain confused as to the fu- 
ture trend of prices. The initial 
reaction among the hosiery manu- 
facturers to abrogation of price and 
other Government restrictions was 
far from uniform. The industry 
split into a conservative group 
that sponsored the continuance of 
existing prices, at least for a time, 
and aé_ so-called “opportunist” 
group that felt it was feasible to 
trade according to individual pref- 
erences, so as to take prompt ad- 
vantage of opportunities presented 
for getting more out of the avail- 
able supplies of wanted items, es- 
pecially during the year-end holi- 
day period. 

In the women’s hosiery field, for 
example, a number of the out- 
standing knitters announced pub- 
licly, or by letters to their ac- 
counts, that they intended making 
no general price advance before 
the end of the year. Among these 
were Berkshire, Apex, Burlington, 
Kayser, Magnet, Shannon, Adams- 
Millis, Haynes, Phoenix, No-Mend, 
Van Raalte and others. Others an- 
nounced that, because of inability 
to absorb any further costs, they 
would have to make moderate ad- 
vances on some or all of their num- 
bers. These included Nolde & 
Horst, Artcraft, Wayne (Belle 
Sharmeer), Dexdale, Sapphire, Ro- 
man Stripe and others. 

In the full-fashioned nylon field, 
the general line-up was for the 
larger producers to make no price 
advances for the time being, while 
the mills described as “specialists” 
or high-quality producers of brand- 
ed goods announced some _in- 
creases. Where any of the manu- 
facturers upped their quotations, 
the advance was smaller than was 
predicted prior to discontinuance 
of price control. For the most 
part, the small mills of the so- 
called ‘opportunitist” category, 
made nor formal statements re- 
garding their pricing intentions, 
but simply proceeded to find out 
what the traffic would bear. 
Among the established retailers, 
large and small, no hosiery price 
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changes were reported from any 
part of the country. Numerous 
wholesale dealers, on the other 
hand, were reported to have hiked 
up their prices, in some cases to 
$20 per dozen or more, for nylons. 
Here and there, buyers were said 
to have offered premiums—some- 
times substantial—for any kind of 
nylons, for spot deliveries. 

Seattered advances in _ prices 
were reported for full-fashioned 
rayons. As to full-fashioned silks, 
retailers were reported to have 
definitely “cooled off” at pesent 
prices, but tie-in sales are now le- 
gal and are reported becoming 
more general. A source that sold 
its December nylon stocking out- 
put at unchanged prices was re- 
ported to have lowered its price for 
a silk number. 

Hosiery manufacturers had their 
attention called to the fact that 
they are required under the law 
to preserve all their records com- 
piled during the life of OPA for a 
period of one year, or until No- 
vember, 1947. This includes rec- 
ords, documents, reports, books, 
accounts, invoices, sales lists, sales 
slips, orders, vouchers, contracts, 
receipts, bills of lading, correspond- 
ence, memos, etc. 

At the approach of the year- 


end, manufacturers and distribu- 
tors alike were trying to forecast 
the trend during the next quarter. 
Among those inclined to be cau- 
tious, though the large majority 
are fundamentally optimistic, in- 
terest was shown in a list of nine 
“rules” offered by a Washington 
group of business advisers, in ef- 
fect as follows: (1) don’t build in- 
ventories; (2) make short-run com- 
mitments; (3) maintain a liquid 
position; (4) ascertain what part 
of your orders will stick; (5) keep 
a short rein on slow and delin- 
quent accounts; (6) tighten up your 
credit policy and administration; 
(7) don’t keep accounts receivable 
in a few large accounts; (8) don’t 
risk too much merchandise on con- 
signment; (9) postpone construc- 
tion at inflated costs. 

Though the termination of price 
control automatically removed the 
special requirements for marking 
hosiery and the invoice informa- 
tion demanded by OPA, the manu- 
facturers have been advised that 
the labeling directed under the 
Fair Trade Practice Rules and by 
the Wool Labeling Act continue to 
remain in full force and effect. 
Word reached the industry also in- 
dicating that compliance with the 
usual peacetime regulations of 
Government set-ups such as the 
Federal Trade Commission should 
be given closer attention, as it is 
likely some of these agencies will 
be newly alerted to watch out for 
unethical practices. 


Trade Practices 
Gain Importance 


With controls ended and Gov- 
ernment agencies disappearing, the 
trade practice rules that were 
framed before the war will again 
become important, according to lo- 
cal authorities, who point out that 
with business operating in a “free 
economy” it will be expected to re- 
turn to some sort of self-regula- 
tion. It is cited, especially for the 
benefit of newcomers in the vari- 
ous trades, that the trade practice 
conferences were established chief- 
ly to eliminate illegal or unwise 
practices without action being tak- 
en against any individual offender. 


The practice rules, it is ex- 
plained, are not necessarily pro- 
hibitive in character, but may re- 
quire the doing of certain positive 
acts. A survey of the rules, it is 
said, groups them into two cate- 
gories: (1) practices that are not to 
be indulged in because they are 
forbidden by law; and (2) those 
which may be injurious to the 
public or the trade, or may be in 
violation of the standards of ethi- 
cal trade methods. 

The Federal Trade Commission 
is described as coming strongly 
into the picture regarding the first 
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MANUFACTURERS— 
DISTRIBUTORS— 
SELLING AGENTS— 


ATTENTION! 


Financing production and distribution with 
maximum efficiency, and at a minimum of 
risk, is best accomplished through the 
financial and credit checking services of a 


strong factoring organization. | 


Increased sales volume without increased 


fixed invested capital, accelerates turnover 


and should yield greater profits. 


Write today for details. 


John P. Maguire & Company 


INCORPORATED 


FACTORS 


370 FOURTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


Check Credits + Cash Sales + Absorb Credit losses 
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of the previously-mentioned cate- 
gories. These rules are manda- 
tory, and violations may be pro- 
ceeded against by the Commission, 
either on its own initiative, or on 
petition by members of the trade 
or on behalf of the public. A 
“cease and desist’ order may be 
issued by the Commission, with an 
application that is nation-wide and 
may be enforced in the U. S. Cir- 
cuit Courts, according to local 
spokesmen. If entered under the 
authority of Section 5 of the Trade 
Commission Act, such an order be- 


comes final 60 days after service 
thereof, unless the accused during 
that period appeals to a U. S. Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for a review 
of the Commission's findings and 
order. The outcome, if the appeal 
fails, is that the offender may be 
liable to a fine not to exceed $5,000 
for each alleged violation. 

Many of the ordinary operations 
and practices already are under 
supervision of the Commission, as 
for example, in hosiery as to quali- 
ty, fiber-content, etc. 


Stores Diversify 
Buying Programs 


Manufacturers and distributors 
of knitwear are giving close atten- 
tion to the reported plans of the 
larger retailers in various parts of 
the country, to diversify their 
buying pattern for early 1947. As 
to textiles and apparel, the watch- 
word is “caution.” This is stated 
to be especially the case with items 
that involve the fashion element. 
It is understood that as a guide to 
quality, store buyers will seek 
branded merchandise first of all. 
The stores have more or less com- 
pletely subscribed to a 1947 pro- 
gram that can be briefly outlined 
as follows: 

(1) Shorten the delivery dates. 
An especially liquid inventory po- 
sition is sought by the stores for 
the “soft lines,’ including knit- 
wear, particularly with regard to 
women’s goods, because a drop in 
prices of cotton and woolen ap- 
parel is expected and the retailers 
do not want to have to close out 
goods at lower prices, when they 
are taking in high-priced goods 
currently. 

(2) Watch the quality. With 
ending of price control, buyers 
still, in many cases, are being of- 
fered shoddy merchandise by their 
suppliers. It is conceded there is a 
time lag between actual manufac- 
ture of better goods and their ar- 
rival on the retail shelves and 
counters. Leading retailers want 
to be among the first in the race 
to introduce the better merchan- 
dise and thereafter to sustain a 
reputation for quality. 

(3) Avoid open prices. The 
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stores do not want to accept goods 
on a consignment basis, without 
invoice, for pricing at a later date. 

(4) Insist that style and color 
assortments be specified. A dis- 
tinctly selective trend on the part 
of the public has been worrying 
the retailers and they feel that it 
has become necessary to offer ex- 
actly what the customers seek. 

(5) Limit the number of sources. 
Store executives believe this will 
make their orders mean more to 
the individual suppliers and in- 
sure a steadier flow of more in- 
dividually-styled goods. 

The foregoing applies chiefly to 
the larger retail establishments. 
Knitwear distributors state that 
when it comes to the smaller 
stores, located on the outskirts of 
cities, or in suburban and rural 
areas, the situation is much more 
intense, as the majority of these 
merchants evidently find it diffi- 
cult to move sub-standard goods 
of any kind, and they are under a 
handicap when it comes to com- 
peting with the large distributors 
for standard quality merchandise. 

Within the last few weeks, deal- 
ings of knitwear wholesalers with 
their small accounts are said to 
have disclosed numerous cases 
where collections are overdue a 
month or more. The majority of 
such outlets claim to have been 
“stuck” with inferior goods that 
they are not able to move. Knit- 
ted items are said to be subject to 
many retailer complaints, such as 
poor construction, wrong colors, 
styling, etc. 


In some cases, those who have 
surveyed some items rejected by 
small retailers state that the manu- 
facturers apparently intended such 
goods for the Christmas trade, and 
expected they would easily be dis- 
posed of at high prices during the 


rush to buy. Instead, it is ex- 
plained, in many localities the pub- 
lic has become skeptical of retail 
values and has swerved to the pur- 
chase of metalwares, kitchen items 
and other “hard goods,” which the 
average small dry goods and fur- 
nishings store doesn’t carry. 


It is reported that this condition 
lately became so widespread that 
wholesalers in the various centers 
have given some of their small ac- 
counts the preference in shipments 
of quality goods, in order to aid 
them in trying to work off the re- 
mainder of their wartime stocks. 
Manufacturers come in for blame 
in not being prepared to directly 
assist small stores in offering 
worthwhile goods during the holi- 
day buying period. 

To some extent, also, the de- 
partment stores and _ specialty 
shops have gone more into novel- 
ties recently, it is reported, having 
found plenty of resistance in the 
regular lines. 


Knitting Arts Exhibition 
Plans Progressing 


The Knitting Arts Exhibition 
will reconvene in Atlantic City 
during the week of April 28, 1947, 
after a suspension during the war 
years. Plans for the meet are 
rapidly progressing, and due to the 
lifting of price controls, suppliers 
of equipment, yarns and other pro- 
ducts to the knit goods industries 
are anxious to display their wares 
and to contact their trade. 

Another stimulating factor is 
that the KAE, from this time on, 
will be held only biennially and 
in odd-numbered years. .This 
means that a company which fails 
to exhibit in 1947 will have to 
wait until 1949. 


A large attendance from Europe 
and other parts of the world where 
plants were seriously damaged and 
crippled, is anticipated, causing an 
additional influx into the city’s 
hotels, so make your reservations 
early. 
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defender of bis master. 


Alert, courageous and devoted, the 
Belgian Sheep Dog has the in- 
bred instincts of a guardian that 
makes him the ideal protector. This 
splendid animal is often used in 
police work and in an emergency 
is unhesitatingly the stubborn 











The appraising eye of the expert quickly discovers the features which remove a dog from 


the anonymity of breed to the distinction of pedigree. 

In today’s competitive market, Kaumagraph Identification is the most effective, eco- 
nomical and proven means of removing your product from anonymity of type to unanimity 
of preference. The manual or automatic application of heat to a Kaumagraph Dry Transfer* 
or Prestomark is all it takes to reproduce your name, trademark or informative lettering on 
any textile, leather, rubber or synthetic material with instant attention-compelling dis- 
tinction. Plan added appeal for your product now with Kaumagraph identification. Send 
for a Kaumagraph man today. 


* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. '"Kaumagraphs'' are made only by Kaumagraph. 


Golentificalion Areadguartenre atsuce /9O2 
WILMINGTON 99, DEL. e EMPIRE STATE BLDG., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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Prestomark Labels Embossed Seals Transfer Irons Stamping Inks 
Lithography for Box Wraps, Labels, Displays, Booklets, and Folders 


YOU KNOW THE BREED... 











Better Quality - - More Expensive 


During the period since decon- 
trol, knitwear manufacturers have 
pointed out that their essential 
costs have continued to advance, 
but many distributors of knitted 
merchandise, who echo the wishes 
of their retail customers, seem to 
expect that standard quality goods 
can be made available for winter 
and spring sales at no increase 
over the prices that prevailed dur- 
ing the fall season. 

Spokesmen for manufacturers 
point out that the mills also aim 
toward restoration of prewar qual- 
ity standards, but many things 
have to be taken into considera- 
tion. It is claimed that an analysis 
of labor costs in this industry 
shows that hourly earnings have 
reached a new high and the av- 
erage is more than $1 per hour. 
There also has been a slight gain 
recently in the number of hours 


worked per week. Some employ- 
ers say there was a further in- 
crease in number of workers em- 
ployed since Labor Day and they 
doubt whether more _ personnel 
could profitably be employed un- 
der existing conditions. 

Some of the manufacturers, they 
say, could still use more help in 
some departments, but that help 
must be experienced. A _ break- 
down of labor costs in some plants 
shows production costs are out of 
line with normal practice, which 
is blamed on an overload of labor 
costs in such operations, thought 
to be due to inefficiency of work- 
ers. 

When and if the rising cost of 
living in the manufacturing cen- 
ters in the North, East and Mid- 
west leads to further demands by 
organized labor for wage increases, 
mill spokesmen contend it is logi- 














Pictured below are the automatic dispatch carriers installed at 

Union Manufacturing Co., Union Point, Ga., by the American Mono- 

Rail Co., Cleveland, Ohio. These are used to handle grey goods 

between the sewing room and warehouse and between the warehouse 
and dye shed. 
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cal for employers to show some 
concern, as it will be all the more 
difficult, if a higher wage level is 
granted, to eventually restore la- 
bor costs to something like pre- 
war. 

Looking toward the status of 
manufacturers’ operating profits 
between January 1 and July 1, 
1947, it is asserted that the han- 
dling of new wage demands in the 
first quarter may be crucial, if it 
is considered that competition 
seems sure to stiffen and there 
may be more consumer resistance 
next spring. 

Aside from labor costs in the 
knitting industry, it is explained, 
during the fall months many 
manufacturers received notice of 
higher prices for yarns, packag- 
ing, chemicals, dyes, trimmings, 
findings, etc. reflecting rising pro- 
duction expense in these allied 
lines. It is to be assumed, knit- 
wear people say, that this trend 
has not been exhausted. In fact, 
some industry observers believe 
the first half of 1947 will witness 
further price advances in such 
items. To illustrate this: 


Knitters have been clamoring 
for better yarns and it is reported 
that various yarn sources, admit- 
ting that quality of their spinning 
suffered under price control, have 
promised to use better raw ma- 
terials in the future and to devote 
more care to production and in- 
spection of the yarn. Knitters have 
been assured that improved qual- 
ity is on the way, but spinners 
point out that they must procure 
better fibers to this end, and they 
will expect customers to pay com- 
mensurately higher prices. 


As the request for better auality 
has originated among final con- 
sumers of the merchandise, accord- 
ing to this view, and as knitwear 
manufacturers no longer can ab- 
sorb increased costs, higher prices 
must accompany this. transition 
from wartime goods, all down 
along the line. Leading retail dis- 
tributors are said to feel that if 
they can offer meritorious goods, 
customers will purchase at a rea- 
sonable increase in retail prices. 
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KNITTING B 


THERE ARE more than 10,000 types of modern machine- 
made needles in the Torrington line. Illustrated here are a 
few of the types widely used for producing men’s and 
women’s swimsuit fabrics. 

Whatever your knitting requirements, you may be sure 
that every Torrington Needle is precisely controlled for 
uniformity of dimension, temper and finish to assure de- 
pendable performance and long service. Insure the fine 


reputation of your products by using Torrington Needles 


Due to the present high demand for Torrington Needles, 
some of the Needle Types illustrated may not be available 
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THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


Torrington, Conn., U.S.A. + Established 1866 
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Compact design... 


can streamline appearance, increase operating efficiency, 


cut costs of material, handling and shipping. Your prod- 





uct may benefit by a product-design improvement which 


Saves space and weight. 





Through the use of Torrington Needle Bearings you gain 
many advantages. In addition to compact design, Needle 
Bearings have high unit capacity; have low co-efficient of 
friction; are efficiently designed for lubrication; are easy 
to handle and install; and are not only low in initial cost 
but promote many other economies in production and in 
service. 
Just write us, outlining your problem and we'll be 
glad to work with you in selecting the right type for your 


requirements. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
TORRINGTON, CONN. SOUTH BEND 21, IND. 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


° NEEDLE ° SPHERICAL ROLLER ° STRAIGHT ROLLER ° TAPERED ROLLER ° BALL ‘ 
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especially in branded lines which 
had an extensive prewar follow- 
ing. 

Those who have gone into this 
angle for the facts make some res- 
ervations in connection with 
changes which may occur in the 
general merchandising situation 
during 1947, arising from unfore- 
seen developments, in part, affect- 


Dancing Twins 
at Fashion Show 


Dancing Twins seam-free nylons 
were introduced at a reception and 
fashion show given by Scott & 
Williams, Inc., New York, N. Y., 
at the Statler hotel in Boston, 
Mass., last month. 

Representatives of leading ho- 
siery manufacturers spoke to an 
audience of New England mer- 
chandisers on the development and 
manufacture of Dancing Twins, 
emphasizing their high fashion and 
quality appeal. This new type 
nylon with its special patented 
twin gusset heel and toe has a 
perfect fit, with freedom from 
wrinkles from top to toe. 
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ing the purchasing power of the 
public-at-large. In some of the 
principal industrial areas, it is cit- 
ed, overtime pay has ceased and 
seems unlikely to be resumed un- 
less at a lower basic hourly wage 
rate. These observers explain that 
the spending of overtime wages 
gave retail sales their main sup- 
port during the first half of 1946. 


oe napeniaeniimiiteians 
Durene Elects Officers 


Durene Association of America 
has elected the following officers 
for the coming fiscal year: J. B. 
Frierson, Jr., Dixie Mercerizing 
Co., president; Harry Horrocks, 
The American Thread Company, 
Hampton Yarn Division, vice- 
president; J. P. Holt, Aberfoyle 
Mfg. Co., treasurer; and A. C. 
Layton Newsom, executive secre- 
tary. 

The association plans to expand 
promotional activities along with 
current activities and interest in 
the merchandise of Durene yarn, 
particularly on the part of manu- 
facturers and retailers. 


Written Company Policy 
(Continued from page 168) 


rimands, layoffs, transfers, promo- 
tions, downgrading, upgrading, out 
of the shop and return to work no- 
tices, temporary punching out, 
waiting time and miscellaneous 
other items. 

Separations could well be han- 
dled in a uniform manner by all 
foremen so that the exact cause for 
termination may be noted, cordial 
relations established when possi- 
ble, and exit file built up in a 
functional way to give the com- 
pany the maximum benefit of all 
the facts. 

In some plants mimeograph 
sheets may suffice to make com- 
pany policy available to supervis- 
ors. In other plants, the import- 
ance of policy may be so recog- 
nized that the entire statement will 
be reviewed and carefully scruti- 
nized before printed in pamphlet 
form. Still others may prefer an 
alphabetical card index file on va- 
rious items, placed in employment 
or personnel office, or placed on 
each foreman’s desk. 
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Hosiery, too, is lastingly 
heautiful when finished with 


Reg. U. S. A. and Canada 


gives miles more wear. 





Yes ... DuraBeau seals into every fibre the exquisite charm 
and delicate loveliness that is inherent in all quality hosiery 
... Enchantingly sheer and smokily dull, water. and spot 
repellent. Hose finished with DuraBeau looks lovelier, and 


because it is guarded by the DuraBeau “film of protection,” it 
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Branded Hose 
Lines Shown 


First-quarter allotments of 
branded hosiery, so far, have not 
been larger than for the third and 
fourth 1946 quarters, it is reported, 
following the more or less general 
opening of spring hosiery lines, 
which began this year sooner than 
many regarded as normal. Opening 
of the new lines was accepted as 
demonstrating a number of shifts 
by hosiery manufacturers away 
from practices that sprung up dur- 
ing the war, or immediately there- 
after. For example, emphasis has 
swung away from wool and wool- 
mixture half-hose and anklets, 
which at one time comprised the 
bulk of most lines and was attrib- 
uted to the necessities faced by the 
mills because of price controls. 

Attention now seems to be fo- 
cused on the cotton and rayon 
lightweight items that have been 
in good demand (and poor supply) 
for quite a number of weeks. The 
knitters appear to expect that six- 
by-three ribs in cotton, mercerized 


cotton and lisle full-fashioned 
half-hose and rayon wraps will 
move into the spotlight once more. 
Clocks also were expected to stage 
a return to the retail counters. At 
the pre-Christmas rate of retail 
disposal, it was said, fancy cottons, 
lisles and rayons left as of the 
year-end would be limited, with 
the majority of stores anxious for 


replacements. 


In spite of predictions that in 
January most merchants will again 
be in the mood to buy, most of the 
branded houses have taken no 
chances and have sent their sales- 
men out on the road with com- 
plete lines of samples. As to the 
prospects for liberal supply of 
wanted items for spring retail 
trade, market sources are not over- 
ly optimistic, because yarn sup- 
plies at this writing still are tight 
in respect to standard quality kinds 
and counts. In some manufactur- 
ing areas, capable help remains 
difficult to get. After the first 
quarter, however, it is expected 
that these handicaps will gradually 
disappear. 








Here it is! 





ALREADY USING THE POST-WAR CRAWFORD 
ELECTRIC STOP-MOTION 


Be First with the Latest! 





THE AMAZING, POST-WAR MODEL 
ELECTRIC STOP-MOTION 





“EXCELLENT! MARVELOUS!” SAY MANUFACTURERS 


THE CRAWFORD MFG. CO., INC. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: MORRIS sqemmanys CO., INC., 514 W. Fifth St., 


Chariette 1 
MIDWEST REPRESENTATIVE: mes R. BREEN, y+ ¥ East Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


:—Herrisen 
PENNSYLVANIA REPRESENTATIVE: JACK FORSTADT, 611 Drexel Bidg.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tel:—Bell-Lombard 5663; Keystone—Ma in 3956 


WHAT MAKES THIS SUPERIOR! 
1. All contacts completely enclosed 
—dust and lint proof. 


2. All contacts enlarged to insure 
positive contact and durability. 


3. All parts easily accessible and 
interchangeable. 


4. Lower take-up finger redesigned 
to eliminate tangling of yarn. 


5. Knock-off box streamlined—cut- 
off switch works directly with 
knock-off—elimination of outside 
switch connecting. 


Designed and 
Developed by... 


CRAWFORD 


THE NAME KNOWN FOR 
DURABILITY and PRECISION 
FOR OVER 50 YEARS 











Spring Goods Are 
Not Over-produced 


The present outlook indicates, it 
is claimed, that some of the knit- 
wear lines are very unlikely to 
produce merchandise in excess of 
the take-off next spring and sum- 
mer. This applies to standard mer- 
chandise, as it is conceded that 
goods of the sub-normal wartime 
kind already have been substan- 
tially over-produced. Buyers of 
men’s, women’s and boys’ knitted 
cotton underwear, it is explained, 
feel that these items probably will 
not be overproduced for 1947, be- 
cause buyers, in their operations 
for spring and later, will more gen- 
erally attempt to rely on regular 
sources, which long have enjoyed a 
reputation for good merchandise 
and prompt service. 

The policy which, it now ap- 
pears, has been adopted by a num- 
ber of manufacturers in allotting 
for next spring, is held to show 
that they not only have gone slow- 
ly as to pricing, but have had to 
be cautious in calculating their 
productive capacity for second and 
third quarter deliveries. Until 
such problems have been solved, it 
is said, the mills that have held 
back, so far, are not likely to of- 
fer allotments nor commit them- 
selves to any definite price set-up. 

Mills and selling office are ex- 
pecting that the oversized stocks 
of knitted outerwear that are re- 
ported on hand among retailers 
will have been considerably re- 
duced by the end of January. It 
is conceded that inventories of 
many of these items have beer un- 
duly large during the fall months. 
This held back new buying to a 
degree that worried many of the 
knitters. Some numbers that had 
to be resorted to during and after 
the war because knitters could 
then obtain the proper yarns and 
help, are now stated to be chiefly 
to blame for over-large inventories 
which some retailers complain of. 

Staple numbers, such as worsted 
and woolen coats, it is cited, have 
not been mentioned as comprising 
any considerable part of unsold 
merchandise, either among retail- 
ers or the wholesalers. The knit- 
ters are credited with having re- 
turned to standard types of sweat- 


i ers, etc., promptly after decontrol. 
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SoFTER, BETTER KNITTING 
COTTON YARNS—DYED OR BLEACHED— 


7 
wilh Lawl Exnubeéone- 

| Emulsions—Hydrocop and 3B Softener—condition 
and soften cotton yarns, mercerized, dyed or bleached. Used 
by hundreds of mills for over 25 yecrs to assure proper regain, 
speed up twist, produce even-running garns and clearer stitch. 
Laurel Hydrocop ard 3B Softener will not turn rancid or discolor 
yarn on standing. Easily applied over roller trough or cone 
winders, quilling frames, or twisters. If you want softer, better knit 


ting yarns to help you meet specifications, send for a trial order of 
these veteran emulsions, Laurel Hydrocop and 3B Softener today. 




















SUPREME 


KNITTING 
MACHINE 


Highest achievement 
for highest efficient 
production of jersey 
fabrics. 








| @ Precise stitch 
uniformity 

@ ‘Floating Take- 
Up" 


@ Automatic safety 
switches 





MORRiS 


SPEIZMA COMPANY 























Telephone 4-5546 
508 W. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C. 





120 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. i 














_— Circular Knitting Machines 
keep quality high—increase production—lessen 
shut-downs—and reduce overhead. They keep 

on performing day after day—with a minimum 
of attention. That’s why you'll find Brinten's 
in the largest mills, where accurate and seien- 
tifie records are kept to tabulate the perform- 
ance of every unit. « We have been 

making Brinton’s for over fifty years, and 
will be happy to figure with you on 


your immediate requirements. 
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‘Hard Lines’’ Gained 
Less Than Foreeast 


The pre-holiday retail trade was 
marked by retail offerings of mer- 
chandise which, obviously, was in- 
tended by the manufacturers to be 
“plunder goods,” on the assump- 
tion that the public, being “in 
funds’ would pay anything asked. 
Manufacturers’ plans to this end 
were made months earlier, of 
course, and from this standpoint 
their mistake, which seems likely 
to cost retailers plenty, seems ex- 
cusable. 

It remains that the theory was 
exploded, that “hard goods” would 
supplant the “soft lines” to a con- 
siderable extent during the pre- 
Christmas buying. Many retailers 
(especially the department stores) 
set up big displays of electrical 
household items and other metal 
wares for the home, but found re- 
sistance and had to turn to high- 
pressure promotions of grossly 
overpriced “novelties’’. 


In some communities, construc- 
tions of such items as electric 
washers, refrigerators, cooling 
units, irons, toasters, etc., were 
found so skimped as to safety that 
local authorities decreed that they 
should be subject to inspection be- 
fore being used. From this it is 
to be gathered that even some of 
the big corporations that make and 
offer household appliances disre- 
garded their usual standards for 
quick profits from the “sucker 
trade”’. 

As viewed among textile-gar- 
ment manufacturers and distribu- 
tors, to some degree this gives 
them a better status among con- 
sumers with regard to quality, 
though few sellers in the “soft 
goods” field seem willing to chal- 
lenge retailers’ complaints as to 
alleged absence of worth in pre- 
holiday shipments of textiles and 
clothing. It seems to the inde- 


pendent observers that many pro- 
ducers apparently exerted their ef- 
forts to make a fina? postwar 
cleanup before genuine readjust- 
ment commenced, so as to offset 
their real or alleged losses under 
Government controls. 

> 


Knitting Mills 


Ellis Hosiery Mills, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., have bought the plant own- 
ed by the Virgin Mills, Inc., Marshall, 
N. C., and will continue operation 
under the same management. 


Eli J. Paris, formerly with Lycom- 
ing-Prestige Hosiery Mills, plans to 
open a women’s full-fashioned hos- 
iery mill, and is also considering 
seamless nylons. 


Julius Kayser & Co., Brooklyn, N. 
Y., is planning a $1,000,000, plant in 
the Union of South Africa at Bloem- 
fontein, which will probably be com- 
pany headquarters. 


Lycoming-Prestige Hosiery Mills, 
Philadelphia, Pa. have leased a 
building on West Allegheny Ave., to 
be operated as a dyeing and finishing 
plant to handle all of the hosiery pro- 
duction. 

















The Textile Industry . . . 


has had the 


Greatest Increase in 
LABOR COSTS 


of any industry 
It is now imperative that 


both labor and equipment be fully 


utilized 


Doing this is our job. 


How well we are doing our job can be found by asking our Clients old and new. 


A list will be sent on request 


Our work covers millions of spindles and years of experience. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATED CONSULTANTS, Inc. 


250 PARK AVENUE 


DOUGLAS S. KEOGH, President 
H. B. CRAFT, Vice President in Charge of Southern Operations 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


JOHN J. SKELLY, Vice President-Gen. Mgr. 
- 30 Camden Road, Atlanta, Ga. 


PAUL O. MERRILL, Vice President-Chief Engineer 
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Announcing The 38% 
KNITTING ARTS 


EXHIBITION 


auspices 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS 


ATLANTIC CITY AUDITORIUM 
April 29th thru May 2, 1947 


For the entire knit goods trade, the 
KNITTING ARTS EXHIBITION 
is the greatest of all meeting places 
for buyer and seller. Under one roof 
is concentrated the best creative 
thought of the industry — the new 
trade-stimulating ideas and designs, 
the latest developments in equipment 
and methods. 


The industry’s leading manufactur- 
ers of knitting, dyeing and drying 
machinery, mill supplies, yarns, allied 
products and services, will exhibit 
their latest designs, processes and 
mechanical features. 


Thousands of the industry's best 
prospects — the company executives, 
mill officials, purchasing agents, sales 
managers, key men of all branches 
and departments of the trade — will 
be there to see—to compare — to 


BUY! 


93% OF THE EXHIBITORS. 
REPEAT YEAR AFTER YEAR 


For them it is the most economr 
cal and effective means of demon- 
strating their products to the entire 
knitting trade in one place at one 
time. They measure the value of the 
Exhibition by the results—and come 
back every year. The leading manu- 
facturers will be there this year. You 
cannot afford to stay away. 


xk 


The price of a space 100 square 
feet is only $200, including backwall, 
side partitions, desks, chairs, rug, hat 
tree and booth sign. 


Atlantic City provides excellent -hotel accommodations 


. at reasonable rates .. . attractions for relaxation 


and entertainment. 


MAKE YOUR RESERVATION NOW 


— For full information, write, wire or phone — 


ALBERT C. RAU, Manager — KNITTING ARTS EXHIBITION 
929 Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass. Phone Hancock 8996 
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| This is the Age of SPEEDS 
and LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 





NATIONAL 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 











Duplex Twister Travelers — Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 
National-Etartnep Finish — a new chemical treatment 


RING TRAVELER CO. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE—131 West First St.—Charlotte, N. C._—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent 


Southern Representative: H. 8B. Askew, P. O. Box 221, Griffin, Ga.—Mr. J. Kenneth Sumner, Charlotte, N. C.—Mr. Frank S. Beacham, Charlotte, N. C. 





CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Laser essen 





GREENVILLE ¢ SOUTH CAROLINA 


© on 


TEXTILE MILLS + RAYON PLANTS + KNITTING MILLS - DYE HOUSES 
BLEACHERIES + STEAM UTILIZATION » STEAM POWER PLANTS 
WATER « WASTE DISPOSAL + APPRAISALS + PLANS « REPORTS 

















Grades to suit 
your needs—all 
uniformly high 
in quality... 
DIAMOND. ALKALI COMPANY 


STANDARD SILICATE DIVISION 
neral Offices * PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 





CHEMICALS FOR 


SIZING -e REDUCING 
DESIZING ¢e WETTING 
STRIPPING « FINISHING 





ROHM & HAAS COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA 


Manufacturers of chemicals for the Textile, Leather and other Industries 
Plastics Synthetic Insecticides Fungicides Enzymes 












































An Up-to-Date 


PRINTING PLANT 


@ Equipped with modern machinery and a staff 
of competent workmen, solicits thru this publica- 
tion, a trial order on your printing needs. 





@ We have built a reputation that is known 
over the entire South by our special attention to 
the minutest detail. 


@ We are more than ready to answer any ques- 
tion that relates to your printing problems. 


Write us and let us quote you on 
anything from a postal card 
to a fully bound book. 








The A. J. Showalter Co. | 


Printers and Publishers 
DALTON, GEORGIA 
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TEXTILE LEATHERS the name 


ORIGINAL GENUINE 


y. S. PAT. OFF- 


REG 
with the Hair On. 


es LONGER 


“The Leather 


@ Are you satisfied © LAST 2 to 9 tim 
with the luster of | se 


your mercerized 
yarn or fabric? 


2 WAYS 


when you use 


Gerqmas ong GENUINE 
Leather with the Hai on 





y Dexter Chemical Corporation Peet 


TEXTILE CHEMICAL DIVISION L 0 Oo M 


819 EDGEWATER ROAD, NEW YORK 59, N.Y E A TI ERS 


1. Figured over a period of 
' years, Bondaron Leathers are 
the most economical you can 
- buy. Priced only slightly high- 
- er, they outwear from 2 to 5 


CARBONIZED - sets of ordinary leathers, cost 


> far less in the long run! 











2. Because they wear so much 
longer, Bondaron Leathers 
cause less trouble, eliminate 
TIP-ON-VELOPES - from 50% to 80% of produc- 
' tion delays due to broken 
? straps and leather replace- 
@ Timesavers! > ments. 


PAYROLL 





@ Less Work! _ Figure what these savings 
would amount to in your 
_ mill, then start to realize 
@ Free Samplest | them by switching to Bond- 
aron on your next order. 





@ More Protection! 


; Cut your payroll in half with car- 
bonized Tip-On-Velopes. They provide a permanent rec- 
ord of tax deductions, wages, etc. A signed receipt for 
extra protection. Write for free samples. 


‘ 
ATLANTA ENVELOPE CO. PY: ae 


. vx! Arch St.. 
Post Office Box 1267 “er rers of Textile Leathers 
Manufacl™ ty Half a Century 


ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA ai Maat 
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For Better New Year's REVOLUTIONS 
DARY RING TRAVELERS! 


Start the new year right in your plant with a traveler designed 
and made for superior performance. 

For every spinning and twisting task, with any type or couht yarn 
Dary Ring Travelers are superior. You can be sure of consistent uni- 
formity and wearability at higher spindle speeds with Dary. 

In 1947, go Dary. Get to know your friendly Dary Representative 
and take advantage of his services now. 


am = THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





PROCESSED JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, S.C 
SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
SUPERIORITY H. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
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C EK. HONEY( UTT 
Gastonia Roller, Flyer 
obale Mrs) oy beled (- Grey 


1337 West Second Avenue, Gastonia, N. C. 


General Mill Repairs 
Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles 


Flutes on steel rolls raised and sized to original 
diameter 


Method of raising flutes patented, No. 1,887,510 
Give us a trial 
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Weave Mills That Require 


PAPER FILLING 


Rely on 


LAZENBY WINDERS 


For hard or soft twist, crushed or paper ribbon, we 
can supply Cop and Bobbin Winders to produce 
maximum yardage. 

Send us a small supply of your paper and we will 
wind and return with Report and Catalog. 


F. A. LAZENBY & COMPANY 


3106 Elm Avenue Baltimore, Md. 
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“NO SMUDGING 


in our textile printing" 









CARBOMATIC 
INFRA-RED 


DRYERS 


"“Smudging is prevented— 
before the goods reach the 
first roll," comes the un- 
varying report from mills 
where the textile printing 
presses are equipped with 
Carbomatic Infra-Red dry- 
ers. Color fastness is im- 
proved, crocking avoided, 
production increased. Any 
desired temperature is 
maintained. Carbomatic 
complete drying units elim- 
inate need for steam. Operation is fully 
automatic. Write for Bulletin C-1. 


CARBOMATIC 


CORPORATION o INFRA-RED DIVISION 


117 W. 63rd STREET 
NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 





IN CANADA 
Canadian Textile Engrg. itd. 
980 St. Antoine St., Montreo! 








“The Roving Frame” 


by Fay H. Martin 


Every carder, frame fixer, section man, and superin- 
tendent will find "The Roving Frame," by Fay H. 
Martin, an instructive pamphlet. Mr. Martin, who has 
long written articles for "Cotton,' clearly interprets 
draft, twist, lay, tension, pressure of the presser, hyper- 
bola curve, the winding of the bobbin, reverse twist 
on the roving frame, roving frame cones, tensions anc! 
compounds so that the student or practical man will 
profit by his explanations. 


This is a reprint of 26 pages 8!/> x || of a series of ar- 
ticles which were previously published in Cotton,” 
containing valuable information, illustrations, tables, 
charts and diagrams. 


Fay H. Martin is a recognized authority on the roving 
frame. This book has been adopted by textile schools 
and vocational schools. May be secured in conjunc- 
tion with a 3-year subscription to "Cotton" for 4.50 
(Canada 4.50). 


COTTON 


Grant Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia 
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THE WETTER YOUR 
PLANT EQUIPMENT 
AND WALLS THE MORE 

YOU NEED 


y 


DAMP-TEX 
ENAMEL 


rove Famers AND BE 


FUNGUSTEST DINGY wet 
rer E40 


Dark. dingy walls cut down 
efficiency Rusty, neglected 
equipment increases depreci- 
ation costs. Rot, bacteria and 
fungus play havoc generally. 
The Damp-Tex system. was 
created for the plant where 
the presence of moisture, 
heat and other unusual con- 
ditions hinders proper sur- 
face maintenance. Over 4,000 
plants have discovered its™ ; 
superiorities. Write for our =| 
trial offer. 3 
Proved Lactic 
Acid Resistant by 
ACID TEST 


m 1 * - 7 ms \, 
eNEM “s — DY, 
ee puna PL 
iil ieee MFG. CO. * ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Canadian Manufacturer: Standard Paint & Varnish Co., Windsor, Canada 








ARGUTO 


OILLESS BEARINGS ; 


.IN MANY DIFFERENT 


APPLICATIONS 








“OUTWEARS THE BEST 
BRONZE METAL” 


20 years 


without 


IRGUTO Benning | 


WAYNE JUNCTION PHILADI LPHEA 
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ALL STEEL 


CONO 


BALING PRESSES 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BUILT [VV USA: 


ECONOMY BALER CO..Depr.C. ANNARBOR.MICH..U.S.A 
REPRESENTATIVES: 


43 Water St., New Yor 4, N. Y. 


Terrell Machine Co., 1200 No. Church St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Drexel Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


170 Summer St., Boston 10, Mass. 








PLURAMINE AH 100% 


A highly concentrated textile softener for cloth finish- 
ing. Soft velvety finish for cotton, linen, viscose and 
cellulose acetate, and rayon. 


Ask for descriptive literature. 


KEARNY MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 





KEARNY, N. J. | > GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Montreal Mexico Sao Paulo Buenos Aires Antwerp 
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RUBBER | 
PRODUCTS 








FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Transmission Belts Acid Hose Oilless Bearings 
V-Belts Fire Hose Pot Eyes 
Cone Belts Vacuum Hose Rub-Aprons 


Air, Water and Steam Hose Textile Specialties Rubber Covered Rolls 
Sand Roll Covering loom Strapping Rubber-Lined Tonks 


_RayBestos- MANHATTAN. inc 

















MANHATTAN RUBBER DIVISION 
N FACTORIES 


VE OFFICES AND PASSAIC, NEW 
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HIGH SPEED OVEREDGING, OVERSEAMING AND HEMMING MACHINES 
FOR USE ON 


Knitted and Woven Wear of All Kinds 





QUALITY RESULTS 

HIGH PRODUCTION 

CONVENIENT HANDLING 

MINIMUM TIME-OUT FOR 
ADJUSTMENT OR REPAIR 

LOW UPKEEP COSTS 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 
2805 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD 6, CONN,, U. S. A. 
—Distributors— 

P 0 BOX 771, 


HOLLISTER MORTLAND CO., SPARTANBURG §. C. 
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® For over twenty-five 
years the yardstick of 
the Textile and Dyestuff 
industry for determin- 
ing the light fastness of 
materials. 

An indispensible ma- 
chine for proving the 
light fastness of dyestuff 
and fabrics. Fade-Ometer 
tests are required by 
many government spe- 
cifications. 

Specimens are rotated 
around the Atlas En- 
closed Violet Arc—the 
closest approach to 
natural sunlight. Tem- 
perature and humidity 
regulated—fully auto- 
matic in operation— 
perfectly e to oper- 
ate unattended over 
night. 


ATLAS-OMETERS 


Weather-Ometer % Fade-Ometer *% Launder-Ometer 
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The 1947 answer to costly, product-damaging drip 
on warp is WOLVERINE’S new Slasher-Hood with 
exclusive shingle-baffle* construction. All slasher 
moisture is collected and disposed of automatically 
—permitting continuous high speed production 
without danger of moisture dripping on warp. 
Another important advantage—slashers equipped 
with WOLVERINE Slasher-Hoods can be located 
os in the plant. They are isolated by the 

The WOLVERINE Slasher-Hood works on sound 
engineering principles of drip-prevention: an axial 
flow fan draws air at high velocity through slots 
between baffles into the plenum chamber between 
hood and baffles. These baffles collect all drip from 
the cold outer hood and deliver it to gutter at 
lower end of hood. 


Available in galvanized iron, aluminum or stain- 
less steel. * Patent Applied For 


ew 


LY ERINE 


Write for 
details. 


EQUIPMENT CO. 
fact 


DRIP ON WARP wits, 


Z G SLASHER 
Ci WOLVERINE drip-proof HOODS 











3| MAIN ST., CAMBRIDGE, MASS 








HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS OF 


Ragan Ringe 


STILL RUNNING 


despite heavy War Punishment! 





The toughest test spinning rings ever got was not too 
tough for Ragan Rings. Hundreds of thousands of them 
went through the high-speed production of wartime— 
and are still running smoothly. 

‘The secret is in the hard, brilliantly-polished Ragan 
finish, and in the patented Angle Web, which makes the 
traveller float. 

That’s why Ragan Rings “take off” faster, run smoother 
and longer . . . and it’s why Ragan Rings make smoother 
thread. Made in angle or straight web styles. 

A type to fit exactly into your ring holders. 


Ragan King Company 


Atlanta, Georgia 
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| shows how to make 66 
cleaning chores easier 












A Digest 94 


66 


Successtyy Ways 
10 Speed uy 
Mill Maintenance 
Cleaning 


FREE DIGEST 


ERE’S the information you’ve been looking 

for: comprehensive cleaning data for tex- 
tile mills. This collection shows you easy, fast, 
money-saving ways to remove dye from mixing 
kettles; descale jackets of water-cooled air 
compressors; remove glue from shuttle bind- 
ers; deslime humidifying equipment, and many 
other commonly-recurring mill maintenance- 
cleaning tasks. And it’s dependable because 
the step-by-step data is based on case records 
of proved-on-the-job Oakite cleaning materi- 
als and methods. 
Today, send for the FREE Oakite “66” Digest. Keep 
it on your desk ... refer to it whenever a tough 


cleaning problem arises. Write Oakite Products, Inc., 
26C Thames Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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LAMBETH PRODUCTS 


FOR SPINNING, TWISTING, SPOOLING, WEAVING 


en 


ae 


aS 


“BILTRITE” CANVAS LUG STRAP 


(PATENTED) 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


NEW BEDFORD; MASS., U.5.A. 
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corn STARCHES, 
RN OFFICES: 
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~ hate 


RINES, GUMS, 
ext _ . CEDAR RAPIDS, 


.¥- 
ATLANT A, 
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CORN SUGARS 
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oa. <--> SPA 
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AMERICAN 


... more economical 
to use because.... 








it runs more efficient- 
ly, producing a finer 
quality product that 
can be sold easier 
and more 
profitably 


YARN AND PROCESSING CO 


MOUNT HOLLY, Ny NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. W. H. Suttenfield—Vice Pres. and Sales Mer. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. HIGH POINT, N. C. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Mr. W. H. Davenport Mr. E. J. Holbrook Mr. Rowland Swallow 
735 Chestnut Street MOUNT HOLLY, N. C. Empire State Bidg. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. Mr. Edwin Hutchinson CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
r. Wm. S. Montgomery Miss E. R. Abernethy Mr. E. W. Wood 
3701 N. Broad St. Mr. T. J. Davis 222 West Adams St. 
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Anti-friction rings—U. S. “Bevel Edge” 
anti-friction travelers, both are espe- 
cially timely because they promote 
maximum production from existing spin- 


ning and twisting machinery. Some of 
the direct benefits from the Bevel Edge traveler are described T Y 2? Ea Cc nf R Ss i a A R 
by users as follows: 
Less loading up of travelers on cotton. 


Less fly waste on woolen. With Electronic Seam Protector 


x 

2. 

3. Minimizes split ends on rayon, and silk. 

4. Much lower end breakage—frequently 8 to 10 fewer per hour. 
6. Mere uniform fenslen—mere eaterm yare. Our latest type C M R Shear completely removes selvage 


U. S. Travelers ere made end stocked la ALL styles. and surface threads from cottons, rayons and silks, at the 
DEPENDABLE DELIVERY — PROMPT SERVICE CALLS highest cloth speed of any machine built. It operates more 
efficiently, gives better results and greater production. The 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO. highly sensitive automatic seam protector, electronically 


trolled, ves complete full-width protection on all 
AMOS M. BOWEN, President & Treasurer Pt a : 


Providence, Rhode Island Send for New Bulletin No. 335A 


(Z) ow 
oe . | w 
“U. S.“ Men Give you Prompt Service! sh ° 2 //, Ve 
WwW. P. VAUGHAN—W. H. ROSE—Greenviile, S. C.—Box 792—Phone 3031 MN “3 : ML L 
0. B. LAND—Athens, Georgia—Box |187—Phone 478 
T. L. MAYNARD—Belmont, N. C.—Box 456—Phone 115 MACHINE COMPANY 
L. H. MELLOR, JR.—Mid-Atlantic States (Address Providence) WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS . 


H. R. FISHER—Concord, N. C.—Box 83—Phone 8366 
Cc. W. SMITH—H. J. SMITH—JAS. GREENLAW—Providence—Gaspee 0100 


DRONSFIELDS PATENT ‘D RUMM OF N D SOA p 


AILAS 
- qo NOW AVAILABLE 


in Ylakes 


EASY TO USE 
THE SAME FEATURES PLUS } E()p° BETTER 


You'll be hearing as much about the new DRUMMOND 


FLAKES now as about DRUMMOND SOAP in the past! 


Drummond Flakes are ideal for the textiles industry be- 
cause they are so easy to use! And you couldn't get a fiake 
that suds better! All this, and at the same time having the 
qualities of Drummond Soap: high body with low alkali 
content . .. leaves fabric perfectly clean with softest feel, 
brighter colors and whiter whites. 

Try Drummond Flakes and note the difference in your 
fabrics. Drummond Soap is available in a big way, too. It's 
a matter of whether you pret — Flakes or Solid. You can’t 
go wrong if they’re DRUMMOND. 

Want to try DRUMMOND Flakes and Soap? Just write 
us today for free working samples and test them on your 
own goods. 





























STOCKED BY 
THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 
AND CARD MAKERS 
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START RIGHT 


Start the NEW YEAR 
by cleaning your rings 
and seeing that the spin- 
dles are plumb. 


This will give the Trav- 
elers a chance to show 
what they can do. 

D. C. ANDERSON 
Box 629, Cedartown, G 


J. R.. FEDERLINE, JR. 
Box 968, Spartanburg, S. C. 


HH. B. CABANISS 
Box 188, Monroe, N. C. 


eorgia 
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KNOXALL 
ROLLER, SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 


SANFORIZING BLANKETS SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


Est. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. Inc. 1901 
ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 
WwW. C. HAMES H. W. CURTIS 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. 735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale, N. J. 
Dearborn 5974 Allendale 352! 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


RALPH GOSSETT 


WILLIAM J. MOORE 
15 Augusta Street T 150 








All Kinds of 


CARD 
CLOTHING 
and 
NAPPER 
CLOTHING 





LOWELL, 
MASS. 














“MORETEX™ Sizings, 
formulated with latest developed synthetic 
softeners and resins, assure beffer weaving 


efficiency. 
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TEXTILE APRONS 


aa 
We Rebulid All Kinds of 


TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 


We have recently added a complete Engineering Service and are 
capable of making designs and layouts for the installation of 
machinery under supervision of licensed engineer. 

We stock parts and supplies for all textile machinery. No job 
too small or too large. 


TROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., INC. 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 

BOX 1245 PHONE 3-983) 
CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 
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RED- 

















When wri 











Where Fast, Even 


WETTING 
and 


& PENETRATION 


are 


Necessary .. . 
and also for 
Rewetting in 


5 SANFORIZING 


FA AQUAKAL 
eS 74 


| is quick and effective 
* 


| Also a fast wetting agent 
and penetrant for dyeing 
packages, piece goods, 
skeins and raw stock. 


KALI MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
427 Moyer St. Philadelphia 25, Pa. 











RED-RAY BURNERS 


PRE-DRYING 
AHEAD OF DRYER 


Write for Bulletins 


RED-RAY MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


455 W. 45th St. New York 19, N. Y. 











1. reaus seotnnenanentnnnsss ves emnaneneenin.enitsanns serie LS 


JOHNSON 


RAYON WARP 


Ask the mills that are 
using them—here and in 


over 20 foreign countries. 


Charles B.dohuscn7 
« MACHINE WORKS 


PATERSON NEW JERSEY 














STYLE 28 


Roving Truck. 


LANE 
CANVAS 
TRUCKS 


Fer the well-equipped mill. 


Ww. T. LANE A BROS., INC., Mfrs. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS. 





BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 














DISPLAY RATES UNDISPLAYED 
Rates are net, payable in advance each month. Page is 3 col- aot 
umns, 10 inches eep—30 inches to page. Space measured by Positions wanted .05 word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 
even inch vertically by 1, 2 or 3 columns in width. Column widt per insertion. Cash with order. Box number address care of — 
2% inches. Rates on the total space used in one year. 
Per Inch Per Inch COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., count as eight words. 
DE -eviciianeinnns $6.00 OD TGS. ciduinwnnsenan $4.50 Advertisements for help wanted, equipment for sale, for rent 
; peepee —-—-- 4 50 inches ~....-...-.. 4.25 or wanted, and professional cards are accepted at display rates 
10 inches _------------ 5.00 100 inches or more ---. 4.00 only. 








POSITIONS OPEN—MEN WANTED—-Chemist with Ph.D degree; Safety director large cotton mill; Overseer cotton spinning, $70; 


Designer cotton goods (white and colored); Industrial engineer experienced in needle trades; Foreman cutting and finishing; Elec- 1- 
trician; Boss spinner mules and frames; Card room frame fixer; Cotton card grinder. 

Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc., 294 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 1- 

Over 45 years Confidential Employment Service for textile mills seeking executives and executives seeking new connections 2- 

i1— 








FOR SALE 6 
7—Whitin Casablanca long draft changeovers i- 
complete for 10x5 96 spindle slubbers. Stands 
16” center to center, 8” space, 1-3/16” front roll. 3— 
1” middle and back roll. Bevel gear compounds. ~ 
Gear driven horse heads. Complete sets of draft p 


gearing. Sliver rolls and pene. Some spare 





es ECONOMY COTTON STACKER 





SUPERINTENDENT AVAILABLE Telescoper, electric, seven foot mini- 1- 


Age 45, married, employed but desire change. 


Experienced in all phases of cotton yarns and e = 
cloth manufacture. Would like position paying mum, ten foot lift. i 
salary and bonus, based on results. Best of ref- - 1— 
erence as to character and ability. Personal 35— 
interview desired. Address Box 930, c/o TEXTILE ; = 
INDUSTRIES, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. Al sO 








POSITION WANTED ELECTRIC HOISTS in stock 


About 16 years experience as weaver, fixer, sec- M 
ond hand and overscer. Experienced on rayon ELECTRIC TRUCKS in stock 
and cotton; C & K and Draper looms, 10 years 


on jacquards. Year and half college. References. 
Address Box 931, c/o TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, 


WANTED R. S.KERR [ 


























KNITTED FABRICS Will 
neon 640 Means St. Atlanta, Ga. lete 
ALTMAN NE 
| P. ©. BOX 625, LONG BEACH—NEW YORK Hemlock 434| 710 
| aed 
Comr 
POSITION WANTED ) ota 
ATTENTION INVENTORS AND HOLDERS OF PATENTS alin 
As overseer weaving in Southern ro 
mill. 49 years of age. Now over- Established Southern manufacturer machine shop-foundry desires to Fall R 
seer of large weave room in the purchase outright or to obtain exclusive sales and manufacturing rights J? 
East. Sober and reliable. Can fur- on patented machine or device which has good volume marketability in 
nish good references. Address, proven field. Reply should include copy of patent—complete informa- JA 
Box No. 935. care of TEXTILE tion and idea of selling price or royalty expected. Address Box 936, Special 
INDUSTRIES, Atlanta 3, Georgia. c/o TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, Grant Building, Atlanta 3, Ga. Textile 
10 Py 
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FOR SALE 


COMPLETE UPHOLSTERY 
AND DRAPERY FABRIC PLANT 


1—3-ROLL CALENDER, 100”, 
heavy duty, with motor. Prac- 
tically new. 

1—Heathcote Pin Dryer, 144”. 

2—Rubber Lined Tanks. 


1—Tolhurst 60” Underslung Ex- 
tractor, direct drive. 


1—66” Low Type Palmer. 
6—Atwood double deck Twisters. 
1—C&M 72” Cloth Press. 


3—C&M Inspection Machines, 56”. 

4—Nash Vacuum Pumps, No. 1, 
2 and 5. 

1—3-roll Ribbon Calender. 

2—92” Dressing Frames. 

1—P&S Multipass Conveyor 
Dryer. 

1—P&S 2-Section Skein Dryer. 
Complete Sargent 4-bowl scour- 
ing unit with dryer and duster. 

1—Hurricane Stock Dryer. 

1—Gessner 78” Vacuum Extractor. 

1—C&M 48” Fearnaught Picker. 

35—Sipp-Eastwood Winders, m.d. 

8—Atwood Double-Deck Upstroke 
Twisters. 

8—Draper E 50” Looms with motors. 








33-41 Berger Street 
PATERSON 2, N. J. 
Armory 4-6540. 








COMPLETE COTTON SPINNING MILL 


1—5000-Spindle COTTON MILL IN EXCELLENT CONDITION 
MAY BE INSPECTED IN OPERATION 


FINISHING EQUIPMENT 


1—Winsor & Jerauld 40’ Tenter 


Frame, with set of new clips. 
1—Set Horizontal Dry Cans, verti- 
cal stack, 23 cans to set, 105” wide. 
1—Set Textile Machinery Dry Cans, 
vertical stack, 40 cans to set, 105” 
wide. 
2—Van Vlaanderen Beaming Ma- 
chines, 50”, with motor. 


1—50” Perkins Calender, 3 Roll, 24” 


Diameter with 50 HP Motor. 


1—Textile Padding Machine, 45” wide. 

1—50” Measuring and Tubing Ma- 
chine. 

5—Dye Jiggs, 52” wide. 

2—Elliot & Hall Flat Folders, 52”. 

1—Van Viaanderen 2 roll Quetsch, 
Ball Bearing, 50” wide. 

1—Parks & Wolson Examining and 
Measuring Machine. 

1—Parks & Wolson Shearing Machine, 
60” width. 





SPECIAL ENGRAVING EQUIPMENT 


7—John Hope 50” Pantograph 
Machines. 

10—John Hope 48” Pantograph 
Machines. 

1—John Hope 45” Pantograph 
Machine. 











WINDERS 


8—Universal No. 50 Winders, 
witn | or Motors 














REPUBLIC TEXTILE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


CORTLANDT 7-1591 














SALESMEN WANTED 


Prominent Southern manufacturer of textile spin 
ning suppiles has opening for three young men— 
ages 23-25—with textile background for sales po 
sitions in Southern territory, New England and 
Pennsylvania Excellent salary and all travel- 
ing expenses. Young men who are familiar with 





spinning and who are 
furnish complete informa 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
ATLANTA GBPORGIA 


erested in sales work 
n to Box N 934, 
GRANT BUILDING 








DYESTUFFS 


Will buy your surplus and obso- 
lete dyes and chemicals for cash. 


NEW ENGLAND PRODUCTS CO. 
91 Oliver St. Boston, Mass. 








POSITION OPEN 


As Advertising and Public Relations Manager of 
prominent Southern manufacturer of textile spin- 
ning supplies. Applicants should have knowledge 
of cotton spinning and a leaning toward Adver- 
tising work. Ages 23-35. Excellent salary. Ad- 
dress Box No. 933. TEXTILH INDUSTRIES, 
GRANT BUILDING, ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA. 











We are principals acting in our 
own behalf willing to 


rou DAO 


For ASSETS or CAPITAL STOCK of... 


e INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
¢ MFG. DIVISIONS or UNITS 


All transactions held in strictest confidenee. 
Personnel retained wherever possible. 

ADDRESS: Box 1223 i 

147 West 42 St., New York {8 N. Y i 





-~eweeweeweeweesoewowowoweewewewewewe~” 

















Commission Warping and Slashing 


From warps, tubes or cones, on loom beams up 
to 72 inches wide. Also beaming, ball warping, 
quilling, coning and tubing. 
HARVART PLUSH CO., INC. 
P. ©. Box 867, Rear of 207 Pleasant Street 
Fall River, Mass. Tel. 7-9329 or 7-9320 





WANTED 


Warp Drawing-In Machine for 
Cotton Harness. Reply to Box 929, 
c/o TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, 
Grant Building, Atlanta 3, Ga. 


PAUL B. EATON 


Patent Attorney 
1208 Johnston Bidg.., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Blidg., 
Washington, D. C. 














JAMES E. FITZGERALD 


Specializing in the Purchase and Sale of Used 
Textile Preparatory and Finishing Machinery. 
Tel. 8-5616 
10 Purchase Street, Fall River, Mass. 














WANTED 


Position as overseer of weaving. Experienced on 
all print cloths, gauze and broadcloth. L C. &. 
Graduate on ways preparation and plain weav- 
ing. Now employed. Would like to locate in 
South Carolina or Georgia. Address Box 932, 
c/o TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, GRANT BUILD 
ING, ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA, 








Oswald Lever 
Backwinding Machine 
Wanted 


DIXO FABRICS CO. 
102 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 
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PENETRANTS 
DETERGENTS 
SOFTENERS 
REPELLENTS 
FINISHES 


« 


Burk-Schier Wet Processing Agents 272 mode under careful plant 
and laboratory control. oe service men always available. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 












To keep belts in service 
longer, use only GENU- 
INE Clipper Belt Hooks 
applied with Clipper 
Belt Lacers. 














Clipper Hooks are made of the finest 
quality wire—BETTER than ever 
before—produced for our exclu- 
sive use. Hooks hold with firm, 
sure grip—give longer satisfac- 
mm, tory service. 












The Clipper No. 9 Portable Lacer laces belts 
up to 6 inches wide in one quick, easy 
operation. Under powerful pressure hook 
legs are embedded flush with the sur- 
face of the belt and points clinched, 
making a perfect joint. Phone your 
mill supply jobber for a demonstra-- 
tion! 

CLIPPER BELT LACER COMPANY, crano RAPIDS 2. MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 
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Abbott Machine & oc épeie es 122 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. ........- 173 
Air-Perme-Ator Mfg. Co. ...157 
Aldrich Machine Works ....112 
Alemite Division ........... ° 
Allen Company ..........+-: 153 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. .....114 
Althouse pea mennan ae denes 137 
DIRTADE 2:0 win v6.05 0b cccccescers 202 


Aluminum Go. of ‘America. . 
Amalgamated Chemical Corp. 
American Air Filter Co., Inc.. 
American Aniline Products, 
Inc. .. 
American "Associated 


eee eee ease ereeeeeee 


Consultants, Inc. .......... 190 
American Cyanamid COirncs OO 
American Yarn & Processing 

OO. oun dne sbcctcenetsiberes 198 
American Magnesium ee 98 


American Moistening Co.. ° 
American Monorail = 77 
American Paper Tube Co. ..206 
American Steel & Wire Co.. ° 
American Viscose Co : 39 
— Division of C rysler 
OPP. ccccccescsesesccssrers 
heoute Oilless Bearing Co...195 
Aridye Corp M3 
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Arkansas Company, Inc. ....104 
Bo ere 44 
Armstrong Cork Co. ..22 and 23 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co Mesos 
Ashworth ets BO. + ctenss 
Atlanta Envelope TAK adds att 193 
Atlas Electric Devices Co... .196 
Atwood Division ............ bg 
Augusta Chemical: Co. ...... 134 
——oew Transportation 

PF. RTT DD dcetcaseuseeah 189 
B 

DE Th. s01 scab bean Gene ° 
Baker & Adamson Div. ...... ° 
Barber-Colman Co. ......... 88 


— Textile Associates, 


Becee Bales COED. cocccccsece ° 
Best & Co., Edward H. .....200 
Birch Brothers, Tn Nslsove * 


Miolemam,-~ INO, B.. ...cccccece ad 
mene. Ce. COstee .ccccdccce 193 
Borne, Scrymser Co. ....... 150 
Se ae... Rs Me ccicvc’ 43 
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Brown Instrument Co. ..... ° 


Bunting Brass & Bronze Co.. * 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. 204 
ee & Sons Co., 


Pe fort ee ae 84 
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Calco Chemical Division..... 101 
Cameron Machine Co. ...... ® 


Carbomatic Corporation ....194 
Carborundum Co ® 
Carnegie-Tllinois Steel Corp.. ° 
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Cleveland Tramrail 
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.-Inside Back Cover 
Clinton Industries, Inc. ..... 94 
Clipper Belt Lacer Co....... my 
Clover Leaf Mfg. Co. ... bd 
 “ Machine & Foundry — 


<yoee meee, GOP... Bes BS ccccdores 134 
Colgate- Palmolive-Peet Co.. bd 
Columbia Chemical Division. * 
Columbia Steel Co. ......... s 
Columbia apety > es s 
Comer Machinery Co. ...... 146 


Comsmnerarn Factors Corpora- 
eer Inside Frort Cover 
Consolidated Products Co., 


ee ae SE 203 
Corn Products Sales Co...... s 
CHEROG COMPANY occccccscccs 158 
Crawiera Bite. Ca. .ccciciee 188 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
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Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 199 
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Darnell Corp., Ltd. .........150 


Dary Ring Traveler Co......194 
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Diamond Alkali Co. ........ 192 
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Dodenhoff Co., W. D......... ° 
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Dommerich & Co., L. F. ..... ® 
Draper Corporation ......... 1 
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Dronsfield Bros., TL, Acie 199 


Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Ine.,. E. IL. (Dyestuff Di- 


Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., E. L (Electrochemi- 


CBle Dept.) wccccercoescccce 31 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Inc., E. I. (Finishes Divi. 
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Durant Mfg. Co. ..... Seceece 
SeOeh, TE Sib ccdepeecece 03 
Economy Baler Ca. weescecce 196 
Elastic Stop Nut Corp. puaeee ° 
Emery Industries, Inc. ...... ° 
Emmons Loom Harness Co... * 
if 
Fafnir Bearing Co. ......... 100 
Federal Electric Prod. Co... 
Felters Company ........... 108 
Finnell System, Inc. ........ ° 
Fiske Bros. Refining Co.....145 
Fitzgerald, James E. ....... 203 
Fletcher Works ............-- bg 
Formica Insulation Co. ..... 50 
Foster Machine Co. ......... ° 
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Franklin Process Co. i 
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Gardner-Denver Co. ........ ° 
Gastonia Brush Co. .......... ° 
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Gaylord Container Corp. ... 25 
General Chemical Co. ....... ° 
General Coal Co. ..........-.- ° 
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Goodyear Tire & Rubber ian, © 
Greenville Steel & Fdy. Co.. ° 
Gulf Oil Corporation .... "102 
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Hart Products Corp. .......- 
Barvart Pruskh Co. 22... .ce- 203 
Henderson Fdy. & Mch. Co. "162 
Hermas Machine Co. ....... 
—— & Sons, Inc. . 
Hofmann & Co., Inc., Aifred. e 
Hooker Electrochemical Co... 40 
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Houghton & Co., E. F. ...... 46 
Houston Pipe Line Co. ....152 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. ....11 
Hubbard Spool Co. ......... ov 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. .200 
Hyatt Bearings Div. ........ ° 
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Ideal Machine Shops ....... 
International Nick (‘o., Inc.124 
International Salt Co., Inc... 
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Jenkins Metal Shop ........ 81 
Jenkins Sons’, Inc., M. W....161 
Johnson Bronze Co. ........ 118 
SOMMSON COPD. ccccccecsvcess 143 
Johnson Machine Works, 
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Knitting Arts Exhibition ...191 


L 

Lambeth Rope Corp. ......-- 198 
Lane & Bros, Inc., W. T. ...201 
Laurel Soap Mfg. Co. .......189 
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EADIE 
OIL-LUBRICATED 


The rings you need 


to “take” more speed! 
Mill men often refer to these Eadie styles as 


"speed rings’. After installing these rings, they 
have speeded up their machinery, sometimes to 
figures that sound fantastic—and the rings can 
take it! Silk and rayon twisting . . wool spin- 
ning . . worsted spinning and twisting tire 
cord twisting . . are typical operations where 
speed rings are used. 


WHITINSVILLE ‘"*“**” 


SPINNING RING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Twister Rings since 1873 





FINISH 
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DENMAN 


PICKERS LUG STRAPS 


HOLD-UPS 


Lowest Cost Per Loom Per Year 


The TERRELL COMPANY Yc. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


James F. Notman, Needham, Mass. .... . N. E. States 


E. W. 8. Jasper, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J., Penn., N. Y. and N. J 
Ww. J. eg 3 Co., Ltd., Hamilton & ‘inl Canada 
Geo. Thomas & .. Manchester, Eng. European Agent 
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af PAPER 





eee ee Po re rye | 


FORMER 


MANNER IN WHICH 
PAPER IS WOUND 
AROUND FORMER 


The “Hole” Story 


A.P.T. Yarn Carriers are made to fit industry require- 
ments — not the reverse. This policy begins with the 
selection of the paper, for the laminated tubes, which 
is specially made for the purpose. 


Perfect balance is the number 1 requirement of any 
yarn carrier. A.P.T. achieves it by making the hole first. 
That is, a “former” of the correct size and taper repre- 
sents the hole and the paper is wound around it. Thus 
hole and tube are always concentric, the carrier runs 
true, and vibration and wear on spindles and bearings 
are greatly reduced. This is the “hole” story of A.P.T. 
Yarn Carriers. 


Other requirements for the perfect yarn carrier are 
listed herewith. A.P.T. Yarn Carriers meet them all. 
Give them a chance to improve the quality of your pro- 
duction and to reduce costs. They are adaptable to the 
spinning, twisting or weaving of all types of fibres. 
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10 REQUIREMENTS 


OF THE IDEAL 
YARN CARRIER 


7 Perfectly balanced to run 
true on spindle and minimize 
vibration. 


2 Perfect spindle cling to pre- 
vent slippage and wear. 


S&S Resistance to distortion to 
promote free delivery of 
yarn in shuttle, or when used 
for other supply purposes. 


¢ Free from static, again pro- 
moting free delivery of yarn. 


S Deep, well rounded corruga- 
tions which keep yarn in 
place and control delivery 
without retarding it. 


6 Free from splinters or chip- 
ping, which would damage 


fibres. 


7 Highly resistant to splitting, 
thus reducing breakage and 
replacement. 


§ Light in weight, thus reducing 
power consumption. 


9 Great strength, in spite of 
light weight, with resultant 
long life. 


70 Low ultimate cost because of 
total savings effected. 
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Above—a hand-propelled crane with electric hoist handles the beams in 
and out of Morton Beam Dyeing Machines at one of the Mills of Marshall 
Field & Company, Manufacturing Division, Spray, N.C. This crane may 
be interlocked with other parts of the extensive Cleveland Tramrail system, 
enabling delivery of beams to other sections of the mill without rehandling 


Left—a hand-propelled crane with electric hoist serves the Gaston County 
Beam Dyeing Machines in a leading North Carolina denim mill. It makes 
the work of handling beams in dyeing machines, extractor and dryer, 
fast, safe and easy 


BEAM DYEING made 7aez - Safe - Easy 


In the big mills where all factors are weighed 
with extreme care before any equipment is 
purchased, will be found Cleveland Tramrail 
cranes or complete overhead materials handling 
systems. 


Handling of beams in and out of kiers either 
of horizontal or vertical type is one of the many 
jobs for which Cleveland Tramrail is used. 
It picks up and delivers beams simply by pulling 


GET THIS BOOK! 


BOOKLET No. 2008. Packed with 
a valuable information. Profusely 
“ illustrated. Write for free copy. 
TREAD 
ome f 
° 
ointerine AN 
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a cord or pushing a button. Hazardous, hard 
work is made safe, easy and production speeded. 

Now, more than ever before, wherever heavy 
materials are handled, you should consider the 
use of Cleveland Tramrail to cut unnecessary 
motion and save time. The experience of Cleve- 
land Tramrail engineers, with many varied 
textile installations, is available to you without 
obligation. 


CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 


TIME CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CQ, 
285! EAST 287TH ST WICKLIFFE, OHIO 


CLEVELAND (45 TRAMRAIL 


OVERHEAD MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
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this is efficiency 


as found in DISCOLITE* 


(sodium sulphoxylate formaldehyde) 





efficiency 





at high temperature 


Discharge printing is being judged more critically today — 


will be judged still more critically as peacetime competition tightens up. 


You want powerful, efficient reducing agents, of course — but you want them to retain 


their efficiency, at high temperatures and when dried into fabrics as an 
ingredient of vat-colors and discharge pastes. Discolite, economically 
supplied in concentrated form, is that kind of agent. 

Try Discolite. Try it either way — in the lump or powder form, and for white or 
colored discharge printing. And judge Discolite performance either way, 
too — by economy standards or by the printed effects it produces. Call ina 


y 


Royce man and let him tell you more about Discolite. 


go5Ce 
Or write for samples for a convince-yourself test. ere’ 
+t v 
mich 


* Registered Trade Mark 


FOR STRIPPING, TOO 


Many have fqpnd that Discolite —— = OYC r C ~ r M CAL C 0 
sometimes effects stripping where _ . 


other stripping agents fail to react 
...a plus-value of Discolite that 
your Royce man will gladly tell 
you more about. 
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